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XlIE greater part of the fubfequent pages is the re- 
fiilt of the nbrervations and experience of Bakon 
Knigoe, a Nobleman whofe talents arejullly refpe^-' 
ed in Germany, where he afted a confpicuoua part ir 
the republic ofletters, and on the itage of the grca 
world. His aftive temper urged him with irrefilb'ble 
impetuofity to render his abilities and fcientific know- 
ledge ufeful to mankind; but being perfecuted in the 
very beginning of his public career, by the heavy 
blows of adverfe fate, beiet by numerous enemies 
whom his independent fpirit and the fuperiority of hia 
mental accompliihments had provoked, frequently 
mifguided by his too eafy confidence in the re6:itud<^ 
of men, precipitated by his fiery enthufiafm for trut! 
and the happmefs of his brethren, and an implacable 
enemy to defpotifm and intolerance, he failed ilt all 
his plans to fecure a poft in which he could have ex- 
erted his talents and the benevolence of his heart for 
the benefit of his fellow-citizen';. Afperfion and ihe 
peifecution of a fet of men who hated him, becaufe 
he fcomed to cringe and to be fubfervient to their felft 
Uh views and opprefTions, compelled him to quit h' 
native countrj-, and to become a dtizen of the worl 
at large. He roved Germany for fome years, in 
direftions, fomelimes being a vifitor of the palaces of 
the great, and fometimcs a humble pedeftrian, mixing 
with the middle and inferiour ranks, and exerting aU 
the energy of his mind to accommndate himfelf, as 
much as honefty and the confcioufneis of his innate 
dignity would permit, to the prejudices, cuftoms, ai 
peealiariues of ihofe with whom ^i; cultivated a tc( 










porary connexion. This enaMed Iiiin to acquire j 
molt extenfive and profound knowledge of the humai _ 
heart, of its numerous turnings and windings, of the 
moft cSeftive means of gelting accefs to it, of the prin- 
cipal caufes of the want of focial happinefs which he 
diicovered in the fpkndid circles of ihe great, in the 
humble habitations of the middle ranks, and in die 
cottages of the poor, and the mofl I'uccefsful means 
of rendering our intercourfe with our brcihren more 
comfortable and cheerful. The acquifition of that 
ufeful (lore of the mofl valuable knowledge animated 
him with additional zeal to contribute his mile to the 
reformation of our degenerated age, and in this difpo- 
fition of mind he became more intimately acquainted 
vfith Weilhaupt and Zwack, the two principal found- 
ers of the Order of the llluminati. Their gigantic 
plan to colled a hoft of the greateft gemufes of alt 
ranks and countries around ihem, to check by the joint 
efforts of their ab^ties and power the pn^gr-fs of ihc 
growing evil, their prefTrng folicitations to take a lead- 
ing pan in their confedei acy, and the hope of being 
enabled by fuch a powerful union to employ his tal- 
ents more JuccefsfuUy foi' the benefit of mankind, were 
charms which his heart could not refifl:. He accept- 
ed the offer, and became one of the mofl: aftive and 
fuccefsful leaders of the union. But alas ! he foon be- 
held with grief and fon'ow that the alluring profpeds 
which had been held out to him, were nothing but a 
charming dream, and was at laft convinced that the 
Jbciety in which he had been received, would never 
be cap^Ie of accompli fliing the arduous talk v.hich 
was the primary objeft of their union* as but few of 
its members were animated \vith that heroic difinter* 
eftednefs and felf-denial which were requiicd, if the 
power inverted in their hands were to prove beneficial 
to the world. Parly fpirit, ambition and other paf- 
fions foon began to undermine the fabric; cabaliinj; 
traitors abufed the power which the fociety polleired, 
to revenge themfcJvcs upon their enemies, or to fan"" 
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fy their thirft for dominion and wealth. The union, 
v/hich might have become a bleffing to mankind, 
threatened to prove a fcourge to every ftate where its 
influence prevailed ; the knave and the honeft man 
were perfecuted without difcrimination, and Baron 
Knigge redoubled in vain his energy and zeal to puri- 
fy the corrupted fociety, and to deftroy the poifon 
with which it was infeded. His exertions were fruil^ 
lefs ; his own aflTociates became his moft inveterate en- 
emies, and he faw himfelf compelled to renounce all 
connexion with his corrupted brethren, and to retire 
to his former feclufion from the world, after having 
learnt by experience, and at the expence of his tran- 
quillity and health, that no fociely of men, how great 
foever their combined talents, and how well calcula- 
ted their plans may be, can hope to accelerate the age 
of general illumination and virtue contrary to tne 
courfe of nature, which is flow, but progreflive and 
fure ; and that it is more becoming a man who wifli- 
es to be happy himfelf and to promote the happinefs 
of his brethren, to take the world as it is, to do what^ 
ever lays in his power to ameliorate our corrupted age 
gradually, without noife and without relying too much 
on the co-operation of others, and to counteraft the 
bad effefts of the fpreadfng corruption by a prudent 
and wife condudt, than to'convulfe the natural order 
of things by forcing more light upon our cotempora- 
ries than their weak eyes can bear. Aduated by this 
dear bought experience, he now confined himfelf enr 
tirely to the exertion of his literary talents, and dedi- 
cated the refl: of his life to the laudable employment 
of circulating in his writings rules of prudence, the 
'^^f radUce of which will enable us to avert many of thofe 
calamities and painful difappointments that are the 
natural confequences of our want of knowledge of the 
world, and of the prejudices, the ignorance, pafliions, 
bodily and mental infirmities, vices and the vitiated 
tafte of thofe with whom we live, and to profecute our 
f ^eer with fecurity and fuccefs. Of all the books 
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which he wrote for that purpofe, none was better 
ceived and more generally admired than his celebrated 
work " On Convcr/ation with Men." (Uber den 
Umgang mit Menfchen,) which contains a moil val- 
uable (lore of pradical leflbns of wifdom, abounds 
with a profound knowledge of the world and the hu- 
man heart, and is unaoimoufly allowed to be the bed 
«ffay on the real Philofophy of Social Life which ever 
has been publillied in any country. It went through 
five editions in the courfe of afew years, and, if I may 
prefume to judge of its ufefulnefs from my own expo 
rience, ftands foremoft amongft all the books which 
ever have been written to promote focial happinefs. 

The advantages which I have derived from the ftudy 
and application of the excelknt obfervations and rules 
which this work contains, and the falulary elfecfs which 
1 have feen it produce in the life of thofe of my pu- 
pils to whom I reconimunded it, and who followed 
the fage inftruttions with which it abounds, made me 
wifli moft ardently to fee it drcfled in an Englilh garb, 
and circulated in a country which is fo dear to me, 
and wliich of late has naturalized fo many inferior 
children of the German Mufe. ' But as ihe original is 
entirely modified after the local wants, cufloms, and 
fituation of Germany, and, befides, cc.niains many 
chafnis which I wiflied to fill up in an Englifli edition, 
I was obliged almoll entirely to new mould it, in or- 
der to render it more congenial to the foil into which 
I intended tranfplanting it, to coiled the additions 
■which it wanted with care and alTiduity, to read all the 
books in which I expeded to find materials that full- 
ed my purpofe, and to make fuch obfervations as 
would enable me to afcertaln how the author would 
have (haped his rules and in{tru£lions,if he had wrote 
for an Knglifti public — a tafk which procraftinated the 
publication of this volume more than tliree years. 

The raoft valuable additions which the fucceedlng 
fheels contain, were gathered from the works of Bahrd, 
Zollikcl'sr, Reiuhard, Zimmerman (the celebmed au» 
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thor of the publication On Sblkude) and Fefslei>— . 
names which are highly refpefted on the Gennan Par- 
nafliis. As for thofe that are the refult of my owa 
refleftions and obfervations, they are too few to add 
any thing very material to the intrinfic merit of this 
volume, or to injure the fame of their original au- 
thor. 

By giving this work the title of Pra^ical Philofopby 
efSecial L'^e^ I by no means prefume to offer it to the 
public as a complete fyjiem of that branch of philofophy, 
but only wiih that it may be regarded as a coUe^on 
of fragments, from which fome abler hand may here- 
after compofe a ftrufture more deferving of the name. 

As it will be my highetl ambition to render this 
adopted child of my Mufe more complete and gener- 
ally ufefiil in a fecond edition, if it fhould have the 
good fortune to meet with a favonrable reception, the 
Reviewers will do me the juftice to believe, that I fliall 
feel myfelf infinitely obliged to them for every candid 
remark and cenfure that can tend to open my eyes to 
its defedts ; for the truth is, I do not prefume to flat- 
ter myre\f with the idea of having rendered the fuc- 
ceeding volume as perfeft as I could have wiflied, 
and therefore do not Aand in need of gentle correc- 
tion. 

P. WILI,. 
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We frequently fee thjit the moft prudent and judi- 
cious people take fteps in common life which aftoniih 
us ; we experience but too often, that men who have 
a more than common theoretical knowledge of the 
human heart, become viftims of the groffeft impofi- 
tion 'p^ we have numerous opportunities of obferving 
that the moft experienced and fkilful people on com- 
mon incidents apply the moft contrary means, and 
ilrive in vain, to operate on others ; and notwithftand- 
ing their great fuperiority of genius, frequently depend 
upon the follies of others, and the whims and obftina- 
cy of weaker minds ; that they muft fuffer tbemfclves 
to be ruled and abufed by perfons who poflefs not half 
thdr abilities and deferve not to be compared with 
them ; whereas others, who are extremely poor in 
fpirit and deftitute of all intrinfic merit, accomplifti 
things which the wife fcarcely dare to wifli perform- 
ing. We fee that many an honeft man is almoft en- 
tirely negleded, that the v/ittieft and brighteft geniuf- 
es but too often act a pitiful part in focietics where 
all eyes are direfked at them, and all are watching 
with avidity every word they are about to utter ; we 
fee them fit mute in a corner, or hear them utter on- 
ly common and trivial things, while an inferior ge- 
nius contrives to combine and drefs up the fmall fum 
of notions he has accidentally picked up, with fo much 
dexterity, as to create general intereft,and to be thought 
even by fcientific men, to poflefs no fmall fliare of 
knowledge and judgment. We further fee, that the 
moft ftriking beauties are not generally admired, while 
perfons who are endowed only with a fmall iharc.of 
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perfonal charms excite general admiration. In fhort, 
we obferve every day, that the moft judicious and 
learned men, are, if not the unfittell for worldly bu- 
finefs, at leaft fo unfortunate as to be negleded, be- 
caufe they are deftitute of the art of fhowing them- 
felves in a favourable light, and that the moft cultiva- 
ted minds who are gifted by nature with internal and 
perfonal perfections, frequently are leaft capable of ap- 
pearing to advantage. 

Many people imagine themfelves entitled, by fupe- 
riour accomplifhments, to difregard trifling rules of 
fecial propriety and all conventional laws of decorum. 
But this is a very fatal infatuation. We are, indeed, 
willing to excufe great faults counterbalanced by great 
accomplifliments, becaufe people of more refined feel- 
ings moft commonly have more violent paflions ; but 
in fituations where the latter are not affeSed, the man 
of fuperiour rank ought to a£l with more prudence 
than a perfon of the common ftamp ; and no one 
wifiiing to liv^f^and ad in fociety, can be excufed for 
defpifmg its innocent cuftoms. 

By this obfervation however we do not mean to re- 
fledi: blame upon thofe that voluntarily refign the ad- 
miration of the titled and untided populace, to which 
a truly wife man is fomctimes compelled to have re- 
courfe. It is but natural that a man of fuperiour tal- 
ents fliould be referved and filent in companies where 
he is not underftood ; that a man who pofTefles gen- 
uine wit and a refined judgment, fhould not demean 
himfelf to ad the merry-maker in a circle of trifling 
and empty headed coxcombs ; it is alfo natural, that 
a man who is gpced with a certain dignity of charac- 
ter, fliould have too much noble pride to become an 
equal aflbciate with every indifferent fet of people who 
are of no importance to him, to fall in with the tone 
which conceited ftriplings have adopted on their thiv- 
els, or that he fliould bend in obedient fubmiflion to 
all the didates of ever changing fafliion, which bu^ 
po frequently receive^ its fliape and form from dano- 
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ers, aftors, and tailors, or is modelled by folly and 
vice ; it is obvious, that it is more becoming a youth 
to be niodeft and unaflunung than intruding, arro- 
gant, and ranting, like molt of our young men j that 
the wifer a noble minded man is, the more modell, 
diffident of liis own knowledge, and the lefs intruding 
he will be ; that the more confcious a perfon is ol in- 
iriiifie and real merit, the lefs art he will employ to 
exhibit his pcrfedions, as a real beauty defpifes all 
thote mean alluring artifices of coquetry by which 
fome females ftrive to aitraiS notice. But ol all this 
we are not particularly fpeaking here. 

Neither do we allude to the folly of the offended 
pride of thofe that are aftuatedby immoderate and ar- 
rogant pretenfions, demanding to be conftantly adu- 
lated, flattered and diftinguifhed, and who ac^ but a 
forry part on being overlooked ; nor do we fpeak of 
the offended arrogance of an abfurd pedant, who grows 
ill humoured when he has the misfortune of not be- 
ing known and careffed every where as a great lumi- 
nary. We alfo do not animadvert here upon the con- 
fequences of the conduft of the grofs Cynic, who ac- 
cording to his Hottentot fyftem, defpifes all rules pre- 
fcribed in Social Life by general confent and mutual 
politeneTs ; or on the lillinefs of thofe eccentric pre- 
tenders, who prefume to be privileged by the imagi- 
nary fuperiority of their genius, to difregard all tho 
, ' hwG of cuUom, decorum and reafon. And when we 
, a0ert, that the wifelt and moft judicious people very 
^ irequently niifs their aim in converfation, and in the 
profecution of refped, as well as in civil atid other ad- 
vantages ; we likewife cannot pay aa^ regard to the 
heavy blows of misfortune which fometimes perlccute 
ihe bell of men ; nor to the effects of an unhappy, 
paffionaie or unfoclable temper, which in many people 
eclipIU the moll excellent qualities. This obfcrvation 
rather alludes to thofe people who combine the beft 
will, and fincere probity with very prominent good 
qualities, and an indefatigable zeal to paCt honoumbl* 
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and fmoothly through the world, to eftablifh their own 
profperity and to promote that of their fellow-men, 
but notwithllanding are overlooked and fail in their 
diligent endeavours to eSed: fo laudable a purpofe. 
What is the caufe of this phenomenon ? Of what qual- 
ity are they deftitute which others poffefs, who, not- 
withftanding their being devoid of intrinfic worth, at- 
tain the higheft degree of profperity ? They are defti- 
tute of what the French call efprit de conduite^ of the 
art of converftng with men : an art which the block- 
head frequently catches fooner without ftudying it, 
than the judicious, wife, or witty ; the art of render- 
ing themfelves noticed, diftinguiihed and refpefted, 
v/ithout provoking envy ; to accommodate themfelves 
to the various tempers, opinions and paflions of men, 
without being deceitful ; to be able to fall in unaffeded- 
ly with the tone of every company, without lofing the 
originality of their charafter, or demeaning themfelves 
to low flattery. The man whom nature has not gift- 
ed with this happy difpofition, muft acquire by the 
lludy of men a certain pliancy, fociability, modera- 
tion, forbearance, felf-deriial, dominion over his paf- 
fions, watchfulnefs over himfelf, and the ferenity of 
an uniformly equal temper ; and he will obtain poC- 
feffion of that ufeful art which only with juftice can 
be called the Pra£lical Philofophy of Social Life. We 
ought however not to confound it with that noxious 
and mean fervility of a contemptible flave, who fuflfers 
himfelf to be abufed by every one, gives himfelf up to 
jEvery knave to obtain a meal, humbles himfelf before 
every powerful wretch to procure fome lucrative poft, 
is (ilent when he ought to fpeak his mind freely, af- 
fifts in the execution of roguery, and idolizes titled 
ftupidityr In treating on that fpirit of condud, which 
muft guide us in our converfation with men of all 
clafTes, I do not however mean to write a book on the 
art of complimenting, but purpofe laying before the 
reader fome refults of the experience I have had dur« 
ing a long intercouife with m^n of all ranks and fitu^ 



ations. I do not proinifc to delineate a coni|>]etean*r 
regular fyltcin of Practical Phitofopiiy of Soci:iI Life* 
bill fliall give only fragments and materials which will 
fcrve as a bafis for further inveftigalion. It is ex* 
tremdy important for various reafons, that a perlbn 
wifliing to aifociate with men and to live amongfl 
them, fliould lludy the art of accommodating hiinfelf 
to their manners, cuftoms, tone and difpofition ; and 
of this art I am going to fay fomething. But what 
calling can I have to write a book on the fpirit of con- 
dufl; — / who in my life having fo frequently difplayed 
but very httle of it ? Docs it become me to prefume 
to difpenle knowledge of men, while I myfelf having 
been io repeatedly a vittim of fuch imprudent indif> 
cretion as fcarccly could have been excufable in a no- 
vice ? Can it be expected, that a man who lives al- 
moH entirely fecludcd from human fociety, could leach 
the art of converfmg with men ? Let us fee, my friends, 
what I can reply to this objeftion. 

If through dear bought experience I have been ren* , 
dered fenfible of my own imprudence, fo much the 
better. Who is more competent to warn againft danr 
gers than a man who has been involved himl'el! in dif- 
ficulties ? If temper imd wcaknefs, (or ftiould 1 not 
rather call it fenfibilily of a feeling heart, which is al- 
ways ready to give itlelf up to others,) if a ftrong de- 
fire for the bleflings of love and fricndfliip, for oppor- 
tiuiitics of ferving others and of exciiing fympathy, 
have frcquenLly promoted rae to act imprudently, and 
to difregard the voice of cool and refleding reafon ; 
my errors did not proceed from fliort-fightednefs, fim- 
pUcity and want of knowledge of men, but from an in- 
teriul impulfe to love and to render myfelf bclored, 
to be aSive and to do good. As for the reft, there 
are perhaps but fc* men, who in fo fliort a period will 
be involved in fuch fmguiar relations and connexions 
with people of ail defcriptions as I have been witbii) 
ibc lad twenty vcar^; and (Itoutd a man be limilarly 
circunrtEtiaced, iiad uoi eatircly negkftci by mol' " 
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and education, he muft indeed meet with numerous 
opportunities in the fpace of fo many years, that will 
enable him to make obfervations and to warn againfb 
thofe dangers he could not efcape himfelf. My living 
at prefent retired and fecluded from the world, is nei- 
ther owing to mifanthropy nor to a filly fingularity. 
I have very important motives for it; but to deliver 
them here at large would be fpeaking too much of 
myfelf, efpecially as I (hall be obliged, at leaft, to give 
feme account of my own experience in this Introduc- 
tion. Therefore I beg leave to fay thus much : — I 
was very young when I firft ftepped upon the theatre 
of the great world and the court. My temper was 
lively, reftlefs and eafy to be affefted, and my blood 
warm ; the feeds of many violent paffions lay conceal- 
ed within me ; I had been fomewhat fpoiled in my 
firft education, and had too great attention paid my 
little perfon, which induced me to demand too much 
confideration from thofe around me. Grown up in 
a country where flattery, diflimulation and cringing 
are not much encouraged, I was indgd but little pre- 
pared for that pliancy I wanted (ffehfure fuccefs 
among utter ftrangers and in defpotic Hates. The in- 
ftruftion of young minds in true policy is frequently 
very unfuccefsful, and not rarely attended with con- 
fiderable dangers ; our own experience in faft is the 
beft inftruftor. Thefe leflbns produce the moil falu- 
tary efl'eft (if we pay not too dear for them) and make 
the deepefl impreflton. My Hvclinels caufed me to 
commit many inconllflent adions ; I was precipitate 
in every thing, always doing either too much or too 
h'tlle, ever being too late or too focn ; becaufe inva- 
riably, I was about to commit a folly, or had to re- 
trieve one. I generally miffed my aim from omitting 
to aft upon a fir.iple plan. When I firft appearad at 
court, I was too carelefs, too open and unfufpicious, 
which did me a great deal of injury. I refolved, how- 
ever, to become a complete courtier j my conduct 
grew artiitcial, and I loft the confidence of good mes^^^ 
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I was too pliant, and this deprived ine of external re-» 
gard, interna! dignity and felf-confiftency. Being dii^ 
iatisfied with myfelf and others, I grew referved and 
lingular. This created aftonifliment ; my focicty was 
courted and my fociability revived again. I renewed 
my former connexions, difcarded my fingularitlcs, and 
ihe harm which my feclufion from the world had cre- 
ated, and which had attracted the attention of others, 
difappeared at once. At another period 1 laOied the 
follies of the times with fonie degree of wit ; I was 
now dreaded, but not beloved ; this grieved me ; and 
being defirous to repair this lofs, I proved myfelf a 
harmlefs being, difplayed kind and benevolent fenti- 
ments, and fliewed that I was incapable of hurting and 
perfecuting others. But what was the confequence? 
Every one of thofe I had offended by my former con- 
duct, or who imagined themfelvcs the objeft of my 
farcafms, abufed me on feeing n^e defend myfelf only 
with blunted weapons which could do no harm. At 
other times, when my fatirical humour was encourag- 
ed by the appla^ of jovial companions, I lathed great 
and little fools Wthout mercy ; the wits laughed ; but 
thofe that were wifer fhook iheir heads and treated me 
with coldnefs. Being defirous of ihowing that my 
humour was not tinfturcd with malice, I ceafed ridi- 
culing others, and palliated every folly. This, how- 
ever, made me appear to fome a fimpleton, while oth- 
ers fufpefted me of hypocrify. When I feleded my 
companions from among the mod excellent and cn- 
h"ghtened men, I applied in vain for the protection of 
a blockhead who was- at the helm of government ; 
and when I ad'ociated with people of inferior talents, 
I was treated as belonging to the fame clafs with them. 
People deftitute of education and of low rank abufed 
me, when I treated them with more than ufual kind^ 
nefs ; and of thofe of higher rank 1 made enemies 
when they offended my vanity. I now ni;ide the 
blockhead too fenfible of my fuperiority, and was per- 
fccuted i 1 was too niodell, and experienced negleft ; 
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[ accomodated myfelf io all the peculiarities of my 
connexions, and fell in with the tone of thofc indificr- 
ent focieties I frequented, and thereby loil my pre- 
cious time, the regard of wife and good men, and par- 
I'cutarly felf-fatistactJon ; at other times I was loo att- 
cfs, and from want of felf-confidence a£tcd a pitiful 
lart when I ought and could have (hewn myfelf to 
dvantage. At one period I too rarely went abroad^ 
nd was fufpeded of pride or puerile fear of men; 
It another I fticwed myfelf every where, and was ac- 
cvded of being intruding. While I was a young man, 
l abandoned myfelf imprudently and exclufively it> 
rvery one that called hirafelf my friend and (hewed 
jie affedion, and was often dreadfully deceived and 
Ufappointed in my fweeteft expedarions ; afterwards 
, became the friend of every one, and ready to ferve 
ny perfon who wanted my affiftance, in confequaicc 
to one attached himfelf to me, becaufe none of my 
lonnexjons valued a heart acceilible to any that fought 
nendlhip. When I expeQed too much I was deceiv- 
dj and when 1 gave up all confidence in the failb 
md probity of men, i could enjoy no focial pleafure 
)r be interefied by any objea. The public are not ig- 
lorant, that I was aftive in tlic afibciaiion of the Illu- 
ninati, as they were called. This union which was 
lirefted by people, who, on account of their rank, 
nrth, civil relations and talents, were clalTed vhh the 
noft important men in Germany — made the know- 
edge of the human heart a particular objeft of their 
ludy. The perfon who managed almoft the whole 
llTairs of that extenfive fociety (which was my cafe for 
I confiderable time,) had, indeed, opportunities of be- 
;oming acquainted with people of all ranks, of very 
lifTerent culture and difpofition, and to obferve than 
n various fituations ; however as the intercourfe with 
Coft of them was carried oh by way of letters only, 
ny praGical experience gained in the whole but Unle 
»y it. The treafure I gathered at ihofe courts where 
' fpeat a greac part of my Uf?, was by far more coa- 
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fiderable. But I muft confefs, that, although I made 
many obfervations at thefe theatres of folly and deceit, 
yet I improved but little in the art of rendering 
them advantageous to myfelf, as I never could bridle 
my lively temper fo much as to be capable of conceal- 
ing my blind fide fo carefully as I ought to have done. 
And thus did the years elapfe in which I could have 
made my fortune, as it is commonly termed. Now, 
lince I have acquired a more perfeft knowledge of men, 
and my eyes have been opened by experience, which 
has rendered me more circumfpefl: and capable of op- 
erating on the human heart, it is too late to put that 
knowledge in praftice. The few advantages I could 
obtain by it for the reft of my life, are not worth the 
trouble and exertion which it would coft me ; and it 
is as little becoming a man, whofe principles have been 
fixed by age and experience, to begin at fo late a pe- 
riod to grow pliant, as it would be pardonable in 
him to turn fop. It isjiow indeed, too late to begin 
with the praOice of my experience ; however it is not 
yet too late to point out to young men the path they 
ought to purfue ; therefore let us fee what I can do, 
and come nearer to the point. 
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CHAPTER I. 



General Rules and Obfervathns to gwde us in our Cotu 

verfation with Men. 



SECTION L 



Our preienfions are generally the Jiandard by Hvhich 
the world judges of our abilities and merits. A golden 
rule 1 A theme fufficient for a folio volume on the 
fpirit of condud and the means of gaining our point 
in the v^orld ; a maxim, the truth- of which is con- 
firmed by the experience of all ages. This experience 
teaches the adventurer and boafter to perfuade the 
multitude that he is a man of confequence ; to fpeak 
of his connexions with princes and mini/lers of llate, 
who frequently even do not know that he exifts, in 
terms that procure him, if not more, at lead, many a 
meal and accefs to families of rank and fortune. I 
knew a man who fpoke in this manner in all compa- 
nies of his intimacy with the Emperor Jofeph II. and 
Prince Kaunitz, although I am certain that thefe great 
men fcarccly knew his name, and had heard nothing 
of him except that he was a turbulent' man and a li- 
beller. As no one inquired into the truth of his pre- 
tenfions, it enabled him to gain for a fliort time fo 
much credit with many people as to induce them to 
apply for his interference with the Emperor, when- 
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ever they had occafion to petition for fomething. In 
fuch cafes he ufed to write to fome great man or oth- 
er at Vienna, and beaded of the number of his noble 
friends in fuch terms as to obtain frequently a civil 
and kind anfwer, which he turned to further advan- 
tage. ^ 

This experience emboldens many a man of a mere- 
ly fuperficial knowledge to decide pofitively in mat- 
ters of which he, an hour before, fcarcely knew any 
thing ; and to give his opinion in terms which deter 
the modeft literati from contradifting and putting 
queftions to him that would expofe his ignorance. 
This experience encourages the prefumptuous block- 
head to intrude himfelf into the higheft dignities, to 
intimidate humble merit, and to deter every one from 
attempting to reduce him to his proper ftation. 

This experience teaches the moft ufelefs and per- 
verted geniufes, men without any talents and real 
knowledge, boafters and adventurers, to render them- 
felves neceflary to the great. It is generally the on- 
ly means by which the learned, the mufician, and pain- 
ter acquire fame. * 

Emboldened by this experience, the foreign artift 
frequently charges hundreds for a piece which a na- 
tive would execute ten times better for half the. fum. 
The works of the foreign artifts are, however, the 
rage ; he cannot fatisfy all the demands of his nume- 
rous cuftomers, and at laft, employs natives to work 
for him, and fells the produce of inland induftry at a 
high price by ftamping them with his name. 

Animated by this experience the author contrives 
to obtain a favourable criticifm on his work, pretend- 
ing in the preface to his tirefome compofition with I 
barefaced impudence, to have been preffed by con-. 
noifleurs and men of erudition, of whofe approbation 
and friendfliip he boafts, to publifli his book for the 
benefit of the world. 

This experience encourages the titled fpendthrift 
who is on the verge of bankruptcy, and wants to bor- ^ 
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WW money which he does not intend ever to repay^ 
to demand it in terms and in a manner which lead 
the rich ufurer to think it an honour to be cheated 
by him. 

Almoft all forts of application for proteSion or pre- 
ferment, made in that tone, meet with fuccefs, and are 
but rarely refufed ; whereas fcom, negleO: and difap- 
pointment generally are the reward of the humble and 
timid client. 

This experience teaches the fervant to obtain au- 
thority with his mafter; and perfons who receive 
kindnefs, to render themfelves fo important to their 
benefaftors as to lead them to think themfelves very 
fortunate for being able to {tx\tfucb men. In fhort, 
the maxim that our pretenji ns generally are thejland^ 
ard by which the world judges of cur abilities and mer^ 
its is the great panacea, the philofopher's ftone of all 
adventurers, boafters, impoftors, quacks, and flial low- 
brained geniufes, which enables them to make their 
fortune. — I would therefore not give a pin for that 
fpecific.-*-But ftop ! Should that maxim really be of 
no ufe at all to an honeft man ? Yes, my friends, we 
may turn it to feme advantage. It teaches us never 
to reveal our economical, phy/ical, moral and intel- 
leftual weaknefs, unlefs we are prefled by our calling 
or the moft urgent neceffity. Although we ought oa 
no account to have recourfe to impudent lies, yet we 
muft neglefl: no opportunity to fhew ourfelvcs as much 
to advantage as truth and probity will permit. We 
xnuft, however not do this in too grofs, vifible, ftriking 
and vain a manner, left we fliould lofe thereby more 
than we can gain. We rather ought to lead others, 
imperceptibly, to think that we poflefs more abilities 
and merits than appear at firft fight. If we hang out 
too fhowy a fign, we excite too much attention, and 
invite others to explore thofe defefts from which no 
fon of Eve is exempted, and thus our fame may re- 
ceive a mortal blow at once. Appear therefore with 
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a certain modeft confcioufnefs of your innate dignity, 
and above all things let your countenance befpeak 
your internal fenfe of veracity and reftitude. Difplay 
ibund reafon and knowledge whenever an opportuni- 
ty offers ; but be careful not to betray as much as 
might provoke envy, or render you fufpefted of too 
high pretentions, nor as little as might induce others 
to overlook or to contradid you with impudence. Be 
referved ; but take care to avoid the appearance of fin- 
gularity, timidity and pride. 

§ IL Strive to render yourfelf perfeft ; but avoid 
the appearance of perfeftion and infalibility. The 
world judges of you by your pretenfions ; and you 
have even to congratulate yourfelf if it imputes none 
to you v/hich you never had ; otherwife the leaft fault 
which you commit will induce people to exclaim: 
•* Ah, it is unpardonable mfuch a man !** and as peo^ 
pie of a weak underftanding generally rejoice at the 
difcovery of a defeft in a man who outfliines them, 
they will cenfure you with more acrimony for a fin- 
gle Jlip than they would another for a whole train of 
follies and roguery. 

\ § III. Be however not too much the flave of the 
opinion which others form of you. Be felf-confift- 
ent ! What need have you to care for the cenfure of 
the world if you aO: as you ought to do ? Your whole 
wardrobe of external virtues is not worth a pin, if you 
conceal a weak and mean heart under that tinfel drels, 
and put it on only to make a fhow with it in com- 
panies. 

§ IV. Above all things take care not to lofe your 
confidence in yourfelf, your truft in God, in good 
men and fortune. You will be forfaken by all your 
friends as foon as your countenance befpeaks diflatif- 
fo£Hon and defpair. I muft however obfcrve, that 
the unfortunate frequently is unjufl to men, and but 
too apt to mifinterpret ever)' ill humour, every little 
mark of coldiiefs in others, becaufe he imagines that 
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every one fees that he fuffers and wiflies to avoid the 
application which he might make for his aHiftance. 

§ V. Put not to your own account what you owe 
to the merits of others. If you receive civilities or 
are difUnguilhed in company, becaufe you are con- 
neded with fome great and refpeftable man, be not 

Eroud of it ; but be modeil enough to feel that, per- 
aps you would be treated differently if it were not 
for him, and ftrive to be honoured for your own fake. 
It is by ^r more preferable to fhine in a dark comer 
with our own li^ht than as a great moon of a foreign 
fun, or as a fatellite of a planet. 

§ VI. Difclofe your forrows and difafters if you 
are unfortunate or in want, and if reafon, principles 
and your own exertions are infufEdent to dUpel your 
cares, tq no perfon, not even to the wife of your bo-, 
fom, unle s you are certain to find relief. Few only 
are able and willing to eafe our burden ; the greater 
part make it only heavier i nay, many will fhun you 
if they fee that Fortune Irowns at you ; and all will 
defert you if they perceive that you are entirely def- 
titute of rerourcK, that you are deprived of all fup- 
port, and have not one proteSor left \ For who has 
the courage to take fingly and firmly the part of a 
man who js deferted by all the world ? Who has the 
fpirit to fay : " I know the man, he is my friend, and 
worth more than all the wretches that c^ifure and aC> 
perfe him." And if you fortunately fliould meet 
with fuch a friend in time of need, he will perhaps, 
be a fufferer himfelf an unfortimate being that is urged 
by defpair to unite his fate with yours, and whofe pro- 
tedion will do you more harm than good, 

§ VII. But fpeak alfo not too loudly of your prof- 
perity, nor difplay too much fplendour, wealth and 
genius. There are but few who will behold fuch a 
fuperiority without murmuring and envy. I would 
advife you for the fame reafon, not to be too kind to 
others ; becaufe men are generally but too prone to 
fliuu aa over-geoerous benefactor, as we are ufed to 
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flee from a creditor whom we never can pay. Be 
therefore careful not to appear too great in the eyes 
of your brethren ; for, befides, they will demand too 
much of you, and a fingle refufal will make them for- 
get in a moment thoufands of benefadions which they 
have received from you. 

§ VIIL Difclofe never in an ungenerous manner 
the defcdts of your neighbour, in order to found your 
own praife at his expenfe ; nor expofe the failings of 
others to fhine with additional luftre. 

§ IX. Be lefs eager to fliine in companies than to 
afford others an opportunity of appearing to advan* 
tage, if you wifli to pleafe and to be applauded. But 
few people can bear to fee others difplay their fuperi- 
ority. They will rather forgive us an ambiguous ac» 
tion, nay even a crime, than a deed through which 
we eclipfe them. But when you are at fome diftance 
from them, and do not fquare their compafs of adliv- 
ity, they will, perhaps, do you juftice. I have fre- 
quently obtained the reputation of being a witty and 
fenfible man in companies in which I had not uttered 
a fingle reafonable fentence, and in which I had done 
nothing elfe but to llften with an exemplary patience 
to fafhionable and half learned nonfenfe, or to intro- 
duce a fubjeO: of which one of the fociety was defir- 
ous to fpeak. Many people do me the unmerited 
honour to introduce themfelves to me with the hum- 
ble afTurance, (at which I fometimes can not help 
fmiling,) that they come to pay me their refpeft as a 
celebrated author ; they fit down, begin to talk, giv- 
ing me fcarcely room to fpeak a word, though they 
came to admire me, and leave me delighted with my 
inilruftive and agreeable converfation and charmed 
with me in the highed degree, becaufe I had under- 
Itanding enough to lijien to ihcm. 

Have patience with all weaknefTes of that kind ; 
and if, for inltance, a perfon fhould introduce a ftory 
or an agreeable anecdote which he likes to relate, let 
Jxim not perceive iii aa unplcrXaiu marxcr that the 
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fubjefl: is tirefome to you, becaufe you have heard it 
repeated frequently, or commumcated it to him your- 
felf. What can be more innocent than to promote 
cffufions of that fort if we can obtain by it a good 
name, and afford pleafure to others ? 

If p>eople have an innocent hobby-horfe, and, for 
inftance, are fond of talking of their hounds, hotfes, 
paintings, &c. or are pleafed when we drink a glafs 
of wine with them, then let us indulge them in thefe 
harmlefs fancies if we can do it without inconvenience 
and deceit. I have never been able to reconcile my- 
felf to the cuflom of thoie courtiers that are ufed to 
liflen to every one with an affefted attention, nay ev- 
en to interrupt us in the middle of a ientence which 
they have occafioned themfelves. 

S X. Prefence of mind is a rare gift of Heaven, 
and enables us to appear very much to advantage in 
Social Life. This valuable jewel can however not be 
acquired by art : yet if we are in want of it, we may 
at \eaft do fomething to repair that defeft by being 
conftantXy on our guard, and taking care not to be 
too precipitate in convcrfation, nor to utter any thing 
that might perplex ourfe\vcs or others. Very lively 
difpofitions ought to be particularly careful to obfcrve , 
this rule. I would advJfe thofe that are not gifted 
with much prefence of mind, if an unexpefted quef- 
tion (hould be put to them or an uncommon objefl: 
or incident furprife them, to be filent for a few mo- 
ments, and to give their confideration room for pre- 
paring them for the party which they ought to take. 
As a lingle, rafh and imprudent word or a ftep taken 
in the hurry of perplexity,jnaybe attended with fruit- 
lefs regret and dangerous confequences, a bold refo- 
lution, taken and executed on the fpot, may aUb, in 
critical moments, in which we frequently are thrown 
off our guard, be produfUve of fafety, happinefs and 
confolation. 

§ XI. If youwifii for temporal advantages, for fup- 
por^ and anployment in civil life } if you-defire to 
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V obtain fome poll in which you can be ufeful to 
country you mufl folicit, nay even frequently be^ 
it. Do not expeft that men will afiilt you of 
own accord if you are not abfolutely neceflai-y to i 
or intereft themfelves in your behalf without beii 
lidted, although your deeds fliould fpeak loudly 
you, and your want of afliftance be generally km 
Every one takes care of himfelf and his family i 
out troubling himfelf about the modeft nian,"w] 
too timid to appeal to his talents, antl'ihay Ilarv4 
an obfcure corner notwithftattding his fuperior tal 
and merits. For this reafon many a wcithy'ifiaaJI 
mains in obfcurity all his life, and has no opporti 
to be ufeful to his fellow-citizens becaufe he can 
ther beg nor cringe. 

§ XII. But let us requefl and accept of othi 
few fervices as polUble. We meet very rarely 
people who are difintcrefted enough not to demi 
iboner or later, great returns for fmall fervices ; and 
this deflroys the freedom of converfation, deprives ui 
of ihe liberty of aftion, and limits our cijpice* Al. 
though this fliould in ten inftances dilirefs us fcarceJy 
once, yet it will be prudent to a+oi'd that one poffiblc 
inflance, and rather to give as often :ts we can Tmd to 
ferve every one than to accept fervices or any thing 
elfe from others. There are alfo few people thatwiQ 
ferve you with a good grace. You will be convinced 
of it if you will make a trial. Many of youracquaint* 
ances will alfunie at once a grave and folemn air, in 
tlie higheft glee of good humour, if you addrfts'them 
with thefe or fimilar words : " I have a great farottr 
to beg of you; I am fadly diltrelfed." Men are how- 
ever very ready to ofler us fervices of which- -we are 
not in want, or even which they are not cap;ible to afi^ 
ford ua. The fpendthrift is always ready to fcrvcotW 
ers with money, and the blockhead witli advice. 

Above alt things be careful not to requefl any 6> 
vour of a pcrfon if you are convinced that he cannot 
well give you a rcfufiJ, how unwilling foever he ihould 
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be to oblige you ; for inftance, when he is under ob- 
l!j;alioiis to you, or depends upon you in any other 
nunncr. 

To -receive benefadions makes us dependent on 
■others, and we cannot lyiow what the confcquences 
tif it may be. It reduces us frequently to the necef- 
•fity either of (hewing loo much indulgence to bad 
men, or renders us fui'pecled of being ungrateful. 

If you with to render yourfcif inde|5endent on ihe 
alhliance of others you need but to have few n'anis, 
to be fober, regular and moderate in your wiflies ; If, 
on the contrarj', your heart is a wreftling place of nu- 
merous wild palGons, if your mind is condantly agi- 
tated either by ambition or third after gain, or per- 
turbatcd by voluptuous defires ; if you arc infected 
-by the extravagance and luxury of our age, and wifii i 
-for every thing that dazzles vour eyes j if rcfticfs cu- 
•nofity and a turbulent fpiril nnpel you iuceflantly to 
-inte^rfcre with the concerns of others, vou will always 
be in want of the afllltance of your friends and ac- 
quainuitces in order to obtain the gratihcation of your 
numberiefs »i(he*. _ 

§ Xni. IVhcn 1 recommend to my readers rather I 
to oblige every one than to accept of the ajjijiance of | 
othen, this does not contraditfl-tlie aflerdon that pru- 
dence requires we fhoald not do too much for others. 
1 would advife you in general to be obliging, but not 
'to obtrude your fervices upon others, nor to be the 
friend and confident of ex-ery one. Above all thing! 
do not cenfure, corrcd, or advife others, if you have i 
no Urgent calling to do it. Few only will thank you : 
for it, and many have already decided how to a£t * 
when they apply for our advice. I>o not trouble your ' 
friends and acquaintances with trifling commiflions if 
you polTibly can avoid it ; for inllance, to buy fome- 
tbing for you, to deliver a mefTage, &c. I would alfo 
recommend to you to decline every charge of that 
fort ; for the execution of fuch coimuifTions U gener- 
ally atteaded with lols of timc> aujLyojmUI f^^ be J 
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able to execute them to the fadsfaftion of your friends. 
They are generally attended with lofs of time and 
money, and rarely gratefully acknowledged. Be alfo 
careful not to interfere in domeftic difputes : and 
above all things be cautious how you reconcile ene- 
mies and fettle differences, if the diffenting parties are 
not particularly dear to you, becaufe both parties ge- 
nerally ihake hands unexpectedly to attack the peace- 
maker jointly. Match-making leave to Heaven and 
a certain clafs of old women. 

§ XIV. No rule is more generally ufeful, none 
ought to be obferved more facredly, and tends more 
to procure us refpett and friends than that which 
teaches us to keep our word rigidly even in the moft 
trifling inftances, to be faithful to all our promifes, 
and never to wander from the ftrait road of truth and 
veracity. You are intilled in no inftance and by no 
motive whatever to fay the contrary of what you think, 
although it would frequently be highly wrong and 
imprudent ' to difclofe every thought of your heart. 
No neceflity, how imperious foever it be, can excufe 
an untruth ; no breach of veracity has ever been com- 
mitted without having produced, fooner or later, pain- 
ful confequences ; v/hcreas the man who is known to 
be a Have to his word, and never to indulge himfelf 
with the commiffion of an untruth, gains confidence, 
a good name and general regard. 

§ XV. B'j Itrict, pundual, regular, afliduous and 
diligent in your calling. Keep your papers, keys and 
every thing in fuch an order as to be able to find ev- 
ery individual article in the dark. Beftow a ftill more 
rigid care upon the property of others which is en- 
trufted to you. Never lend books to others which 
you have borrowed. If any be lent to you, fend or 
carry them back in proper time, and do not give your 
friends or fervants the trouble to fetch them. Every 
one is glad to be connected and to tranfaft bufmefs 
with a perfou upon whofe pundtuality in words and 
deeds v.c can rely. Appear punctually at the place 
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to which you have promifed to come, though you 
fhould be the only one that is fo regular ; good and 
bad examples of that fort are generally imitated, and 
the irregularity of others is no excufe for ours, 

§ XVI. Intereft yourfelf for others if you wifli them 
to intereft themfelves for you. A perfon that is def- 
titute of fellow feeling, of a fenfe for friendfliip, be- 
nevolence and love, and lives merely for himfelf, will 
alfo be left to Jhift for himfelf when he wants the af- 
fiftance of others. , 

§ XVII. Implicate no one in your private differen- 
ces, and demand not of thofe with whom you are con- 
nected to take a pd&i^ the animofities. which exift 
between yourfelfcaim others. 

A great number of fuch rules are comprehended in 
the old maxim : " Put yoiirfelf in your imaj^inaiion 
frequently in the place of oti^(prs, and alk yourfelf — 
How fhould you be pleafed m fuch a fituation — ^if 
this were demanded of you — ^if you were treated in fuch 
a manner — ^if you were defired t6 take fo much pains 
-^to afford fuch an afliftance— or to give fuch an ex- 
planation ?" 

§ XVIII. Do not trovible yourfelf about the aftions 
of others while they have no relation to yourfelf, or 
fo much influence on morality as would render it crim- 
inal to be filcnt. What is it to you whether a perfon 
walks flow or quick, fleeps little or much, is often or 
feldom at home, wears a fimpleora fumptuous drefs, 
drinks wine or beer, contrafts. debts or hoards, up 
money, keeps a miftrefs or nolf Butf^ids which we 
/jjuji know we learn frequently beft of Itupid people, 
becaufe they relate them withoMfc witty exagii;e rat ions 
and additions,. without paffion aad artful mifreprefen- 
tation. 

§ XIX. Do never defert your principles while you 
are convinced that they are jaU. To make exceptions 
is very dangerous and leads farther than we at firft 
intend to go, from trifles to matters of importance. 
If, therefore, you have refolved cnce after mature con- 
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fideration to lend out no book, to drink no more tl 
a ceriuin quantity of wine, kc. your own father i 
niufl not be capable to perfuade you to decline f 
it, while the motives which determined your firft i 
olution continue to remain in force. Be firm, ' 
cautious not to take a refolution until you have col 
fidered all pofliblc cafes, nor to perfiil obftinately in 
trifles. 

Above all tilings be always confiftent. Form a 
certain plan of Ule and do not fwerve from it the 
breadch of a hair, although that plan (hould be rather 
lingular. People will perhaps talk a fhort time of 
your finguiarity, but finally be filenr, refrain from 
difturbing you any further and efteem you for your 
firmnefs. We in general are always gainers by a reg- 
ular perfeTerance and a wife firmnefs. Principles re*" 
fcmble in one point allj^er materials of which fome- 
ihing Is made ; namely, the bell proof of their good- 
nefs confifls in their durability ; and, in truth, when 
we minutely inquire mto the reafons fiom which even 
iIk nobleft adions of fome people frequently are un- 
der rated, we find oftentimes that the public fufpefts 
the objeft and tendency of thefe aftions, becaufe they 
do not feem to accord with the fyftent of the man that 
performs them, becaufe they are inconfiftenl with his 
ufual mode of proceeding. 

§ XX. Above all things ftrive to have always a 
good confcience. Avoid moft ftudioufly to give your 
heart the leaft occafton to reproach you on account 
of the objefl of youn^aftions and of the means which 
you employ to attain it. Purfue never crooked way« 
and you may firmly^ely upon good confequences, the 
affi(l:i!ice of God ami of good men in time of need. 
Although you Jhould be thwarted for fome time by 
misfortune, yet the bltlsful confcioufnefs of the good- 
nefs of your heart and w the rectitude of your defigns 
vnl\ afford you uncommon ftrength and comfort ; 
your forrowfiil countenance will intereft ihofe with 
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whom jrou converfe much more than the grimaces 
of the fmiling and grimiing villain who /eems to be 
happy. 

S XXI. Be conMent in your conduft, whatever the 
part be which you have undertaken to a&. Be not 
warm, civil and obliging, pleafant and entertaining 
to-day, and cool, rude, dry and mute as a ftatue to« 
morrow ! It is difficult and difagreeable to converfe 
with people of fuch a fickle difpofition. When they 
ire in good humour or no other perfon is with them 
who is of a higher rank, jocofer or a better flatterer 
than we are, they will receive us with marks of the 
mod cordial and intimate friendfhip. We are charm* 
ed with their condud, rely upon their kindneis, and 
go a few days after to pay another vifit to that agree* 
able man who was fo extrei^ely glad to fee us, and 
invited us fo kindly to come.very often to his houfew 
But how different is our rec^tion ! We are received 
with a chilling coldnefs and grave looks ; our hoft 
leaves us in a comer, to amuf(#ourfelves as well as 
we can, and replies only in monofyllables to our quef« 
tions, becauCe he is juft furrounded with venal para- 
fites who can flatter his pafEons better than we. I ad- 
vife you to drop by degrees all connexions with fuch 
people, and hi afterwards they fhould be aduated by 
a tranflent whim to feek your company again, to re- 
ceive them in return with ferious dignity, and to fteal 
imperceptibly out of their focietyt 

§ XXII. Make fome diflinftion in your externa! 
conduft towards thofe with whom you converfe, and 
in the marks of attention whicl|^ou fhow them. Do 
not fhake hands with ever^j one^ox prefs all your ac- 
quaintances without difcrimlj|j||bn to your heart : for 
what will be left for the fridjjd^ your bofom or thofe 
whom you prefer, and who dBTely upon your marks 
of friendfhip and efteem ? wfaS can fet any value upon 
them if you difpenfe them fo laviihly \ 

§ XXm. There are two principal motives that 
ought to prevent us from being too communicative i 
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firfl:, the fear of betraying our weaknefs and being 
abufed ; and then the confideration that if wc have 
ufed people once to be informed of all our concerns, 
they will at laft expeO: to be made acquainted with 
every trifling ftep which we take, to know all our af- 
fairs and to be confulted on all occafions. On the 
other hand, we muft alfo avoid being too referved and 
clofe : bccaufe this might lead others to fufpeft fome- 
thing important or even dangerous to be at the bot- 
tom of all our tranfaftions, which would involve us in 
many difagreeable fituations and render us objcfts of 
fufpicion, particularly in foreign countries, on travels 
and many other occafions. Too much referve can 
alfo hurt us very much in Social Life in' general, and 
injure us even in the converfation with worthy friends. 
§ XXIV. Attempt neier to render a perfon ridic- 
ulous in company howv many defeds foever he may 

have. If he be ftupidV y^^ will ^^^p ll^^l^ honour 
from direfting the fhafts of your wit at him ; fliould 
he however happen t6 be lefs ftupid than you think, 
you may become the butt of his ridicule ; if he be no- 
ble minded and gifted with a feeling heart you will 
hurt him ; and fhould he be malicious and revenge- 
ful he will, perhaps, refent it fooncror later. And if 
the public have but the leafl confideration for our 
opinion of others, we can eafily injure a good man In 
civil life by ridiculing him in company, or deprefs a 
weak perfon fo mudh as to extinguifh every fpark of 
ambition, and to deftroy every buddmg talent in his 
foal, when we expofe him to fcorn and difgrace by 
unveiling his defefrs,. 

§ XXV. Terrify and tcaze no perfon, not even 
your moft intimate friends, by falfe reports, vexatious 
jokes, nor by any thing^-Aat could reduce them to a 
momentary diftrefs or uneafincfs. There are fo many 
really unpleafant, anxidus and diftrcfiing moments in 
this world, that it is our fraternal duty to remove ev- 
ery thing that could add even as little ?.s the weight 
of a grain of the balance to the load of real and im- 
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aginary evils. It is equally wrong and imprudent to 
give a friend out of merriment a momentary pleafure 
that ibon pafTes away, by fiSitious joyful intelligence. 
There are real acts of cruelty which do not fea'on, 
but embitter Jhe joys of Social Convcrfation. Pru- 
dence alfo advifes you not to excite curiofity nor to 
torment people by unfiniOied fentences, but rather to 
be filent if you are not inclined to fpeak out. There 
are people who are ufed to give their friends fuch myf- 
terious hints, as for inftance : " I have heard very un- 
pleafant things of you, but am not at liberty to com- 
municate to you what I have been told." Such hints 
are of no ufe and create uneafinefs. 

We muft in general perplex people as little as pof- 
fible, and when fome perfon is going to commit an 
imprudent aftion ; for inAance, to fpeak ill of a book 
whofe author is prefent, or to be put to the blufti in 
any other manner, rather fpare him that perplexity 
and endeavour to repair his blunder as well as we can ; 
and if any perfon through inattention fhould break or 
drop fomething, or commit any other trifling miftake, 
good breeding requires we ffiould take no notice of it, 
at leaft not look at him with marks of diflatisfaQion 
or aftonifhment, which would only increafe his dif- 
trefs. 

§ XXVI. Above all things let us never forget that 
people want to be amufed and entertained ; that even 
the moft inftruftive convcrfation at laft becomes irk- 
fome to many if it be not feafoncd by occafional failles 
of wit and good humour ; further, that nothing in 
the world appears to the generality wittier, wifer and 
more pleafant than what is faid to their praife and 
flatters their vanity ; but ttm^ it alfo is beneath the 
dignity of a rational mail to aA the mean part of a 
jeiter, and unworthy of an ho«dl man to flatter mean- 
ly. There is a certain medium which I wifh to re- 
commend to you. Every man has at leaft one good 
quality which we may praife without degrading our- 
felvcs ; and an encomium of that fort uttered by a 
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man of underflanJing and judement may become i 
impulfe to ftnve at greater pertection. This hint will 
be fufficient for thofc that are inclined to underflai 



Difplay as much as you can an unrufHed and fcrc 
countenance. Nothing Is more charming ?.nd aqf 
ble than a certain jovial and cheerful difpofiiion whi 
emanates from the fource of a guililefs heart that J 
not agitated by the tetiipefts of warring and viol a 
paflions. A perfon that conftantly hunts after wilti-"! 
cifms and fhows that he hss^udisJ to amufe the com- 
pany, will pleafe only for a (hort time and intereft. but 
a few J his Society will net be courted by thofe whole 
hears pant after better converfation, and whofe mind* 
vllh for Secralic entert^nment. 

A perfon who fets up for a dealer in wllticifms snt] 
jokes not only exhaufh himfclf foon and grows flar, 
but alio experiences frequently the misfortune to of- 
fend his companions, if he be m a particular humour 
to open the trcafures of his jocofe trifles. Every meal 
to which he is invited, every civility that is ihewii him, 
fcems to be attended with the onerous condition to 
deferve that honour by a difplay of his jokes ; and if 
ever he attempt to raife his tone to a iiigher ftrain and 
to introduce a ferious fubjecV, he is laughed at before 
he has finiihcd his fentence. True humour and gen- 
uine wit cannot be forced nor produced by art and 
mental toils ; but they are felt like the prefence of 9 
celellial being, creating pleafure, congenial warmth 
and fccret awe. When you wifli to difplay your \rit 
you ought always to confider firft in what company 
you arc. A difcourfe which is very entertaining to 
people of a certain education, may appear verj' tediou* 
and improper to others, and a humorous expreffioa 
which is received well in a fociety compofed of gen- 
tlemen may be very unfeafonable in a circle of ladies. 

5 XXVil. Quit the fociety of no perfon without 
having told him fomething obliging or inflruftlve, ' 
a manner which does not cS'cnd liis modeflv nor f 
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t appearance of being ftudied, that he may have no 
eafoa to think the hour loll which he h:i8 fpetit in 
Our company, ami be fenfible that you intcriift youiv 
if for him, that you are fincerely concerned for liit 
Ippinefg, and do not lavilh your civilities indifcrimi- 
ttely upon every one that happens to come in your 
ay. But do not mifunderftand me ! I wifli if poflS- 
fe to banilh all idle talk from converfation, and to 
fevitit upon my readers lo be careful never to utter 
ly thing that neither is ufeful nor impans real pica- 
irc to him who muft lUten to you, and interefts nei- 
»er his head nor his heart. I do therefore not rc- 
Dmmcnd to you the cuftom of thofe that diftrefs aU 

eir acquaintances without infermiffion by empty com- 
Umenrs, flatteries- and encomiums which admit of no 

afonable reply. As for the rell, I do not think ic 
tiproper to intermix our difcourfe fonietimes with a 
meant expreflion of civility, or a merited and 
Boded encomium that may ferve as an incitement to 
le further purfuit of virtue. The fubfequent exam- 
will more clearly elucidate my real principles with 
egard to this point : I once fat at the table of a friend 
etween a beautiful, young <u\d fenfible lady, and ft 
Etie deformed and ugly old maid, i committed the 
odenefs to converfe during dinner only with the for- 

:r, and to negleft the latter entirely. When thrf 
efert was ferved up the rudenefs of my conduft fud- 
enly ftruck me, and I now repaired the fault which 

had committed, by a grofs otTence againft finceriiy 
nd veracity. Turning myfelf towards my neglefted 
leighbour, I mentioned an incident which had hap- 
6ned about twenty years fince, and when file told me 
le did not recoiled it I had the meannefs to reply : 
' It is no wonder, for then you muft have been a 
"jild." The little deformed being was highly pleafcd 
t my thinking her fo young, ana that Hngle word 
aincd me her good opinion. She ought however to 
Ive defpifed me for that flattery. How cafy Would 
D 
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u have "been for me to introduce 2. fubjed that could- 
hsre interelled her wiihaut nourilhing her filly ia&t< 
tntioD ! and this would have been my duty ; infteaid 
yf which I negleded her entirely all the time while we 
were at dinner. That EiuTerable fiacter}' was undoub- 
cdty a very unmanly and diOiooountble expedient to 
make amends for my ungentlemanlike negWd. 

We may however fometimes give great offence » 
fome people though we imagined what we faid was 
very obliging. There are, for inAance, perfons who 
would take it very ill were we to aiTure ihem that the? 
appear to be ven" good natured, and others are oQeni' 
ed if they are told that they have avery healthy look* 

§ XX\1II. If you are defirous to gaJn UHing re- 
fye&. i if you wifli to od'end no one ; to tire no perlba 
by your converfition ; I advife you not to fcafoii your 
difcourfeconftantly withafperfions, ridicule and back> 
biting, nor to ufe yourfctf to the contemptible cuflom 
of jeering. This may pleafe now and then particular- 
ly in the circle of a certain clafs of people ; bui a 
man that conftantly labours to amufe the company at 
the espcnfe of other people, or of truth, will certamly 
be fliuimed and defpifcd at laft, and he defervesit; 
for a man of feeling and undeillanding will bear with 
the failings of odiers, aa he nmlt be fcnfible how 
much mifchief fopietinies a fmgle ridicule may pro- 
duce though no harm be meant. He alio cannot bitt 
wifl] for more fubflantial and ufeful converfation and 
loathe gibing nonfenfe. Yet we ufe ourfclvcs but too 
eafily to that miferabie cullom in what they call ibc 
falhioruble circles. 1 do howeva not mean to con- 
demn all ridicule in general and at all times, nor U> 
deny that many follies and abrDidities can be counter- 
acted be(t in left familiar circtcii by the lafhes of finct 
not too plain nor too perfonal, ridicule. Neither do 
\ defire you to applaud cveiy thing you fee and hear, 
Hor to excufe »U faults; 1 rather muit confcfs, that I 
aiu-av& fufpo^ people rhat aH'cfl to cover all defe& 
tif otliers with tlic cloak of charity. 'ITic)' are gencr- 
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ally Tiypbcritfes who wifli to bribe others by the Tion- 
ourable terms in which they Jpeai of them, to forget 
the injuries which they commit againit thofe very per- 
fons : or they intend to prevail on us by fuch a con-' 
d\x6tj to be equally indulgent to their own failings and 
defe£ls. 

* § XXIX. Avoid as much as poi&ble to relate an^, 
ecdotes, particularly fuch as place others in an unfa- 
vourable light, efpecially if they be founded merely 
on hcarfay. They are frequently idle invcnfipns, or 
have paiTed already through fo many hands as to bd 
greatly exajc^gerated or mutilated, and thus eflentially 
altered. We can oftentimes ferioufly injure innocent^ 
and deferving people by the relation of fuch anecdotes,- 
and more frequently involve ourfelves in great diffi- 
euldes. ". 

§ XXX. Be careful not to carry {lories from one 
houfe to another, nor to relate fanuliat table talks^ 
family difcourfes and obfervations which yoii have 
made on the domeftic concerns and life of people 
with whom you frequently converfe. Ahhough you 
fhould not be a malicious tale-bearer, yet fuch an offi* 
<Hous gamility would create vrnttriifi and might occa- 
fion a great deal of animofity and difharniony. 

§ XaXL Be cautious how you cenfure and contra- 
dift others. ITiere are few things in the world that 
have not at leaft two different fides. Prejudices over-' 
darken frequently the judgment even of a wife man,^ 
and it is difficult to form always a juft idea of the fit- 
nation of others: Be alfo particularly careful not to 
judge raftily of the a£Uons of judicious men, unlefs 
your modefty tell you that you are wifer than thofe 
whom you cenfure. This internal fenfe of our own 
.fuperiority is however always very fufpicious. A 
\kife man generally is more lively than another, has 
to combat more violent paffions, cares little for the 
opinion of die multitude, is iefs anxious than others 
to juftify the purity of his motives.^ As for the reft. 
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you will do well always to aik before you pronoi 
judgment upon others: "What good does that 
do ? Is he ufeful to his brethren f And if he be, 
ought to forget the little paflionate failings which," 
has, and which are hurtful to no one but hiinfe" 
at moft caufe only a trifling and tranfient harm. 

Above all things do not prefume to weigh fcrupo. 
loufly the motives by which others are aduated to do 
good. Such an account would perhaps frequently 
render your own deeds, even thofe that afford you the 
greateft fatisfaclion, very diminutive. The influence 
■which an adion has upon the happinefs of the world, 
ought always to be the ftandard by which we eHiinate 
its merits or demerits. 

§ XXXII. Take heed not to lire the patience of 
your hearers by tedioifs and prolix difcourfes. A 
certain taconifni, — if it do not degenerate into an af- 
fe^ed mode of fpeaking only in fentences and npho* 
rifms, or of weighing fcrupulouHy every word — a cer- 
tain iaconifm, /. e. the gift of faying much in few 
words, and of keeping the attention alive by the omit 
fion of unimportant details, and at other times the 
fldll of rendering a trifling circumftance interelling 1^, 
relating it in a lively manner — is the real art of fij- 
cial eloquence. I Ihall however fpeak of it more at 
large in another place, and now only advife you not 
to talk too much in general. Be parfiraoniou* in 
difpenfing your words and knowledge left your (lore 
Ihould be exhaufted too foon, and you relate what 
you neither ought nor intended to difclofe, which on- 
ly will ferve to render your difcourfe tedious and dif- 
agreeable. Let others alfo fpeak and contribute tbdr 
fliare towards the general converfation. There ^ 
people who without perceiving it, monopolize 
where the converfation, and were they in a com^ 
of more than ■nfty people would neverlhetefs foon 
ineansto be the only fpeakers in the room. Difa 
ab! ; as this muft be to every company it is equally 
pleafant and deftroys no leis the glee of Social 
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Ter&tion, when on the other hand we fee people of a 
different difpofition (landing mute and liftening as if 
they were fpies, catching every Improper and imprudent 
word that efcapes in the unfufpicious heat of cooverfa-* 
tion, as it fhould appear for fome Jinider and ma- 
licious purpofe. 

§ XXXIII. There are people in Social Life whd 
arc always ready to receive but never will give; whd 
defire to be amufed, inftrufted, ferved and applauded, 
paid and nurfed as it were by the reft of the Public, 
without giving any thing in return j who complain of 
being tired to death by the dulnefs of their compan- 
ions, but do not confider that others have juft reafon 
to retort the fame complaint againft ihemfelves ; who 
will fit quietly upon their chair, liftening in'th plea- 
fure to the fallies and exhilarating difcourfes of others, 
without taking the trouble to contribute any thing to 
the amufement of the company. This is however as 
UDJuft as it is tirefome. ITiere are alio many who 
conftantly are fpeaking only of their own perfon, of 
iheir domeftic concerns, their relations, deeds and of- 
ficial occupations ; who turn every fubjeft that ts 
brought upon the carpet into that channel, and take 
every limile, every idea which they ftart from thefa 
things. Avoid as much as pofTible to difplay in mix- 
ed companies the (hape, and to fpeak in the tone which 
you have received by your fpecial education, your 
profeffion and ftatlon In life. Do not fpeak of fub- 
je£ls that can be interefting to no one but yourfelf. 
Make no ailufion to anecdotes which are unknown to 
the company In which you are, nor to paffages from 
books which they probably never have read. Con- 
verfe not in a foreign language if you have reafon to 
believe that not all ihofe who are prefent underllatul 
it. Learn to accommodate yourfelf to the [one of the 
Society in which you are. Nothing can be more ab- 
furd than if, for inftancc, the phyfician entertain a 

{[roup ot young ladies with a defcription of his col- 
e^Hon of anatomical pi^paratiousj if the divin« in a 
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atcte of men of the world enter into a prolbt 
fion of fome cafuiflical point in theology, and the old 
and infirm literati entertain a young coquette wiih an 
enumeration of his corns and fores. 

We happen however frequently to come into cot 
panics where it is extremely difficult to introduce ! 
interelling fubjeft. If a fenfible man be furroundi 
by people that have no tafte for difcourfes of a bett 
fort and relilh only idle and trifling talk, it is no fai 
of his if he be not underftood, and he may confo 
himfelf with the confcioufnefs of ha\'ing fpoken 
matters that ought to intereft. 

. § XXXIV. Speak thereforenot too much of you 
felf when you are not in a circle of intimate frien* 
that intereft themfelves warmly in alt your concerns 
and even then you will do well to avoid all egotifc 
Take care not to fpeak too much of yourfelf if yoi 
friends out of civility fhould turn the converfation u 
on your perfon, your publications and fimilar fubject 
Modefty is one of the moft amiable qualities, an 
pleafes the more, the more rarely it is to be met with 
our times. Be therefore alfo not too eager to read yoi 
literary compofitions to people without being alked i 
recite them, to difplay your talents and to relate yoi 
meritorious aflions, nor to give others anopportunil 
to requefl it of you. I would alfo advife you not I 
dijirefs others by your converfation, /. e. not to difpU 
fuch a fuperiority as to render your companions mut 
or to place them in a difadvantageous light. 

§ XXXV. Do not concradia yourfell in converfi 
Uon by fupporting fome principle or other which yo 
have combated on a former occafion. We may chanj 
our opinions, bat prudence requires we fliould n( 
judge decifivcly in conipany, until we have weighs 
all the arguments for and againil the point in que 
tion. 

§ XXXVI. Take care not to expofe yourfelf o 
every occafion from want of memory or attention t 
yoHrfglf, becaufe you are ii\ love with your pwp \iy 
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by rdadng the fame ftories, anecdote!, flmilies, &c. 
on every occalion. It is in general, but particularly 
in Social Converfation, highly important that we fhould 
fharpen our memory, and for that reafon not ufe our- 
felves too much to write down every thing we wifli to 
recoiled^. 

§ XXXVn. Do not feafon your difcourfes with du- 
plicities, nor with allulions to objeds that dther cre- 
ate aveiilon or tnake chaftity bluln : nor applaud thofc 
that do it. No fenfible man can relifli fach difcourf- 
es. Deny no where your fenfe of fhame and chaftity 
and your averfion from obfcenity, though the compa- 
ny ffiould confift onJy of men. 

■ S XXXVIII. Intermix not your difcoarfes with flat 
-common place ezpreflions. Avoid, for inflance, the 
hacknied aflerdon * that health is an invaluable trea- 
fure ;* ' that (kaiting b a cold amufement ;' * that ev- 
ery one is his neareft neighbour / ' that all is wdl 
that ends well ;' ' that a burnt child fears the fire ;* 
or ' that time pafles fwiftly away,' which en pajfant is 
not true ; for as time is computed after a fixed ftand- 
ard it cannot pafa quicker than it muft do ; and a 
perfon to whom one year appears to have paffed more 
rapidly than another, muft have flept more than ufual 
or not have been in his fenfes ; fuch fentences are tirc- 
fome and frequently nonfenfical and void of truth. 

There are fome mechanical people one half of whofe 
difcourfes are compofed of cert^n exprdCons which 
they utter without thinking. They find you for in- 
ftance dangeroufly ill in your bed and < rejoice to fee 
you well.' If you Ihew them your piflure, * that it 
18 indeed an excellent likenefs but painted much too 
old.' They will fay of all children 'that they arc 
very big for their age, and very like their father or 
mother,' &c. 

% XXXIX. Do not teaze thofe with vhom you 
converfe with ufdefs queflions. There are people who 
bdn? ufed to fliape all thdr difcourfes in the form of 
queqion znA. anfwer, aOail us with fuch » number of 
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iiiterrogatlves as to render it impoflible for us to coq. 
verfe with them after our own manner. 

§ XL. Learn to brook contradiftion. Be not 
childi{hly fond of your own opinions. Do not grot 
paffionate and rude in difputing, not even v,Iien yonr 
ferious arguments are oppofed by ridicule and jeering. 
You have loft half, however good your caufe may be, 
if you lofe your equanimity; at Icaft you will not be 
able to convince your opponent. 

§ XLL Talk not of your domeftic concerns, ncr 
of vexatious fubjefts in the playhoufe, in concerts api 
other places of amufement. We refort lo thefe pla- 
ces to divert and to reft ourfelves, to forget the cam 
and troubles of life and to unbend our mind, it b 
therefore highly improper to obtrude our diurnal yoke 
again upon our (houldcrs. 

§ XLIL I think you will agree with me that ne 
honeft and fenfible man will feoff at effcntial doftrinet 
of religion, though he fhould be fo unfortunate as to 
queftion their truth ; but 1 mufl obferve that it would 
be equally improper to ridicule in company religiow 
xites, ceremonies that are held by many to be mateft- 
al parts of religion, or human inftitutions which fomc 
fefts efleem as articles of faith. You ought to refpeS 
what is facred to others, and to fuffer your brethren 
to enjoy the fame liberty which you claim for yourfeU. 
Do not forget that what we call menial illumination 
may be darknefs to others. Spare prejudices that af- 
ford peace to your weaker brethren. Rob no ow 
without giving him fomething better for what you lake 
from hini. Recollect always that ridicule never caft 
cmvince others ; that our reafon which in this fubli*- 
nary world labours under many impediments can ea- 
fily err in fuch important matters ; that it is difficult 
to overturn a defeflive fyftem, which however is the 
bafts of a good moral edifice, without pulling down 
at the fame time the whole fabric ; and finally, that 
fuch fubjefts are unfit for being dtfcufled at all in mijfr 
cd.c9>Tir^J^^* ^ thinK hpAyev^c that Ia out age ws 
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«voiil but too fludiouQy and anziouHy all oppotlnni- 
ties of fpeaking of religon. Some people are alhamcd 
to ei'ince a warm regard for divine worfhip from fear 
of being taxed with want of mental light, and others 
zffect to be animated with religious fentimentg, and 
are anxious to avoid fpeaking againft ianaticifm in or- 
der to ingratiate theml'clvea with the devotees. The 
former 13 the mod contemptible fort of cowardice, and 
the latter mean hypocrify : either are equally unbe- 
coming an honcft man. 

§ XLllI. Whenever you fpeak of bodily, mental, 
moral or otiier defefts, or relate anecdotes that place 
certain principles in a ridiculous light, or refleft fame ' 
blame upon certain ranks in life ; then be cautious to 
afcertain firft that no one is prefent who could be of- 
fended by it, or take that cenfure or ridicule as a re- 
fledion upon bimfelf, or his relations and friends. 

Ridicule the perfon, fliape and features of no one ; 
for it ii not in the power of any mortal to alter them. 

Nothing is more dillreffing, grievous and revolting 
to a man who unfortunately has a fmgular counte- 
nance or figure than to perceive that it is an objeci of 
ridicule or furprife. People that are acquainted with 
the world and have lived amongft men cf all forms 
and fliapes ought certainly not to be in want of being 
told of it ; but, ahs ! we find even amongft people of 
the firft quality particularly araongil the female part, 1 
pcrlbns who have fo little command over therafelves ' 
or I'uch indifTcrem notions of decorum and equity, as 
not to be able to conceal the iinpreflion which an un- 
common fight of that fort produces upon them. This 
is however a mark of great weaknefs ; and befide* if 
we confider how relative our notions of beauty and 
deformity are, how precarious our phyfiognomical 
knowledge is, and how often a beautiful, noble, warm 
and generous heart, and a great, well informed and 
philofophical mind, is the inhabitant of an apparently 
ugly form ; we may juftly conclud;; how Utile we are 
iatitkd to draw injurious inferences ijrom the exienul 
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appearance of a man, and that it is always extrema 
wrong to betray the impreflion which fuch a fight prj 
duces upon us ihrough laughter, or in any other maf 
ncr. There are alfo other objefls befides a fmgulj 
ftape that frequently flrike us j as forinftance, ritl^ 
ulcus, fantallical and abfurij miens, manners, difla 
lions of the body, an imprudent and improper con- 
dii€t, a fingular and grotefque drefs, &c. &c. Good 
breeding requires atfo of us not to exprefs our afton- 
ifhiaent at thcfe fmgularliies by farcaftic fniiles or Jlgns 
to thofo that arc prcfent, and thus to increafe the con* 
fuHon of the poor man that is guilly of them. 

§ XLIV. It* you wifli to fpeak to your friend in 
company of a perfon that is prcfent, (though whifper- 
ing is in general highly impioper,) take at Icail the 
precaution not to look or to point at the man of wbodf 
you are going to fpeak : and if you are to liiten to 4 
difcourfe concerning yourfelf which is carried on i 
fome diftance from you, prudence requires you ihouH 
not turn your looks that way ; for this will put tu 
fpeakcrs upon their guard, and we hear befidts wid 
the ears only and not with the eyes. 

. § XLV. Be careful not to remind people 
whom you converfe of difagreeable matters withoi 
having a necefliiy to do it. Many perfons are a£i 
ted by an imprudent concern, to inquire after the fl 
of our economlcil and other difagreeable circunif 
ces, although ihey can be of no fervice to us, 
tiius force us conftantly to ruminate in focieties wl 
we expeded to be exhilarated upon matters which i 
are anxious to forget. Such a conduft is extremd 
improper, imprudent and cruel, if we be not certa' 
that difcourlcs of ihat fort rather will eafe and coi 
fort the perfon to whom we addrefs them than increa 
his fuiferings and forrows. 

Refrain alfo from prejudicing people againft ; 
thing which they have once in their polTefiion and a 
not at liberty to give up again, and do not render yoi 
conuexions diU^tisficd with their liiuation by dllagra 
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able reprefentations of Its difad vantages. There are, 
alas ! but too many preachers of truth of that clafs 
"who make it their bufinefs to reafon the mod happy 
and innocent prejudices away, and thus rob their 
brethren frequently of the only comfort which they 
have. This is indeed highly unbecoming a man who 
pofTefTes a feeling mind, and befides can do no good, 
but rather be produdive of the mod lamentable con- 
fequenccs, 

§ XLVL When a perfon tells difagreeable things 
to another or puts him to the blulh, do not take a 
Oiare in it nor feem to approve of it by applauding 
(miles, but rather pretend not to hear it. The no- 
blenefs of fuch a conduct is felt and frequently grate* 
(iilly rewarded. 

§ XL VII. I fhall treat of the cuftom of Ipeaking in 
paradoxes, of the fpirit of contrafling and difputing, 
and of quoting the opinion of others, in a fucceeding 
chapter, to which I refer my readers. 

S XLVin. Secrecy is one of the cardinal virtues 
in human Ufe, but, alas ! more rarely to be met with 
every day. Men are in our times fo uncommonly 
fraudulent in their promifes, nay even in the mod fol- 
. emn aflurances and oaths, as to betray without hefita- 
tion fecrets thafc have been intrufted to them under 
the feal of the mod inviolable fecrecy. People of 
another clafs who are lefs void of confcientioufnefs 
but, extremely heedlefs, cannot bridle their loquacity 
on any account. They forget that they have been dc- 
iired to be filent, and reveal out of an unpardonable 
imprudence the mod important fecrets of their friends 
in public places ; or fuppofing every one whom they ' 
happen to meet to be a faithful friend, communicate 
what they ought not to regard as their property to 
people that are as thoughtlels as themfelves. Perfong 
of this defcription are equally heedlefs with regard to 
^dr own fecrets, plans and concerns, and thus de« 
Sfoj frequently their tjnnporal happineft and ruin their 
bed defigns* 
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It is obvious how much injury in general muft aiife 
from fuch an imprudent difclofure of our own fecrets 
and ihofe of others. But there are alfo many other 
things which properly are no fecrets, of which reaftn 
however teaches us that it would be better to concejl 
than to divulge them, becaufe tlie communication of 
ihem can be ufeful and inrtruftive to no one, and bt. 
come hurtful to fome perfon or other. I recommend 
therefore a prudent rel'ervednefs, which however muft 
not degenerate into a ridiculons myfterioufnefs. I 
mufl obferve on this occafion that people in general 
are more referved in defpotic ftaies that in countricj 
which enjoy more liberty. In the former tear and 
miftrull: tie the tongue, and in the latter every one 
follows the impulfe of his heart to communicate hii 
ideas without reltraint. 

If we cannot avoid intruding feveral people at om 
time with the fame fecret, it will be prudent we (houU 
enjoin the ftrideft fecrecy to every one of them, to 
lead each of them to think that he is the fole poflef- 
for and will be alone accountable for the keeping of 
it. 

Many people are in the habit of not explatnjog 
thcmfelves diftinCtly and give no abfolute promife when 
reqweiled by us to preferve a fecret which we are go- 
ing to difclofe to them. Good nature prevents us 
frequently in fuch a cafe to trull to their difcredon- 
Sueh an ambiguous conduft is however unbecoming 
a real gentleman ; an honed man declares his intes- 
tion without referve, and liftens not to a difclofure of 
that nature until he has informed us how far he can 
engage hlmfelf lo keep the fecrel wliich we are going 
to communicate to him. 

§ XLIX. What the French call co«/t'KflH«, harmo* 
ny and confiftency in our external conduft,equajutB- 
Ity, abilinence from all violence, from all paffiooaie 
heat and precipitation ought to be a particular objeS 
of ih'.' ftudy of people of a, violent temper. 
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The art of exprefTing ourfelves condfeljr, clearly and 
with energy, without circmnlocutioa and with warmth, 
and of accommodating ourfelves to the capacities of 
thofe with whom we converfe fo as not to tire them : 
the gift of relating well and with humour, without 
laughing at our own failles, of reprefenting our objeft 
drily or in a fmiling (hape, in a ferious or a comical 
garment and in its natural colours, is a great talent 
which can be acquired only by lludy and clofe appli- 
cation. If we aim at fome perfection in tins great art 
we mud ftudy our perfon, have a proper command 
over our countenance, guard againft all unnatural dif- 
tortions of the face, and if we know that certain gef- 
turcs give our form a difagreeable appearance, tndeav- 
our to avoid (hem as much as pollible. Our port 
and geftures mult be noble. It is therefore highly tm- 
ropcr to put our head, arms, and all other limbs in 
notion like people of the lowed clafs,when wefpeak 
of unimportant and unaffefting fubjefta. "When we 
converfe with others we ought to look them mildly 
and modeftly in the face, and to avoid carefully to 
play with the buttons of our coat or any thing elfe. 
In Ihort, every thing that befpeaks a polite education 
and attention to our(i;Ives is required if our converfa- 
tion be to pleafe, and it is highly important we (hould 
Bot indulge ourfelves in thefe apparently trifling mat- 
Bers, and obferve every rule of the ftri£te(l decorum, 
even in the circle of our family, in order to render 
thofe things natural and habitual to us which we fo 
frequently neglcft, and which appear to us to be an 
onerous reftraint if we accuftom ourfelves to difregard 
them. It would lead me loo far beyond the limits of 
this work were I to enlarge more minutely here on 
this point ; I (hall therefore only remark in general 
that it is highly improper to interrupt others when they 
are fpeaking ; that civility requires we Ihould take the 
plate which our neighbour oifers to us at table, thougti 
yic fhould not inchne to eat any of the viands that are 
upon it, and to give it farther in order to fave hinL 
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the trouble to hold it longer in his hands on oiiT ac- 
count ; to turn our back as little as poflible to othef 
people ; to be careful to commit no miftakes in names 
and titles ; when we are walking with people who are' 
punflilious, to let him that is fuperior to us always go' 
on the right fide, or in the middle if there be three to- 
gether ; to open the wmdow a little or at leail 10 make 
a movement as if we were going to do fo, when feme 
perfon pafTes our houfe and falutes us ; that we ought 
to obferve the fame rule when we are in a coach ; thai 
we fliould not flare impudently at thofe with whom 
we con^'erfe, but look open and free in their face, have 
a proper command over our voice, not halloo, and' 
yet fpeak diftinftly, preferve a certain dignity in dur" 
gait, and not take the lead of the converfation ii 
companies ; that when ve are walking with a 
we muft offer her our left arm if (he do not walk 
veniently on the right fide ; that on deep ftain 
moll let the ladies go before us in defcending, bu 
afcending walk before them ; that when people do 
comprehend us and we forefee that a more minui 
planation would be of no ufe, or when the fubji 
of fo little importance as not to deferve a great ex] 
dJture of words we ought to give up our point ; 
people of rank if ihey be biafled by prejudices wil 
offended if one who is inferior to them mention t: 
name along with his own, as for mftance, " IVe Y 
won yefterday at play :" for they require to be tn 
ed as if they alone were worth mentioning ; that " 
improper in company to whifper in the ear of 
ndghbour, to lean our head upon our hands at lal 
or to make antick faces ; that it is a breach of g« 
breeding to fpoil an innocent joke in company, for 
llance, when a perfon exhibits tricks with cards i 
we know the manner of proceeding, to expofe hii 
that it is improper to return a toothpick to the pei 
who obliged us with it after having ufed it ; that 
ought not to call people ten times back to inform ll 
f numerous trifles which we fwgot to mention w 
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rtiey parted wilh us at the door or in tlic ftreet ; ihu 
it is a very unbecoming cufioui to have always Ibnte* 
thit^ between our lingers or in our moulh with which 
we amufc ourfclves while we arc in tomerlation uitb 
■ethers ; that we firft ought to beg leave when we 
■Want to read a letter or lo do any thing elJe of that 
nature in the prefencc of others ; that -when we pafs 
fome perfon to whom we owe refpeft, propriety re- 
quires we fiiould pull olTour hai on the fide which is 
oppoHte to that where he walks, Ifft we Should touch 
biin with if or prevent his feeing our face ; that it is 
a breach of decorum to fit in an awkward poUure at 
table, to make ridiculous faces, or to fuffer a lady or 
B perfon who is our fuperior to affift others with vi- 
ands from a dilh that ftands before us, &c. People 
of a certain larik and fuch as have not had a very 
common education know thefe tiitline rules from thar 
infancy ; I muft however obfcrve that a neglefl of 
them is not looked upon as indifferent by many, and 
frequently can hurt us materially in the opinion of 
thofe on whom our fortune depends. 

§ L. 'ITiere are fome more ibcial improprieties and 
incongnuties which we mull avoid and which will ap- 
pear to us in their proper light if we confider what 
ihe confequence would be, if every individual of the 
tompany in which we are were to take the fame lib- 
trty ; for inftance, to fleep duiing feniion ; to talk in 
a concert ; to whifper Lilo the ear of a fi'icnd behind 
the back of another, or tp make figtu to the former 
which the latter could apply to himfelf ; to talk pri- 
Tately in company with a friend ; to expofe ouifelves 
if we dance or play an inllrument indlBerently, and 
thus to excite the merriment of the company or to 
make them yawn ; when people want to make room 
¥or us, to run ten times in all directions againft them 
as Yonck did to the Marcluonefs of S"* at Milan ; 
to play at cards although we know the game but in- 
litierently, and thus to tire the patience of thofe that 
ilay agamft us, or to n-ilu; our partners lofe their 
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money by our want of fidll ; to hum the tune -wl 
we are dancing ; to ftand in the playhoufe, and tfauf 
10 prevent thofe that fit behind us from feeing ; to 
tome later into company, to leave it fooner, or to flay 
longer than the reft. Atoid all fuch improprieties ! 
Look not into the papers of others, nor ftay alone in 
an apartment where money, notes or writings are on 
the tabic. If two perfons who walk before you con- 
verfe foftly and cautioufly with each other, you ought 
to make fome noife to prevent all fufpicion of bemg 
inclined to ovcrlicar them, and to fpare them a difa* 
greeable perplexity. Trifling as fuch marks of dif- 
cretion may appear to fome of my readers, yet the* 
tend to render converfaticin pleafant and eafy, atia 
therefore ought to be attended to. 

§ LI. We are frequently tired and vexed at the te* 
dioufnefs and prolixity of ihofe with whom we hapj 
pen to converfe. Reafon, prudence and charity re- 
quire we fhould exert all our patience on fuch occ»^ 
fions if we cannot avoid them, and not to betray anf 
difpleafure by rudenefs and an infuiting conduft. Th* 
more inane fuch a difcourfe, and the more talkative 
the perfon is who delivers it, the more are we at lilvi 
erty to refleft upon other fubjeih. But fuppofe this 
fhould not be, we ought at leaft to recollect how many 
hours we dream away ufelefsly. We owe befides fonw 
facrifice to the focieties which we frequent, and Ihould 
confider that we alfo frequently tire others by our diA 
courfes, however high our opinion may be of the iia- 
portance of our deliveries. 

§ LH. Some people poffefs an innate facility of con- 
verfmg with men, and a natural gift to form many 
new conneftions with the greateft eafe, and to obtain 
the good opinion of others in a fliort time ; whereal 
others labour under a certain habitual timidity and 
baftifulnefs, of which they cannotdiveftthemfelvcs al- 
though they fee daiiy new faces. This timidity is un. 
doubtedly but too often the confequence of an erro- 
neous and defedive education, and fometimes arifet 
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alfo from a fecret vanity which renders them fearful 
not to appear to advantage. This fearfiilnefs in the 
company of ftrangers feems to be conftitutional with 
many people, and all their ftruggles to ihake it off are 
fruitlefs. A certain reigning Prince who is one of 
the mod deferving and fenfible men whom I know, 
and who alfo has not the lead reafon to be bafhful on 
account of his perfon, nor to fear his producing un« 
favourable imprelfions, has affured me, that although 
he was ufed from his infancy to fee every dav new 
faces and large companies, yet he could never ftep in« 
to his anti-chamber where his courtiers were aflembled 
without being entirely blinded as it were for fome mo* 
ments. Yet that timidity leaves that amiable Prince 
as foon as he has coUeded himfelf a little, when he 
converfes freely and kindly with every one, and ftarts 
better fubjeds than his brethren in general are apt to 
introduce on fuch occadons, when the weather, their 
dogs, horfes and fimilar unimportant objefls common- 
ly are thefole theme of their difcourfes. 

A certain eafe in converfation and the gift to appear 
to advantage on the firft interview, as well as to enter 
witltout reuraint into converfation with ftrangers, and 
to diftinguifh at firft fight whom we have before us 
and what fubjed we ought to introduce, are therefore 
qualities which we cannot improve and cultivate too 
diligently. It is however to be wifhed that this might 
never degenerate into that fort of impudence and im- 
pprtunity which is fo peculiar to adventurers, who 
fometimes contrive to learn in lefs than an hour's time 
the lives of a whole company, and are always ready 
to relate their own adventures ; who do not blufh to 
folicit without hefitation the friendfliip and the kind 
offices of every new acquaintance, or to offer their fer- 
vices and protedion to people whom they fee for the 
firft time. The principal point in converfation is to 
be able to fall eafily in with the tone which is new to 
us, and difplay and advance nothing in the circles to 
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which we arc introduced that is neither valued niSf 
underftood there. 

§ LIIl, It is therefore alfo neceflary you fhoutd not 
take too great pretenfions whh you into all circles to 
which you are admitted. Prudence requires yoa 
fhould not expeft to be looked upon as the chief pcr- 
fon in all companies, to Ihine and to be diftinguilbed, 
nor prefume to defire that all eyes fliould be diredxd 
exclufively at you, and all ears liften only to your con- 
veriation. If you difregard this advice you may be 
certain that you will imagine yourfell to be negleftal 
in all companies, aft a pitiful part, become trouble* 
fome to yourfelf and others, flee the fociety of meo 
and be (huiined by them in return. I know manjf 
people of this defcription who, whenever they are to 
appear in an advantageous light, mull be ihe centn 
around which the whole company moves ; and thCTC 
are alfo a great number who in Social Life can bear 
the focieiy of no one that could be compared whh 
them. They are excellent, noble, great, ufeful, be- 
neficent and witty, when they are the only perfons is 
company to whom we dire£t our difcourte, requefls, 
expeftations and hopes ; but little, mean, revengeful 
and weak as foon as they are to range themfelveg la 
rank and file, and deftroy every edifice the building 
of which has not been fupenntendcd by thcinfelves, 
nay even their own ftrudure if another perfon have 
added a fmall ornament to it. This is an unhaj^y 
and unfociable difftofition. If you wifli to live happy 
yourfelf and to render others fo, I would advife you 
in general to expeft and to demand in this fubtunary 
world as little as poflible. 

§ LIV. Thus much on external decorum and good 
m;uiners ! I now fliall add only a few words more on 
drefs. Let your drefs be neither above nor beneath 
your fituaiion ; not above nor beneath your fortune; 
not fant.i(lical nor too gay, nor oi^entatioufly fuinptu- 
ous, fplendid and extravagant, but clean, decent and 
talteful} and if you muji live fumptuoully let your 
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expenfes be tributary to folidity and elegance. Dif- 
tinguifh yourfelf neither by an old fafhioned drefs nor 
by imitating every modifh foppery. Beftow a more 
than common attention to your attire when you muft 
mix with the higher clafTes. We are diftrefled in com- 
pany if we are confcious of appearing in an improper 
attire. 

Never wear borrowed garments ; for this has the 
moft noxious influence upon the character in more 
than one refped. 

§ LV. If you a(k * whether it be better to go often 
or feldom in company,* I muft refer you to your own 
individual iituation. The circumftances, wants, and 
many other trifling confiderations of different perfons 
may render either one or the other more advifable and 
eligible ; I muft however make the general remark^ 
that we ought never to intrude upon people nor to 
vifit them too often ; and as we cannot always pleafe 
every one, that it is better our friends and acquaint* 
ances fliould aflt us, * why we fee them fo rarely ?* 
than comphin of our coming too often and intruding 
ourfelves every where. We have a certain internal 
fenfe (if infatuation and prefumption do not blind us) 
which tells us whether our vifit be agreeable or not, 
and whether we may ftay longer or ought to take our 
leave ? The manner in which we are treated by "the 
children and domeftics is fi-equently a pretty unequiv- 
ocal indication of the difpofition of their parents and 
mafters towards us. 

As for the reft, I advife you to form as few familiar 
conne£lions as pofliible ; to fele£k only a fmall circle 
of friends, and to be extremely careful how you ex- 
tend it. Men are but too apt to abufe or to flight us 
if we become perfeftly familiar with them. If we wifli 
to live comfortably, we muft in general refBiain^r^n- 
gers to others in fome degree ; for then they will fpare 
and refpeft us, and court our fociety. On this ac- 
count it is highly eligible to live in great cities wher^ 
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we every day can fee otha people. This is extrei 
ly pieafing to a man that is not dmid amongft _/?n 
gen ; for then we hear frequently what we perhaja 
fliould not have learnt if we had been knovra to ta 
company. No perfon watches us and we can nial 
many ufeful obfervations. 

§ LVI. As for the reft, I advife you alfo for youj 
own fake and that of others never to beUeve any foe 
ety to be fo entirely indifferent, or the difcourfe of a 
perfon fo totally inane, as to render it inipoffible f 
you to learn at leaH fomething from it, or to derifl 
from it matter for reflection. 

Do not defire to meet in all companies with erudi* 
tioii and fine culture ; but prefer, encourage and pro- 
mote found natural underftanding and plain fenfe \ 
afford ihofe that are gifted with it opportunities to dif- 
play and to exert it, and mix with people of all ranks, 
and you will acquire by degrees the tone and difpanjl 
fiiion of mind which time and circumftances will c* ' 
maod. 

§ LVn. But with whom are we to converfe mt)J 
frequently ? The folulion of this query naturally mul 
be modified by the particular fituation of every 1' 
vidual. If we can choofe, (which en pajfant is oftenCT™ 
the cafe than we think,) it will always be advifable to 
feled thofe for our companions that are wifer than 
ourfelves, people of whom we can learn fomething 
ufeful, who do not flatter and are fuperior to us. We 
prefer however but too frequently to afl"emble around 
us a circle of inferior geniufes, who whirl around us 
in obfequlous gyration as often as our fuperior mind 
is pleafed to brandifti its magical wand ; the confe- 
quence of which is that we always remain as we were, 
and never improve in wifdom and virtue. There are 
indeed fituations in Social Life in which it is ufeful 
and inftructive to mix with people of all capacities, 
nay, where it is our duty to converfe not only with 
perfons of whom lue can learn fomething, but alfo 
with fuch as can derive inftrutUou from w, and have ■ 




no right to demand it ; but this condefcenfion ought 
never to be carried To far as to endanger the account 
uhich we muft give one time of the ufe of our life 
and of our duly to llrJve at greater perfedion. 

§ LVIIL Ine tone that prevails m companies is 
frequently uncommonly fingalar and unaccountable. 
Prejudice, vanity, cuftom, authority, the defire of im- 
itating others, and Heaven knows what more, fre- 
quently render that tone fo peculiar, that fometimes 
people who live ia the fame place, meet and converfc 
with each other year after year, and talk of fubjefls in 
fuch a manner as renders their converfadon highly 
rirefome and tedious to the whole company and to ev- 
ery individual member of it. They believe however 
nevertbelefs to be obliged to fubmit to the mconve- 
nience of continuing that fort of Ufe without interrup- 
tion. Can it be maintained with the lead colour of 
truth that moft falhionable circles afford only to a fin- 
gle member real pleafure ? How often do we find 
fcarcely ten perfons amongft fifty that take up the 
cards who play from inclination ? It is therefore high- 
ly ridiculous if free and independent people who live 
in fmall towns, or even in villages and could enjoy life 
in a rational manner, unlhackled by the onerous fet- 
ters of fa/hion, bend their necks under that painful 
and cumberfome yoke in order to imitate the fafliion- 
able follies of the capItaL If we have fome influence 
over our neighbours and fellow-citizens, it is our du- 
ty to contribute as much as lies in our power to ren- 
der that tone more rational. But if this (hould not 
be the cafe and we happen to drop fingly into fuch a 
circle, it will be prudent in us not to increafc by an 
awkward, fuUen or morofe conduft, the uneaflnefs of 
the landlord and his gueits, but rather to fhew our- 
felves as mafters of the art of talking much without 
faying any thing, and to claim at lead the merit to 
fill up a vacancy which otiierwife would have been 
, occupied by JIander. 
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In populous and large cities we are leafl obfervd 
and can live according to our inclination ; for then 
we are under lefs reftraint, lefs watched and controB 
ed ; our dmiieftic concerns are lefs expoled to obfq 
vation and cenfure j we may walk about unobfervw 
peaceably and undifturbed, tranfacl our bulincls ai 
choofe a mode of life as we think it mofl conveniei 
But in fmall towns we are doomed to keep a ftrlfl a 
count with a number of frequently tirefome acquaiatl 
ances, coufins, &c.^of the vifits we are expeftcd tf 
pay and to receive, which generally begin at an eai-h 
hour in the afternoon and laft till ten or eleven o'(.IocI 
at night, during which time the news from the < 
tal, politics and (imilar edifying fubjeds arecommoiji 
\y the fole topics of converfation. This is undoubf 
edly highly painful to a man of fenfe ; yet there ar 
means of refining by degrees the tone of converfatita 
in fuch places, or of prevailing upon the weak Publw 
after we have been fcandalized a few months, to fui 
fer us to live in our own manner, if we are honed 
humane, obliging and fociable. In villages and at ovu 
country feats we may undoubtedly live moft ccmfort 
able ; and a perfon that is defirous to make a goa 
ufe of his time and to contribute to the happinefs i 
others, finds there numerous opportunities to be a b 
etaftor of the molt ufeful but too much neglef 
clafs ; focial pleafures are however more difficult I 
be procured in the country than in cities and town 
In ihofe moments our heart is mofl: in want of the fcg 
ciety of fome dear friend, the faithful partner in oilf 
joys and forrows being perhaps many milts dillant 
from us, unlefs we be rich enough to colleft a whole 
army of friends around us ; but this is alfo attended 
with many inconveniences, and very rich people feel 
befides this want but rarely. If you wifli to live hap- 
py in the country, you muft therefore leam the great 
art to relifh and to dilcover the good qualities of thofe 
that happen to be about you, not to grow tired of 
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Ample pleafures, to hufband them well, and to give 
them a pleafmg variety. 

Our coiiverfation in the country is very apt to grow 
tirefome and infipid, becaufe our wives, children and 
flomeftic friends are conftantly about us. This may 
be remedied by a ftore of good books which aflford 
new matter for converfation, by an interefting corref- 
pondence with abfent friends that are dear to us, and 
by a wife management of our time. No pleafure is 
fweeter in the country than that of meeting our little 
focial circle in the evening of a well fpent day, after 
we have performed fome ufeful bufinefs, either to take 
a walk, or to unbend our mind by cheerful converfa- 
tion and innocent fports : but nothing is more dread- 
ful than to fee people in fmall towns or in the coun- 
try, who muft meet every day, conftantly quarrel with 
each other, although they are not rich enough to be 
entirely independent. They render their exiftence 
miferable in the laft degree. It is therefore highly im- 
portant for people that refide in fmall towns or in the 
country, to be indulgent, obliging, pliant, circumfpeft 
and prudent in their conduft, and to obferve a kind 
of coquetry in converfation, in order to prevent mif- 
underftanding, difguft and slverfion. But we have al- 
fo no where more reafon to be cautious with regard 
to our difcourfes and adions thait in fmall towns, and 
fuch places where a narrow minded tone prevails, be- 
caufe thofe that live there have little amufement, and 
frequently know of no other diverfion than to repeat 
the ftory of every goflip and to meddle with the af- 
fairs of their neighbours and acquaintances. 

§ LIX. In foreign countries we cannot be too cir- 
cumfpeft in converfation from various confiderations. 
It is always very heceffary not to flight certain rela- 
tions, whether we travel for the fake of inftrudion, or 
in political or economical concerns, or only to amufe 
ourfelves. If we travel to gather inft rudJon, we ought 
above all things to confider in what country we are, 
and whether we may fpeak of and inquire after every 
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thing without expofing ourfelves to danger or vexa- 
tion. There are but too many dates where the gov- 
emtnent feverely punifties ihofe that bring certain 
works of darknefs to light. In fuch countries circum* 
fpeflion b highly ueceifary as well in our converfa- 
tions and inquiries as in the choice of thofe wirh whom 
we form conneftions. On this occafion I muft ob- 
fer\'e, that very few travellers have a right to trouble 
their head about the internal conftitution of foreign 
countries ; yet curiofity and a certain impulfe of reft- 
lefs activity unites in our age large numbers, to col- 
lect in foreign hotels, inns and clubs dubious anecdotes 
for the compofition of fome indigefted work, while 
they would have found at home fufficient to do and 
to learn, if they really had the welfare of mankind as 
much at heart as they pretend. It is obvious that this 
precaution is doubly neceflary when we have Ibme- 
thing to aik or to tranfaft for our own benefit in a 
foreign place. As in fuch a cafe many eyes are di- 
refted at us, we muft avoid all connedion with peo- 
ple who being diflatisficd with the exifting government 
arc eager to throw themfelves into the way of foreign, 
crs, becaul'e they have injured their character by ihdr 
imprudent condufl, and thus deprived themfelves of 
the means of obtaining civil advantages, which they 
however feem to fcom as the fox did the grapes. 
They feek to rajfe themfelves a little in the opinion of 
their fellow-citizens by intruding themfelves upon for- 
eigners, attending them every where on their walks, 
and thus leading others to fuppofe that thev have con- 
neflions abroad. A foreigner who intends to flop 
only a few days at a place may without danger rove 
about at pleafure wiili rhefc generally garrulous Cucr- 
enies, who commonly are provided with a large Itorc 
of jocular and fcandalous talcs and anecdotes : no 
man of fenfe will blame him forit. But a perfon that 
means to ftav fome time at a place and wiJhes to be 
introduced to politer circles, or has to tranfaft bufi- 
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nefs of confequence, will do well to confult the opinion 
of the public in the choice of his connexions. 

Almoit every town contains a party of fuch mal« 
contents who are diffatisfied either with government 
or with the majority of their fellow-citizens. Do not 
aflbciate with fuch people, nor choofe your connec- 
tions from among them. They either imagine they 
do not receive that attention to which they prefume 
to be entitled, or are of a turbulent, calumniating, 
malevolent, artful, immoral and arrogant difpofition. 
As they are fhunned by their fellow-citizens for one 
or the other of thefe reafons, they eftablifli among 
themfelves an aflbciation which they endeavour to 
ftrengthen, by alluring people of underftanding and 
probity by flattery and other defpicable means. Avoid 
as much as pomble all intercourfe with fuch people, 
and every thing in general that breathes party fpirit, 
if you wifli to live comfortably. 

S LX. Epiftolary correfpondence is a converfation 
carried on by letters ; almoit all the rules which we 
have given for focial converfation may therefore be 
applied to our literary intercourfe with others. Do 
therefore not extend your correfpondence too much ; 
for this anfwers no reafonable purpofe, and is not on* 
ly expenfive, but alfo will take away much of your 
time. Be as cautious in the choice of thofe with whom 
you cultivate z familiar correfpondence as you ought 
to be in the feledion of your daily companions. Take 
a firm refoiution never to write a letter that contains 
not fomething that can be ufeful, or afford real plea- 
fure to the perfon to whom it is dire&ed. Circum- 
fpe^on is ilill more neceflary in writing than in fpeak- 
ing. It is alfo highly important we fhould take pro- 
per care of the letters which we receive. It will fcarce* 
ly be believed how much vexation, animofity and dif- 
cord can arife from the negleft of this rule of pru- 
dence. A fingle irrevocable word written in a letter, 
a fingle flip of paper left carelefsly upon the table or 
dropped by accident has frequently utterly ruined the 
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peace of many perfons, and deflroyed the happin 
of whole families. We can therefore not be too c 
cumfpeft with regard to our letters and to writing 1 
general. I repeat it, a heedlefs word which we aft 
is generally foon forgotten, but one that is written c 
produce the greatell mifchief even after the lapfe i 
many years. 

Letters whofe fpeedy and careful delivery is of fonS 
importance to you ought always to be fent by the r« 
ular poft, and never to be tranfmitted from motivi 
of economy by travellers or enclofed to others, for ^ 
can rarely rely upon the punduality of people in ga 
eral. 

Never read your letters if poffible in the prefer 
of others but always when you are by yourfelf ; 
the contrary is a breach of civility, and alfo may lei 
you to betray their contents by your change of coifl 
tenance. 

There are people particularly among the ladies, wb 
trouble their friends and acquaintances that live wiflj 
them in the fame plaCe on every trifling occafion wis 
notes and penny proft letters, a cuftom which i 
Iremely improper as it encroaches upon the time (j 
many perfons w ho know how to employ it to a bet 
purpofe, and are not at leifure to read and to anfwi 
every ufelefs fcrawl which is lent to them by i 
people. 

§ LXI. Believe always that mod people are not hal 
fo good as their friends reprefent them, nor half f 
bad as they are painted by their enemies, and you md 
be certain that you will derive many important I 
fits from it. 

Judge not of men by their words but by their det 
and choofe for your obfervations thofe moments i 
which they do not fufpeft to be obfcrvedby you. S 
red your attention to their lefs important proceeding 
but not to adions of great moment which generally 
are performed with more precaution and circumfpec- 
rion. Obferve the humour which a healthy man difr ^1 
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plays when he awakes from fleep, and the difpofition 
which he ihews in the prior part of the day when body 
and foul appear in their morning drefs. Endeavour 
to learn what fort of viands and beverage he likes beft : 
whether he prefers very fubflantial and iimple food 
or high feafoned and compound diflies ; obferve his 
gait and port, whether he loves to walk by himfelf or 

E refers to lean upon the arm of another ; whether 
e walks in a ftrat line or crofles the way of his com- 
panion, runs againft others and treads upon their feet ; 
whether he diflikes walking by himfelf and always 
muft have a perfon to attend him ; whether he ufes 
to confult his friends and acquaintances upon every 
trifle, and regulates his condud after that of his neigh* 
hours and connedions ; whether he immediately picks 
up whit he has dropt, or leaves it upon the ground 
and takes it up only when it is mofl convenient to 
him ; whether he is ufed to interrupt the difcourfe of 
others, and monopolizes as it were the converfation ; 
whether he is fond of being myfterious, and accuftom* 
ed to call people afide to whifper trifling matters in 
their ear ; whether he is eager to decide m every mat- 
ter that is brought upon the carpet, &c. The hand 
writing of people correfponds alfo frequently with their 
character. All children whofe education I have fu- 
perintended have learnt to fliape their letters after the 
form of mine, but as foon as their difpofition began to 
unfold itfelf every one added gradually fome features 
of his own. At the firft view their hand writing 
leemed to be alike ; but upon more minute examina- 
tion, I could difcover lazinefs in the manner of one, 
and in that of others narrownefs of foul, inconfiften- 
cy, thoughtleflhefs, firmnefs, perverfenefs, regularity, 
or any other peculiarity. Colled all thefe obferva- 
tions carefully ; but be not fo unjuft as to judge of the 
whole charader by a few of thefe and fimilar traits. 
Be not too partial to people that are more civil to you 
than others. 
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Beware to rely firmly upon the love and fricndfli^ 
of others, before you have proofs of their affefUon 
that have coft them (ome facri/ice. Mod people that 
feem to be cordially devoted to us, fhrinV back as foon 
as occafion demands they Hiould fupprefs their favour- 
ite Inclination on our account. This is the real fland< 
ard by which we can judge how we ought to value 
the attachment of others. It is no merit to do every 
thing in our power to oblige and to pleafe a friena 
while we can do it conveniently ; the real and only 
tell of our fincere concern for his happinefs, conMs 
in our readinefs to purchafe his comfort even at the 
expence of our favourite propenfities. 

§ LXII. All thefe general and the fubfequent fpe- 
cial rules as well as many more which I muft leave to 
the judgment of my readers, left I ihould trihfgreft 
the limits of this work, tend to render converfation 
eafy and pleafant and to fweeten Social Life. But 
there may be fome who perhaps have particular rea- 
fons to difregard one or the other of thefe rules, and 
in that cafe I think it but juft to leave every one at 
liberty to promote his individual happinefs in his owa 
way. I fliall obtrude my fpecifics upon no one. 
Thofe that with neither for the favour of the great nor 
for general applaufe nor fame, that on account of their 
political or economical fituation or from other reafons 
have no occafion to extend the circle of their ac- 
quaintances, and people who are compelled by old 
age or infirmity to fliun fodal converfation, are not in 
want of thefe rules. We ought therefore to be juft 
enough to demand of no one that he (hould accom* 
modate himfelf to our cuftoms, but let him fteer his 
own courfe ; for as the happinefs of ei'ery individual 
depends upon the notions which Ae entertains of it, it 
would be cruel to attempt to compel any one to be 
happy contrary to his inclination. It is highly enter- 
tnining to obferve how bufy fome empty headed ge- 
nlufes fometimes are to decry a worthy man, who has 
no inclinadon to accommodate himfelf to the Ally tx 
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that prevafls in their circles, and being perfed^ly fatis« 
fied vrith his fecluded exiftence refufes to facrifice his 
precious time to the puerile whims of every fool. 
When we refufe to heJJaves to fociety we offend very 
often thofe bufy idlers who know of no other occupa- 
tion than to go from their beds to the looking-glafs, 
thence to dinner, from dinner to the card table, and 
then to bed again. But this is extremely unjuft, and 
we ought to blame no one for refufing to facrifice his 
duty to fociability. To ftay at home and to do what 
we ought to do and for which we are accountable, does 
indeed not deferve to be called a ridiculous fmgu- 
larity. 

§ LXin. Before I point out the particular rules 
which we muft obferve in the converfation with men, 
I beg leave to make one more obfervation. — ^Did I 
write only or principally for ladies^ I fhould have omit- 
ted or at leait modified many of the rules which I 
have l^dd down and intend giving in the fubfequent 
pages, or fubfUtuted others in their room which would 
be lefs ufeful to men. This however is not the fcope 
of my book. Experienced and wife ladies alone can 
give to their fex the bell rules for regulating their con- 
dud properly in Social Life ; this is a taik in which a 
man would not fucceed. If however the fair fex 
fhould find in this work fome ufeful hints which they 
can apply to themfelves it would be no fmali fatisfac- 
tion to me. I only beg leave to obferve here, that la- 
dies are reftrained by many confiderations which do 
not concern our fex. They depend more than men 
upon the opinion of the world, and mufl be more cau- 
tious and referved in their condud. On one hand 
they are indulged with more inadvertencies than our 
fex, and on the other with more whims : their con- 
d\x6t begins fooner to influence their charader, while 
boys and youths may be more heedlefs without injur- 
ing themfelves in a material degree ; their exiflence is 
(or at leaft ought to be) confined chiefly to their do- 
mcftic circle, whereas the man is tied more firmly to 
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the ftate by his fituation. From this reafon many vir- 
tues and ^nces, actions and omiffions, produce entire- 
ly diflFerent confequences if they be committed by one 
fex than if chargeable upon the other. 



CHAPTER IL 



On the Converfation with Our/elves. 



SECTION I. 



The dudes which we have to obferve towards our* 
felves are of the laft importance, to converfe with our 
own perfon can therefore neither be ufelefs nor unin* 
terefling. It is inexcufable in any man to live con- 
(lantly abroad and to negled his own fociety in order 
to converfe with others, to flee as it were from him- 
felf, not to cultivate his own Self^ and neverthelefis to 
meddle uninterruptedly with the concerns of others. 
A man who makes it his daily occupation to live 
abroad becomes a ftranger in his own houfe ; a per* 
fon that lives in a conftant round of diverfions be* 
comes a ftranger to his own heart, is compelled to 
ftrive to kill his internal wearinefs in the croud of idle 
people, lofes all confidence in himfelf and is in the 
greateft diftrefs if ever he find himfelf vis-a-vis with 
himfelf. The man that frequents only thofe circles 
in which he is flattered, grows fo averfe from the 
voice of truth that at laft he fliuts his ears againft it if 
it fpeak in his heart. If his confcience neverthelefs 
continue to reproach him, he plunges into the buftie 
of fociety where that beneficial monitor is filenced. 
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§ II. Take therefore care not to neglefl: your fin- 
cereft friend, your own felf, fo as to make him turn 
his back on you when you are mofl in want of him : 
alas ! there will be moments in which you dare not 
foriake yourfelf, though all the world fhould relin- 
quifh you, moments in which the converfation with 
your own felf will be your only comfort. But what 
will become of you in fuch moments if you be at war 
with your own heart, if this lad and only friend too 
deny you all kind of confolation and affiflance ? « 

§ III. But if you wl(h to find comfort, happinefs 
and peace in converfmg with your own felf, you muft 
difplay towards your own perfon as much prudence, 
honefty, propriety and juftice as you ought to fhow 
in the fociety of others, and neither exafperate nor 
deprefs yourfelf by negleft, nor corrupt your heart by 
flattery. 

S IV. Take care of the health of your foul as well 
as of that of your body ; but fpoil neither the one nor 
the other by too much tendernefs. The man that en- 
dangers his conftitution by too much labour or ex- 
cefs, fquanders away a treafure which frequently is 
alone fufficient to raife him above men and fate, and 
without which the wealth of all the world is not worth 
a pin. But he that dreads every breeze of air and is 
fearful to exert and to exercife his limbs, lives a nerve- 
lefs life of conltant anxiety, and attempts in vain to 
put the rufty fprings in motion when he has occafion 
to exert his natural powers. A man that conftantly 
expofes his mind to the tempefts of paifion, or inceii- 
antly crowds the fails of his fpirit, either runs aground 
or muft return with his leaky veflel into port, when 
the beft feafon for making new difcoveries fets in. 
But he that fuffers the faculties of his underftanding 
and memory conftantly to fleep, or fhudders at every 
little ftruggle or at any fort of painful exertion, en- 
joys not only very little of the fweets of life, but is al- 
fo totally loft as foon as energy, courage and refolu- 
tion is required* 
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Take therefore care not to torment yourfelf by int* 
aginary fufferings of the body or the foul ; do noi 
give way to every adverfe incident or corporeal "" 
lion ! Take courage and be refolute ! All the fti 
of adverfity are tranfient ; all difficulties can be oi 
come by firninefs of mind, and the remembrani 
everj' lofs can be exploded from the memory iff' 
bend our attention upon fome other objcft. 

§ V. Have a proper regard for yourfelf if you 
to be efteeraed by others. Do nothing fecreil; 
which you would be athamed if a Itranger were ti 
it. ABl well and properly, rather to preferve 
regard for yourfelf than to pleafe others. Do n< 
dulge yourfelf with regard to your drefs and ap^ 
ance when you are alone. Do not walk about 
dirty, ragged and improper attire, nor Jlovenly and 
negligently when you are not obferved. Prefci"V« a 
proper fenfe of your internal dignity. Never lofe 
your reliance upon yourfelf, and upon the confcioufc 
nefs of your value in the eyes of your Creator ; and 
ahhough you are fenfible not to be as wife and a.' 
pable as others, yet do not defpair to come up wilb 
them ; let not your zeal ilacken, nor be wanting in 
probity of heart ! 

S VI, Do not defpair nor grow faint-hearted if you 
c^not attain that degree of moral or intellectual great- 
nefs at which an other has arrived, and be not fo ufl- 
juft as to overlook thofe advantages which you perhaps 
have before him. But fuppofe this fliould not be 
ihe cafe, is it polTible we all could be equally great? 
Refift the defne to rule or to act a coufpicuous port. 
Alas ! you do not know how dearly we often muft 
pay for it. I am very fenfible that it is extremely 
difliculi to conquer the defire to become a great man ; 
if we be firmly perfuaded we are gifted with gnat 
abilities and poffef* internal merit, particularly if we 
live amongfl a herd of nervelefs beings who are def- 
titute of mental and bodily energy, and fee how Unle 
they value our worth, how little iofluence we have U] 
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them, how little they are fenfible of our fuperiority, and 
howarrogantly the mod pitiful and duUeftgeniufes,who 
attain the objed of their prefumptuous wiihes without 
any exertion of their own, look down i^n us. It is tru- 
ly oard ! You try all ways and means to obtain the re« 
ward due to your merits and to render yourfelfufefiil ; 
but all your attempts are fruhlefs, and the ftate remains 
blind to your worth. You attempt todiftinguifh yourfelf 
by the fuperior excellence of your domeftic eftabliih- 
ment ; but your income is too fmall, and your wife 
does not fuppoit you propedy ; your fpirit is depreff- 
ed by domeftic cares, and thus you are compelled to 
keep in the common road ; you perceive with pain 
that your abilities are doomed to lie dormant, and 
that the fprings of your foul grow rufty from ina£tivi« 
ty ; but you cannot refolve to have recourfe to the 
ufual artifices to render yourfelf important, and to ex- 
cite the attention of your cotemporaries by a pompous 
fliew of your capacities ; nor can you reconcile yo\^:-^ 
felf to a life of obfcuritv and idlenefs. I confefs your 
fituation is truly painiul and unfortunate: Yet do 
not defpair ; have confidence in yourfelf and trull to • 
Providence ! There exifts a greatnefs which is inde- 
pendent on men, fate and the applaole of the world ; 
it confifts in the internal confdoufiiefs of our merit 
and reditude ; and our fenfe of it grows ftronger the 
lefs it is taken notice of. 

§ VIL Be an apeeable companion to yourfelf: 
that is, never be enturely unoccupied, nor have too oft- 
en recourfe to the ftore of knowledge which you have 
treafured up in your foul ; but colled new ideas from 
books and men. It is aftonifhing how tirefome we 
grow to ourfelves and others if we ruminate conftant« 
ly only upon our favourite ideas, and how foon we 
then accuftom ourfelves to reje£t all other notions that 
differ from thofe upon which we are ufed to feed day 
after day. 

F 
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Our own fociety does however never grow more 
tedious and diflreffing to ourielves ilian when we have 
painful accounts to fettle with our heart and confcience. 
If you wifii to convince yourfelf of the truth of this 
aflertion you need but to obferve the diiFerence of your 
difpofition. How much diJTatlsfied with ourfelvcs, 
how abfent and how burthenfome to ourfclves are we 
after a train of hours which we have trifled away or 
fpent in doing wrong, and how ferene, bow happy to 
refle£l upon our condud, and to give audience to our 
ideas at the clofe of a well-fpent day ! 

§ Vni. You muft however not be fatisfied with be- 
ing merely an agreeable and entertaining companion 
to yourfeif, but alfo avoid all fort of fell-flattery and 
fhow yourfelf your own bcft and fincereft friend. If 
you defire to be as kind and obliging to your own 
perfon as you are to your acquaintances you muft al- 
fo be as fevere and juft to yourfelf as you are to oth- 
ers. We are but too apt to be indulgent to ourfelves 
while we cenfure the conduft of others with the great- 
eft rigour, and to impute our deviations from the 
right path, though we acknowledge them as fails to 
fate or to irrefiftible impulfions, while we treat ourer- 
ring brethren witli intolerance. This is however ex- 
tremely wrong and unjuft. 

§ IX. Let not the confcioufiiefs of your being bet- 
ter and wifer than others that are of your age and in 
a fituation fimilar to yours, be the ftandard by which 
you eftimate your merits ; but judge of the real value 
of your deferts by your capacities, your education a 
the opportunities which you have had to grow i 
and better than many others. Give frequently a 
partial account to yourfelf on this point in the ] 
of folitude, and alk yourfelf as an unprejudiced ji 
how you have improved all opportunities to attaj 
higher degree of pcrfe£lion ? 
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CHAPTER in- 

On the Cimverfation with People of Afferent Tenors 

and Difpojitions. 



SECTION I. 

v\^E allow generally that there are four different 
kinds of temper, and maintain that a man is either of 
a choleric, a phlegmatic, a fanguine, or a melancholy 
difpofition. Although ndther of thefe tempers ever 
prevail fo exclufively in our conilitution as not to be 
modified in a fmaller or greater degree by fome allay 
of another, which infinite mixture produces the moft 
admirable variety ; yet one of thefe tour cardinal winds 
generally exercifes a peculiar power over the veffel of 
every fon of Eve, to direft its courfe on the ocean of 
life. People who are entirely of a choleric temper are 
extremely da%erous to the peace and tranqm'lity of 
thofe that muft live in their fodety. If your happi- 
nefs be dear to youy'^ou will do well to fhun them as 
much as poffible ; for their fire bums mceflantly, lights 
and confumes without warming. People who are en- 
tirely of zfan^ne temper are weak and inconfiftent, 
deftitute of energy and firmnefs. Perfons of an en- 
tirely melancholy temper are always phlegmatic and a 
burden to themfelves and others. 

People of a cholerico-fanguine tempir in general are 
thofe that diftinguifh themfelves mod in the world, 
are more feared than others, and are more inclined to 
rule, to build and to deftroy ; the cholerico-fan^uine 
temper conHitutes therefore the chara^er which is the 
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attribute of the ruler and the delpot ; if it be all 
with a certain degree of a melancholy difpofitii 
produces a complete tyrant. 

People of a fanguineo-pbkgmalk temper enjoy 
doubtedly the happiefi: difpofition. Their life is 
erally the molt tranquil and undifturbed ; they 
3 true relifii of the pleafures which the world affoi 
do not often abufe their abilities, hurt no one ; bul 
the fame tipie perform no eminent deeds ; yet if 
character attain the higheft degree of which it is c 
ble, it generally renders thofe iJiat poffefs it volupti 
ries of the coareft and moil ftupid clafs. 

CholerUo-mdancholy people caufe a great deal of 
chief; ihiril of blood, revenge, devaltation, perfe 
tion of innocence and fuicide are frequently the 
fcqiienccs of this difpofition. 

People of a welamboly-fungmne temper genei 
light the torch of their life on both ends at once, 
ruin their body and foul. 

Chokrko'phkgmatk tempers are rarely to be 
with : this compofiiion feems to imply a contradifl 
and yet there are people in whofe charadler thefe 
extremes conftantly fucceed each other like ebb 
flood, and thefe difpofitions are entirely unfit for 
cupations that require cool reafoning apd equanii 
They can be put in adion only with the greateft 
ficulty, and when they are roufad at laft from thcirJ 
aftivity, rage and foam like wild beads and ipoil 
ry thing by their furious impetuofity. 

Mdancboly-phiE^maik difpofuions are more int( 
able than any of the preceding defcription, and to 
with them is for every rational man hell upon 
I repeat it once more, the mixture of tempers is 
nitely variegated ; but where one of thefe diTpofitions 
decidedly prevails we behold always certain virtues or 
vices in its train which are peculiar to it. Thus fan- 
guine people for inftance are generally vain, but be- 
nevolaif, fympathetic and take to every thing that 
interefts them with vivacity and paflion ; choleric tem» 
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pers arc commonly ambitious ; melancholy difpofitions 
incline to miftruft and avarice, and people of a phleg- 
matic temper perfift obftinately in their prejudices ta 
fave themfelves the trouble of reflefting. We muft 
ftudy the temper of men if we wifli to operate upon 
them in converfation. I can give only a few hints 
with regard to this point if I am to keep within the 
Emits of this work* 

§ IL People of an imperious difpofition are extreme- 
ly difficult to be treated properly, and entirely unfit 
for amicable and focial converfation. They are de- 
termined to aft every where the principal part and 
want to be humoured on every occafion. They no£ 
only defpife what has not been erefted nor is direfted 
by themfelves, but alfo deftroy it if they can : but 
whenever they have the lead, or at leaft are perfuadeJ 
they have it, they work with indefatigable zeal and 
overcome all difficulties that are thrown in their way» 
Two people o^ an imperious temper if united to attam 
jointly the fame objeft never will produce any good, 
but be impelled by their private paffion to deftroy ev- 
ery thing that comes in their way. Thence we may 
cafily conclude how we muft aft if we be obliged to 
live in the focietjf of fuch people. 

§ in. Ambidous people muft be treated with th* 
fame prudence and caution as thofe of an imperious 
temper. The imperious poflefs always a large fliare 
of ambition, but not all people of an ambitious difpo- 
iition are alfo of an imperious temper. They will fre- 
quently be fatisfied with afting a fubaltem part pro- 
vided they may hope to be able to appear to advan- 
tage ; nay there are inftances in which they fometime& 
will feek hpnour in humiliation, they refent however 
nothing with more implacability than an attack of this 
weak fide of theirs. 

§ IV. Vain people want to be flattered ; praife af- 
fords them the greateft pleafure, and they will be fat^ 
isfied if we take much notice of them, difplay attach- 
ment to.them and admire them, although we fhould! 
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not honour them much. As every man has more i 
lefs defire to pleafe and to produce advantageous 
preflions, we may fomelimes indulge a good man tb 
is infefted with this weaknefs in this point withofl 
doing wrong, now and then drop a word that p!eal 
him, let him enjoy the praife which he receives ai 
even fuffer him to applaud himfell a little occafional- 
ly. It is however extremely degrading for any man 
to aft the mean part of a low flatterer, who by cring- 
ing adulation infatuates vain people in fuch a degree 
as to render them averfe to hear any thing but praife, 
and make them fliut their ears entirely againll the fa- 
cred voice of truth, and fliun and depreciate every 
good and candid man that cannot rcfolve lo demean 
himfelf, or thinks it improper and rude to extol them 
in their prefence. The learned and ladies are partic- 
ularly apt to be fpoiled by that fort of adulation, and 
I knew fome whofe company on that account was in- 
fupporlable to every plain dealing man. At every 
word which you are going to utter they expeft eager- 
ly to hear fomething flattering and obliging, and c 
not conceal their vexation and ill humour as foon ,1 
they find themfelves difappointed. The laft degrei 
this vanity leads to a kind of cgotifm which reri ' 
us incapable for all focial and amicable connexi 
and grows as burdenfome to the perfon infected i 
it as it is difgufting to thofe that muft live with hilH 

Although it would be wrong in us to flatter fuch 
vain people, yet not all perfons have a rif^ht to attempt 
their reformation, particularly if they be not at all 
connected with them, to leflure them in a rude man- 
ner, to humble them, or to fliow them lefs civility and 
kindnefs than they would fliow to any other perfon ; 
and thofe that conftantly muft live with them would 
afl very wrong were they to require this of us, and lo 
defire us to aflift them in reforming their fpoiled 
friends. 

Vain people are very apt to flatter others, bccaufe 
they exped to be repaid in their own coin. 




5 V. Arrogance differs from imperioufaefs, ambi- 
ion and vanity as well as from pride. 1 wifh pr'iJe 
were regarded as a laudable equality of mind, as a 
eonfcioufnefs of internal fuperiority and dignity, as a 
faUe of our inability to commit a mean ailion. This 
uide produces great and noble deeds ; it is the lafl: 
iippon of perfecuted innocence, raifes us above fate 
tnd bad men, and compels even the powerful villain 
) admire involuntarily the wife and good man whom 
e'oppreffes. Arrogance on the contrary aftuates us 
) boaft of merits which we do not poffefs, and to be 
proud of fomething that has no intrinfic value. It is 
arrogance that renders a blockhead proud of his titles 
,and anceftry ! It is arrogance that renders the weaUliy 
citizen fo ftiff, rude and unfociable ! It is arrcgante 
^^hat infatuates the artift with fo much confidence in 
his fuppofcd merits and talents, which although ac- 
Jiowledged as fuch by no perfon, raife him in his 
deaa far above all other mortals. If no perfon admire 
iim, he rather will accufe the whole world of want of 
tallie than form the natural thought that his abilities' 
and fidll cannot be fa great as he fuppofes. 

If this arrogance be the inhabitant of a poor and 
Jifregarded fubjeft, it becomes an objefl: of pity and 
rarely docs much harm. It is generally attended by 
Rupidity or ignorance, and of courfe incorrigible by 
Ibund reafomng, and does not deferve to be treated 
iiith modefty and indulgence. You cannot check ar- 
Itogance better than by repaying perfons who are in- 
Bated with it in their own way, by appearing not to 
>e fenfible of their arrogance, or taking no notice of 
hem, and looking upon them as you would look at 
m empty fpot even when you want their afTiftance ; 
for I know from my own experience the more you 
bumour them the more infolence you will experience. 
But if you pay them in their own coin their flupidi< 
" ' will perplex them, and they will lower their lugh 
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§ VI. It is veiy unpkafant to converfe with irrita- 
ble people who are ealy to be offended. This irrita- 
bility may However originate from different fources. 
If therefore we find that the man with whom we mull 
live and who is apt to be irritated by the leall un- 
guarded word, or a fufpicious look, or by want of at- 
tention, if you find that fuch a man be very prone to 
take offence becaufe he is inflated with vanity and 
ambition, which is mofl: frequently the cafe, or becaufe 
he has been vexed and deceived in many inftancesby 
bad people, or becaufe his heart feels too tenderly, or 
he expefts to receive from others as much as he givK» 
you mull regulate your conduit accordingly, and avoid 
every thing ihat can give offence, which however is 
extremely difficult. If fuch a man be honeft and rea- 
fonable notwithllanding his weaknefs he will foon be 
reconciled again to you, and eafily pacified by an ami- 
cable and cool explanation ; he will gradually be led 
to tnift his beft friends, and perhaps even ftiake oft" hk 
weaknefs at laff if you perfifl: in treating him with can. 
dour and liberality. None amongit all thofe that are 
of that difpofition are more difficult to be fatisfied and 
more bunhenfome to fociety, than people who every 
niometit think they are neglefted or not honoured 
enough. Take care therefore not to abamlon your- 
fe!f to that weaknefs left you not only torment your- 
felf, but alfo difturb the peace and tranquility of ' 
that are dear to your heart. 

§ VII. Obftinate people arc by far more te* 
and troubleibme companions than thofe of an iral 
temper. Yet they are neverthelefs not quite intrafla- 
ble if they be reafonable -, for then they generally foon 
give way to the voice of Reafon, become fenfible of 
their mifcondud and our generofiiy, and grow more 
pUable at leaft for a Ihort time, if' we refrain from con- 
tradiding and oppofing them in the firft heat of their 
paffion ; but it is truly diftrefiing to be obliged to live 
and to iranfacl bufmefs whh people whofe obftinacy 
is attended with flupidity and ignorance. We atti 
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in vain to meet them with gentlenefs and arguments. 
It is therefore advifable in moft cafes to fuffer fuch 
ftiff-necked fools to profecute their own way blindly, 
and to entangle them fo much in their own ideas, 
plans and undertakings as to compel them to apply 
for our afliflance when they are involved in difficulties 
by their heedlefs and imprudent proceedings. If in 
that cafe we let them ftruggle for fome time with the 
confequences of their heedlefs obflinacy they will fre- 
quently grow humble and dudile, and become fenfi- 
ble that they want an intelligent guide. But if a weak 
and obftinate man unfortunately happen but once to 
find out that we were wrong in oppofing him, or fur- 
prife us in the commiffion of a trifling fault, we muft 
give up all hopes of ever leading him again. He then 
will always prefume to be wifer than we are and fuf- 
pcQ, our judgment and candour. 

It is ufelefs to reafon with people of either defcrip- 
lion in the firfl moments of their heat, for this only 
renders them more obflinate. If we depend upon 
them and receive orders from them which we know 
will be difapproved by themfelves afterwards, we can 
do no better than to promife to execute them without 
contradi&ion : but either to procrafUnate their execu- 
tion till they have had time to confider them more 
maturely, or to aft fecretly according to our better 
judgment, which they generally will approve in cool- 
er moments if we do but lead them to think that we 
imagined to comply with their direftions m ading as 
we did, and refrain from boafting of the fuperiority 
and greater coolnefs of our own judgment. 

It can be ufeful and neceflary onlv in very few and 
very preiling inftances to oppofe obftinacy to obflina- 
cy, and to refiife abfolutely to give up our opinion, or 
to a£t contrary to our better judgment. But this line 
of conduft ceafes to produce falutary effeds if we ob- 
ferve it on trifling occafions or too onen, or even when 
we are iii the wrong. A perfon who conflantly con- 
tradidais generally fufpefted to be always in the wrong. 
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§ Vni. Petulance is a difpofilion which moftly a 
es from obftinacy, but fometimes aUo originates mei 
ly from fingularity or an unfociable humour. Tha 
are people who pretend to know e%'ery thing bd 
than others, contradift every one, frequently agai 
their own convidlion, merely for the fake of difputi^ 
There are others who are fond of fpeaking in pai 
doxes, and accuftomed to maintain affertions whichj 
fenfible man can take ferioufly in the fenfe in whi 
they utter them, from no other motive than to p 
vofce contradifton ; there are finally others whom I 
Frenchcall qu^rdlairs (wranglers,) that fludioufly fr_ 
opportunities to engage in perfonal difputes, in orda 
to obtain a kind of triumph over timid people, who 
at lead are of a more fearful difpolition than them- 
felves. 

If you mujl converfe with people of thefe defcrip- 
tions, you will do well to preferve the mod unlhakea 
firmnds and not to fuffer yourfelf to be provoked. 1 
advife you never to difpule at all with thofe of the firft 
clafs, and to break off the difcourfe as foon as they 
contradia out of petulance. This is the only means 
of bridling their difputative fpirit, and faves a great 
many ufelefs words. Thofe of the fecond defcription 
you may fometimes indulge with the pleafure to de- 
fend their paradoxes againll you ; but thofe of the lait 
clafs muft be treated more feverely. If you cannot 
avoid their fociety, and attempt in vain to keep them 
at a proper diftance by coolnefs and referve, and to 
ward off their rudenefs, I would advife you to meet 
them in fo fenfible a manner as will be fufficient to 
deter them from troubling you any further. Inform 
ihem without either hefitation or circumlocution of 
your opinion, and do not fuffer yourfelf to be perplex* 
cd by their gal'conading. My readers will do me the 
juftice to believe that I think of duelling as every rea- 
fonable man ought to do, namely, that it is an im- 
moral and irrational praftice ; fhould however a per- 
ibn be csinpelled by Ills Itatioa in life to conform to Uui 
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prcjudiccof returning injury for injury, and to revenge 
it by perfonal refentment, this can never be the cafe 
when be is malicioufly attacked without having given 
any provocation, and it is extremely wrong to ufe 
againft a wrangler any other weapon than contempt, 
or at mod: a cane, if he carry his impudence too far ; 
and it is the very height of folly to give him afterwards 
a chance to take away our life. 

Many people are a£hiated by a fingular fpirit of con- 
tradi£Uon. They are always eager to obtain what they 
never can poflefs, are never fatisfied with the adions 
of others, and difpleafed with every thing that is not 
exadly as they defire it to be, although it may be ev« 
er fo excellent. It is pretty generally known that peo- 
ple of this defcription frequently can be led to ad ac- 
cording to our wifhes if we propofe the contrary of 
what we want to accompliih, or can contrive to make 
them realize our own ideas in oppofition to ourfelves. 

§ IX. Irafcible people rarely offend purpofely. 
They have however no controul over the impetuofity 
of their temper, and thus frequently forget themfelves 
in the height of their paffion fo much as to offend 
even their deareft fnends, but repent afterwards of their 
heedleflfnefs when it is too late. I need not to prove 
that if thefe people deferve being humoured in fome de- 
gree on account of other good qualities, wife compliance 
and gentle treatment are the only means by which the 
irafcible man can bereftored to the proper ufe of his rea- 
fon. I muft however obferve that by oppofing a phleg- 
matic coldnefs to his rage you will provoke him more 
than by the jnoft violent contradidion ; for he then 
will think himfelf defpifed and grow more furious. 

§ X. While people of an irafcible temper offend 
only out of heeidleffhefs, and are as ready to repent 
and to forgive as they are apt to be irritated by the 
leaft appearance of an injury, thofe of a revengeful dif- 
pofition conceal their refentment in their heart till 
they find an opportunity of giving vent to their ven- 
geance. They neither forget nor foi^ive an offence. 
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even not when you offer to be reconciled to thfiB^" 
and ufe every means except cringing fubmiillon to re- 
gain their favour. A man of a revengeful temper r& 
turns every injury which he really has or only imag- 
ines to have received, not in proportion to its great 
nefs or importance but ihoufand-fold ; perfecution for 
trifling oflences, vengeance for inconfiderate expref- 
(ions, public chaflifement for private reproaches, aud 
hefitates not to deftroy our happinefs if we ofi'end hii 
ambition. His refentment is not confined to the per- 
fon of the offender, but extends itfelf even to his family, 
his civil exiftence and friends. It it is truly extreme- 
ly diftreffmg to live %vi[h fuch a man, and the only 
advice I can give you, is to avoid as much as poflible 
to offend him, and to endeavour to infpire him with 
a kind of refpe£tful awe, which in general is the only 
efficacious means to curb people of a bad temper. 

5 XL Lazy and phlegmatic people mud be Ipurred 
inceffantly, and as almoU every perfon has at leaft one 
predominant paffion, we find ibmelimes an opportu- 
nity to put fuch drowfy people in motion by excit- 
ing it. 

There are fome among this claTa of people who are 
prompted merely by irrcfolution to poftpone bulinefi 
that is attended with the fniaileft trouble. Toanfwer 
a letter, to write a receipt, to pay a bill, &c. is re- 
garded by them as a labour which requires the moft 
tedious prepartion. People of this defcription muff 
fomelimes atlually be compelled by force to take the 
moft prefling bufmefs in hand } yet when they hart 
fmiflied their laborious talk they are generally obL"^ 
to us for our importunity, although they were 
pleafed with it at firft. 

§ XI!. The company of mijlrujlful, fufpkkus, 
rofe and chfe people tends more than any thing to i 
bitter the joys of Social Life to a noble minded i 
pl^n dealing man. It requires in truth a very high 
degree of unlhaken probity, if a man Oiall be able to 
avoid growing bad and ntilaathropic himfelf, when to' 
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fees that they are alarmed at every unguarded ftep 
which he takes, and give room to ungenerous fufpi- 
cion on every trifling occafion, that their bofom is in- 
acceffible to every fpark of exhilarating joy that ex- 
pands his heart ; that they are determined to (hare no 
pleafing enjoyment with him ; that they not only ren- 
der the rapture of thofe few ferene moments which 
Fate difpenfes to us taftelefs to him, but alfo difturb 
him unfeelingly in his happieft and brighteft humours^ 
roufe him cruelly from his fweeteft dreams and never 
return his franknefs, but always are upon their guard 
and imagine to behold an impoflor in their molt faith- 
ful fervant, and a treacherous enemy in their iincereli: 
friend. 

This mental difeafe degenerates frequently into mif- 
anthropy, a charader which the amiable author of 
The Stranger has pauited in the mod natural and aa« 
imated colours. 

People of fuch an unhappy temper are fincerely to 
be pitied ; for they live only to torment themfelves and 
others, and their lamentable difpofition arifes not al- 
ways from a depraved heart. A corrupted and thick 
blood is frequently the primary caufe of fuch a tem- 
per, and a long train of undeferved misfortunes con- 
tributes very much to increafe this mental difeafe. 
It originates alfo but too often from the deceitful and 
ungenerous conduct of thofe with whom fuch people 
are conne^ed. There are, alas ! but too many cruel 
and artful wretches that avail themfelves of the weak- 
nefs of good natured people to gain their confidence 
by cunning flattery, and when they have inihared their 
heart by the femblance of difinterefted love and have 
no further occafion to diifemble, pull o£f the mafk of 
friendfhip and appear in their natural diabolical form. 
It would therefore be ungenerous to hate and to dif- 
trefs people who by external caufes have been reduc- 
ed to fuch a lamentable flate of mind ; and equity re- 
quires we fhould excufe their weaknefs and treat them 
with forbearance and pity. 



If your fituation fliould render it impofEbie foryoo 
to break ofiF all connexion with perfons of fuch an un- 
happy difpofition, prudence requires you fhould not 
mind their whims and humour, but treat them with 
candour and opennefs on all occafions ; let them f« 
as much as pollible the origin, motives, courfe and ob- 
jeft of your aflions ; conceal nothing from them that 
is connefted with their intereft or paffions ; confuli 
them in every thing that concerns them, and a£l joint- 
ly with them in all matters relating to them, Thui 
you will gain their confidence, or at leaft gradually 
remove every fufpicion which they entertain agaiofl 
your fmcerity. I alio would advife you not to let 
them fee that you know them to be of a fufpicioui 
temper ; for the fufpicious is like a drunken perfon 
who will not believe that he is intoxicated, and is of- 
fended if you tell him that he has drunk too much. 

Watch all inllances in which your fufpicious friend 
is decdved by his fufpicion j in which he was itiiAak- 
en in doubting your fincerity or that of others, or in- 
jured hinxfelf by giving way to groundlefs fufpicion. 
Avail yourfelf ofthe firfl: cool and ferene moment in 
which he is pleafed with you to remind him nuldly 
of his error. But be careful not to let a fingle ifr 
fiance of that kind efcape without improving it. Tell 
him whenever you have an opportunity to convince 
him that he wronged you (not that he is fufpicioDS, 
but only) that you are glad that the purity of your 
heart is cleared from all fufpicion, lie will denv hav- 
ing fufpefted you. Do not contradict him, bur be 
futisfied to tell him that you rejoice at his being con- 
vinced of your itmocence. If you repeat this fre- 
quently you will at laft fucceed in making him fenG- 
ble of his weaknefs and afltamed of his improper and 
unjuft conduct. In endeavouring to obviate the ef- 
fefts of fufpicion and to corred it, you muft prevent 
all occafions on which it is moll commonly excited ; 
for no perfon of a fufpicious temper gives way to his 
weaknefs on all occafions, but e^'ery one that is j 
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jefl to it abandons himfclf to it only on particular op- 
portunities. If for inftance your friend be near you 
mufl never interfere in his money concerns though he 
ihould defire it ; if he be myderious and referved you 
mufl never confent to be intruded with his fecrets ; if 
le be jealous you mufl avoid all opportunities to be 
private with the objeft of his jealoufy, &c. 
On obferving thefe rules of prudence you will be 
invinced that in moll inflances it is our fault if we 
cannot live happy among men. A perfon who unites 
prudence of conduS with a benevolent heart, and 
iludies men, knows their weaknelTes and avoids pro- 
voking their faults, will be able to live happy even 
with the mod ill tempered people. And believe roe 
fuch a wife and benevolent conduct will in a (hort time 
grow eafy and natural to you, though it Ihould beat- 
tended in the beginning with a great deal of trouble 
and felf-denial *. for you need but to converfe thus for 
feme time with a fufpicious perfon and you will cure 
him entirely, or at leaft caufe his weaknefs to break 
out lefs frequently and obviate many difagreeable and 
vexatious quarrels. 

§ XIII. One Ihould think that envy and jealoufy 

,could be the inheritance only of malicious and low 

linded people ; and yet we find but too otten an al- 

y of thefe bad qualities in the hearts of feveral per- 

-ns who, in other refpeils, poflcrs many good difpo- 

itions. But, nlas! how frail is human nature! am- 

lion and vanity can eafily tempt us to envy others a 

lappinefs which is the exclufive objeft of our wi(hes» 

id as foon as this fenfation has produced in our heart 

kind of aversion from the perfon who remains in the 

■irefTion of that envied good, in fpite of our envy and 

.loufy, we cannot avoid to rejoice fecretly if he have 

Ilruggle with fome misfortunes ; and Providence 

ipears to us to juflify by thefe calamities our inimical 

intiments, particularly if we have been weak enough 

betray ihem to others. I (hall fpeak more at large 

fome other place of the condu^ which we mult 
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adopt, if we be connected with people of a Jcatousa 
pofition, and here give only fome general rules, ■ 
obfer^•a^ion of which may prevent us in many infl 
ces from provoking envy to direct its poifonous (hi 
at us. If you wifli to avoid exciting the envy of a 
ers you will do well to enjoy whatever you pofiS 
without oftcntation, and to make as little Ihe%v of yt 
profperity, merits and talents as poflible. Boaft l 
of your wealth in every company, enjoy the pleafnj 
of life with as much moderation and as litile noifi 
poflible i let your drefs rather befpeak tafte tlia 
propenfity for oftentatious fplendour ; and if yoi 
fo fortunate as to be intimately coimeded and to c 
refpond with certain great and wealthy people, av 
to commit the weaknefs of proclaimuig it to allJ 
world, or to read with a childifh vanity their letten 
all your friends. Take notice of the good qualS 
and merits which you difcover in thof^hat envy y 
Let them fee that you are not blind to their brighter 
parts ; fpeak of them, commend them, and thus con- 
vince them that they alfo poflefs defirable qualities. 
This will tend to reconcile them, at leaft in fome de- 
gree, to your fuperiority, fooihe their vexation and 
counterafl their mental dileafe. 

5 XIV. Envy frequently produces the dreadful uce 
oi calumny, from the attacks of which even the bed 
and worthieft charafters are not fecure. The belt 
means which you can apply to guard off its baneful 
effeSs is the prefervation of your innocence. Do not 
flatter yourfclf to remain unhurt from its venomoos 
blalls, if your confcience accufe you of fecret aftioos 
which you would be alhamed to confefs to the world, 
but have committed with fo much prudence and an 
as to keep them entirely from the kiiowledge of your 
friends and connexions. The confcioufnefs of having 
aded wrong will deprive you of the courage and ftrm- 
nefs which you mull have, if you (hall be able to de- 
feat the malicious- inventions of thofe who want to ru- 
in your charader. But let us even fuppofe you thoultt 
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be able to meet the calumniator with firmnefs, not* 
withftanding the fecret accufations of your heart, and 
to prove his aflertions to be nothing eiie but malicious 
inventions, will your defence avail you any thing if 
one of thofe private adions with which your confcience 
reproaches you unfortunately fhould tranfpire, and 
render your exculpation fufpicious ? And is it in the 
power of any mortal to direft the courfe of incidents 
fo as to prevent it taking a turn which would expofe 
him in his natural (hape ? If therefore you wifli to 
evade the dire efFeds of calumny you cannot be too 
careful to referve your innocence of heart. But as 
calumny generally founds her fufpicions and afper* 
iions rather on appearances than on fads, you ought 
at the fame time to be extremely cautious not to com* 
mit any adion that has even the /emblance of guilt. In 
vain will you appeal to the purity of your heart and 
the innocencdPf your aftions if appearances be againft 
you ; for, alas ! the majority are but too prone to be 
guided in their opinion by the latter, and few only 
will take the trouble to examine impartially whether 
they are founded on fads or not. Endeavour there- 
fore, as much as poffible, to preferve the purity of your 
heart, and to avoid all unfavourable appearances if 
you wi(h to avert the poifonous ihafts which calumny 
direds at your charader. 

To have difplayed a warm and adive zeal fi>r the 
welfare of your fcUow-creatures will alfo ferve to arn^ 
you powerfully againft the attacks of malicious calum^^ 
niators. If you be an ufelefs being and have done lit- 
tle or no good, if you have aflforded advice, confola- 
tion and affiftance to no one calumny will find it^afy 
to wound your honour ; for you have done no good 
adions which could fpeak in your defence, and there 
is no perfon who could fay any thing laudable of you ! 
but if you have been adive and inde£atigable«m doing 
as much good as was in your power, thofe to whom 
you have been kind will intereft thenxfelves for you 
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when you arc (landcred, and ftrlve to refcue your c 
rafter from the venomous tooth of calumny. 

I mud further obfervc, that if the good actions whi 
you perform be to ferve you as a protefting flui 
againlt the fhafts of calumny, they muft flow fron 
fmcere regard for your duty as a member of hum 
fociety ; tor it is not fufficient that we have done moj 
good, if we wiih to filence the voice of calumny | 
our a^ons ; they muft originate from a pure foui 
and be done with a laudable intention. Althoi^ 
you ftiould perform the brighteft deeds, yet they : 
not be fufficient to defend you agaJnfl (lander and ij 
amation, if pride, ambition, felf-imerefl, weaknefs,^ 
thirlt after fenfual pleafure guide your fteps : calun 
will find it an eafy matter in that cafe to depred 
them, and to deprive you of the applaufe wliich ■ 
expeit to earn. Let therefore all your fteps be gyj 
ed by the voice of your duty ; let the f^d which jn 
do be graced by modefly and anunafTumingcondu 
and you will blunt the arrows of calumny, and ~ 
ly tnumph over the malicious aggreffors of your h 
our. 

§ XV. People that, without pajing any regard i 
age, fex or merit, coniider every perfon whom i' 
meet as a fit obje£l for difplaying the powers of t 
wit, and indircriminately turn the words, the drefs a 
the adions of the knave as well as of the honeft i 
into ridicule, to excite the merriment of the compa) 
in which they are, are a moll intolerable fort of b ' 
and frequently embitter the hours of Social happiiii 
to feeling minds. If you be confcious of not poffi 
ing a fufficient (hare of coolnefs and moderation t 
defeat the purpofe of thefe diHurbers of innocent jo^ 
you can do no better than to (hun their company a^ 
much as poflible. Yet as you have it not always ia 
your power to avoid the company of thefe peace di^ 
lurbing wilS entirely, or to break off all the c 
ion whjch you already may have formed with [ 
of that clals, you will expe^ mc to point out i 
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fuch a line of condufl: as may enable you to render 
their fodety lefs diftreffing to you. 

The principal rule which I would advife you care* 
fully to obferve, is, to give iio opportunity to /coffers 
to make you the butt of their ridicule ; for they can- 
not direft the batteries of their wanton wit againft you 
if you do not encourage them either by your difcourf« 
es or actions to attack you. Take care therefore not 
to oSend them, nor to expofe your weak fide in their 
prefence. As foon as you provoke people of that de- 
£:ription, hurt them in the (lighteft degree, or in any 
manner give occafion for ridicule by your adions or 
words, and betray your weaknefs, they will take it as 
a fignal to difcharge the artillery of their falfe wit 
againd you. You muft therefore take a firm refolu- 
tibn to treat them with the greateft precaution, not to 
render yourfelf odious to them by a too vifible cool- 
nefs or incivility, by difobliging them or fpeaking ill 
of them in their abfence, or offending their pride, and 
not to irritate them in thofe parts where they are. apt 
to take fire. Be alfo always upon your guard not to 
fpeak nor to do any thing that could expofe you to 
ridicule. Be particularly careful not to diftmguifli 
yourfelf from your cotempotaries by a fingular drefs 
or awkward manners ; and Accommodate yourfelf as 
far as is confiflent with propriety, and the regard which, 
you owe to yourfelf, to the innocent cuftoms of your 
age. Avail yourfelf of every opportunity to mix with 
polite fociety, to fhake off that awkward bafhfiilnefs 
and perplexity which but too often overihadows the 
luftre of the brightefl jewel, and frequently excites the 
laughter of ridicule againft thofe who, by their intrin- 
fie worth, are intitled to claim the regard and the ap- 
plaufe of every man of fenfe and feeling. 

It is however not fufHcient only to avoid an oppor* 
tunity to the fcoffer to ridicule you ; if you be defir- 
OU8 to fhield yourfelf againft the wanton fallies of his 
merdlefs wit you muft alfo deprive him of all courage 
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Bk attack yon. To efied this, I would a<)vife you to 

Hplay a certain digniry of conduft on your firft mect- 
"mg with people who are apt lo ridicule others ; to 
fccw them by your looks, by the tone of your voice 
and your whole dq)ort[nent what they have to expect 
from you. Let your countenance always befpeak \oiir 
confcioufnefs of innate dignity while you are in (heir 
fiiciety ; refrain from jelling and being familiar with 
them, and maintain your ferioufnef* with anunfliaken 
equanimity. Should the fcoScr, nolwithflandiiigihi* 
mode of conduct, which in general intimidates tbofc 
fliatlon'-brained uiis, make an attempt to di(trels yov 
by his ridicule, you will undoubtedly deprive him of 
the courage to make a fecond irial if you teU hint 
plainly, with a certain dignity of mien r.iid accent, that 
you are determiaed not to fuffer yourleif to bcabufcd 
by him. But as feme of my readers may think it ra- 
ther difficult to regulate their condiid at all limes ac- 
cording to thefe rules, and to apply ihi^oi properly, 1 
ftiall add one more wliich every intelligent being i( . 
capable of obfcrving, and which is by far more impor- 
tant and decITive than thoie which I have pointed out 
already. 

Live a£ an b^n^ man and a I'/i'/u/ member of hu- 
man focicry ; be a tender £jther to your cliildren, an 
afleflionale huiband, a loyal fubjetl of your King, dil- 
igent and careful in the perftH-inance of the duties of 
your calling, juft to every one, bencvnltait and chari- 
table, modeft, obliging, peaceable, polite and liberal 
in Social Life, and no fcoficr v iil dare lo attack you : 
and if, ncverthclcfs, he (hould make an attempt lodi- 
reft the (hafts of his wit at you he ^■ill never be capa- 
ble of wounding your honour, nor of hurting you ma- 
terially ; but his ridicule will excite the indignation of 
all thofe that know and refpeft your vinuc. 

^ XVI. Avarice is one of the meaneft and moftdtf- 
graceful paffions. No meannel's can be imagined wliich 
a mifcr is not capable of committing if his ihirft foe 
richL^ be excited j and all nobler feofations, frie 
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fhip, pity and benevolence are fliut out of his heart if 
they be not produ£):ive of gain : nay, he denies him« 
felf even the moil innocent pleafuree if he cannot have 
them for nothing. He confiders every Itranger as a 
thief, and himfelf as a parafite who lives at the ex- 
pence of his better felf, of his Mammon. However 
kt our times, when luxury ^ carried to a higher de- 
gree every day, when the wants of even the moft fo- 
ber man, who mud live in the world and maintain a 
£imily, are fo great ; when the price of provifions ri£> 
es day after day, and fo much depends upon the influ* 
ence of money, and the rich has a decided fuperiority 
over the poor ; and finally, when impofition and falfe-. 
hood on one fide, and miflrufl and want of feliow-feeU 
ing on the other increafe vifibly in all ranks, and there- 
fore reliance upon the aflifl^ce of our fellow-citizelks 
becomes an unfafe capital ; in thefe times it would be 
wrong in us to call every faving and prudent man a 
tnifer, without having inquired firfl into his fituation^ 
and the motives which excited his a£tions. 

Amongft the feal mifers there are alfo fome who, 
befides the thirft after money, are ruled by another 
co-prevailing pailion. Thefe people accumulate, favis^ 
cheat others, and deny themfelves every thing that 
does not tend to fatisfy that paf&on, whether it be Itift, 
gluttony, ambition, curiofity, gambling, or any other 
obje£t. I have known people who would have b^ 
trayed for the fake of a guinea a friend, and even a 
brother Or a fifter, and expofed themfelves to public 
infamy ; whereas they thought their money well ap- 
plied in purchafing a fingle moment of fenfual grati- 
fication at the price of a hundred and more guineas. 

There are others who fo ill calculate as to fave pence 
dftd to throw away guineas. They love money^ but 
do not know how to hufband it. In order to recov- 
er the fums of which they have been cheated by r^uel, 
fwindlers, adventurers and flatterers they flint their fer- 
fants^ buy the worfl fort of provifions if they can fave 
fomeUung by it, haggle with the induflriout t»def- 
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man and (hopkeeper about a few pence in a moft 
grading manner, and inquire eagerly after ihoie placek 
where the articles which they want can be had at tbc 
cheapeft rate, though perhaps not always of the bed 
quality. 

Finally, there are others who are liberal on evCTy 
occaflon and in general are not afraid to fptnd mon- 
ey ; but in one fingle point, on which they put a pe- 
culiar value, ridiculoufly l^tingy. My friends have 
frequently cenfured me for being over parfimonioui 
with regard to writing materials, and I cannot deny 
being fubjed to that weaknefs. Although I am not 
rich yet 1 part lefs reludanlly with a (hilling than with 
a fheet of the befl: writing paper. 

If you wifii to preferve the favour of avaricious peo. 
pie you will do well never to aik any thing of them ; 
yet as this cannot alwa* be avoided, prudence re- 
quires you (hould learn 10 which of the above defcrS). 
ed claifes of avaricious people the man beltings wjii 
whom you have to deal, that you may be able to reg- 
ulate your conduct accordingly. * 

With regard to the converfatJon with fpendthrifts I 
have only to obfer\'e, that a rational man ought not 
to fuffer hinifelf to be nufled by their example to in* 
cur foolifli expenfes, and that it is beneath the digi ' 
of an honed man to lake advantage of their thooL 
la's liberality either for his own benefit or that of« 
friends. / 

§ XVTI. We muft not expefl: that even our noM 
and wifefl aftions will always be attended with "bl 
tude and fuccefs. This principle I ihiiik we ougU 
have always before our eyes if we wifti not to jJ 
averfe from ferving others, or become inimical lofl 
fellow-creatures and dilfatisfied with God and our ft 
We (hould however be delUtute of every human feel- 
ing if it did not vex us to fee ourfelves flighted by 
people whom we have ferx'cd faithfully, fmcerely and 
without felf-intereft — to whom we have devoted our- 
felves entirely and perhaps even facrificed our own 



advantage, as foon as they have no further occafion 
for our affiftance j or betrayed, abufed and perfecut- 
iBd when they can obtain by their ingratitude teinpo- 
jat advantages, or gain the favour of our powerful en- 
emies. Tms will however not deter a man who knows 
fee human heart and is a warm friend of virtue fponi 
;ing generous. As I (hall have an opportunity of 
■curring again to this fubjeft in two fucceeding chap- 
Ts, I (hall only obferve at prefent, that every good 
aftion rewards itfelf j yea, that a man of a humane 
and liberal difpofition, H he know beforehand that he 
rinud not look for gratitude amongft men derives a 
new fource of internal fatisfadlion from that very in- 
titude, namely, the pleafure of being confcious of 
ving done good merely from a love of his duty. 
ie laments the corruption of thofe that are capable 
•{ forgetting their benefeftor, and continues to be 
eady and ftudious to ferve thofe that are fo much the 
jnore in want of his alTiftance, the weaker they are 
and the lefa inte^al happinefs they have in their heart. 
Do not therefore complain of the ingratitude which 
you experience, nor reproach the ungrateful for it, 
but continue to be generous to him ! Receive him 
again when he returns to you, he may grow fenfible 
Kt laft of the excellency and noblenefs of your condufl, 
»nd repair the injury of which he is guilty — if not, ! 
Bdvife you to refieft that every vice punifhes itfelf, and 
that the heart of the ungrateful wretch, and the una- 
void^le confequences of his meannefs, will avenge 
upon him — Alas ! what a long chapter on the in- 
gratitude of men could 1 write ! How many indances 
of it have I experienced on the thorny path of the ma- 
»y labyrinths of life ! But I will be filent and ftrive to 
forget the degeneracy of my brethren. 

§ XVIII. Many people find it abfolutely impoflible 
purfue any objefl of their wifhes on a ftrait path ; 
igrtifieCy cunning and infidioufncfs guide them in all their 
undertakings, although their heart be not entirely bad. 
A certain unfortunate difpofition of miiid, timidity 
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and the influence of tlie occurrences of life, are iVft- 
quently the principal caufes which produce that cha- 
racter. A rufpicious man for iiilUnce is but too apt 
lo veil even the moft innocent iranfadions in myft^ 
rioufnefs, to difguife himfulf and to conceal the real 
objed of his purfults. A man of an ill regulated ac* 
tiviiy and of too fiery a temper, an artful enterpriziag 
genius, who is in a lituation iii which he meets with 
too much utiiformity and famenefs, and finds no op* 
porlunity to untold and difplay his talents, will attempt 
numerous crooked ways to extend his compafs of aG< 
tivity, or to render the fccne of aftion more interdl- 
ing ; and in that cafe he will not be over confcientioui 
in the choice of the means which he applies to ac«nn« 
plifli his purpofe. A very vain man will proceed wiril 
a great deal of myflenoiltners to conceal his weakiie&. 
A courtier who is ufeJ to fee nothing but deceit, ip- 
trigues, cabals and plots, and is not accufiomcd to go 
the Itrait way, will think a life that flows along wUb- 
out intricacies very uniform and tedious, viil his hk^ 
unimportant fleps in impenetrable myfterioufnefs, and 
give to his moft innocent tranfaflions an enigmatical 
appearance. The lawyer who is confiantly occupied 
with the fophiftries of chicane, is very fond ot dealing 
in puns and quibbles on every occafion. People that 
have overftrained their imagination by reading novels 
and other faniaftical books, or loft their fcnfe for fiot- 
plicity, artlefs nature and truth through a prolUgftle 
and idle life or bad company, cannot exift wii]n>ut 19' 
trijruing ; and there are alfo a great number of peopk 
who do not wifli half as ardently for an objeO xvbich 
they can obtain in a regular manner as for what they 
expect to procure clandcftinely and furr^iltiotifly* 
F-ven the moft generous and open man, particularly 
if he be vonng, may be tempted to have recoorfe to 
crooked means if we conftantly treat hiin with mif- 
truft, Of with fo much fcverity as to r«nd€r hiia iatl- 
pable to place any confidence in lU. 
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But whaterer may have contributed to aceuftom a 
perfon to employ artifice and intrigues, the following 
mode of condud is the beft which you can adopt in 
your dealings with charaders of that defcription. 
Treat them always with opennefs and eandour, and 
ihow yourfelf by words and deeds a decided enemy 
to every thing that can be called artifice, intrigue and 
deceit ; and as a warm admirer of every honeft man, 
to make them fenfible how much they would lofe in 
your eyes if ever you ihould furprife them on crook* 
ed paths. 

Difplay an unlimited confidence in their honefty 
while they have not deceived you, and lead them to 
think that vou are incapable of believing they (hould 
ever be able to attempt impofing upon you. If they 
fet any value on your regard they then will carefully 
avoid difpleafing you. 

Be as tolerant to their weakneffes and as readv to 
pardon and to excufe their failings (provided they have 
meditated no malicious trick) as will be fufficient to 
convince them, that they have no reafon to fear and 
deceive you as vigorous cenfors. 

Do not watch their condud as a fpy nor attempt 
to fift them in a circuitous manner, but queftioH them 
frankly and dire&ly in a firm tone and with penetrat- 
ing looks, if you want to obtain fome elucidadon 
which you have a right to demand. Should they flam* 
mer and attempt to elude your queftion, I would ad* 
vife you either to drop the fubjed of your inquiries 
endrely, letting them fee you wi(h to fpare them the 
fbame of impofing upon you, and to treat them afters- 
wards with more coldnefs than ufual, or to caution 
them in an amicable but ferious manner not to dif- 
grace themfelves. 

Should they however deceive you notwithflanding 
yotur endeavours to prevent it, prudence bids you not 
to treat their infincerity flightly ! Difplay the greatefl 
indignation at the firfl falfe ftep, and do not forgive it 
immediately. But if all this fhould not becapwle of 
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be femous for your folitary manner of life, and charge 
you mth being intriguing if you be defirous to appear 
as a conluininatc courtier. In this manner he will 
lead you iinpcrcepiibly to think that he is an impar- 
tial lover of truiii ; yoo will greedily fwallow his 
fwea poiJon, and in your infatuatiou open your heart 
and purfe to the artful deceiver. 

§ XXI. I Ihall now fpeak of the conduft which wc 
ought to obferve with regard to Villains : that is, peo- 
ple whofe he:irt has been depraved )"o much by a neg- 
iefted education, bad company or other caufes, as to 
exhibit no veftige et its former good difpoliiion. 

It is obvious that we mull avoid if poiTible all con- 
nexions with people of this defcrlption, if «'e really 
arj anxious to preferve our peace of mind and have 
our moral improvement at heart. Although a man 
of firm principles will not eafily be fpoilcd in their 
company, yet he may accuHom himfelf gradually to 
the fight of villame3, and thus lofe that averfion irom 
every thing that is mean, which frequently is alooc 
fullicient to prefer\'e us from falling In moment! of 
temptation. We are however but too often neceffita* 
ted by our fituation in life to live in the midft of vil- 
lains, and to tranfacl butiiiefs jointly with them, and 
in that cafe it will be Jieceli'ary not to lofe fight of cer- 
tain rules of prudence. 

If you diftinguilh yourfelf by fuperior talents and a 
confptcuoas excellence of heart, you have juft reafon 
to apprehend liiat people of bad principles and morals 
will attempt to dillurb your peace of mind and to vex 
yoii. There exifls an eternal league between villains 
and blockheads againii: all good and fenfibie people, 
fuch an imiinatc connexion as enables them to know 
each other among the reft of mankind, a kind of fra- 
ternity which renders them willing to go hand in hand, 
illhough they Ihould be ever fo much fcparaied by 
ochcf circumftances, as foon as an opportunity offers 
tf> perfeciite and to trantplc upon real merit. No 
kiad of precaution and refervj can avail any th* 




agaliift that confederation ; you will rely in vain upon 
your openncfs and innocence, in vain proceed with 
moderation and lenity, conceal your merits and attempt 
to fcreen yourfclf by che appearance of niediocritr, if 
yoa really be a man of fcnfe and a votary of virtue. 
JJo one difcovers the cxcellendes which you poflcfs 
caficrlhan thofe that are totally deftituteof tliefegood 
qualities ; no one does fecrctly more juftice to merit 
than a villain ; but he trembles at it like liuan at ihc 
gofpcl, and leaves no (lone unmnied to oppofe it. 
'I'hai numerous confederation of vili^ijns and block- 
lieadt ■will leaze you inceffamly, attack your honour, 
cow fpeak ambJguoufly of you, and now with undif- 
guifed malignity, and malicioufly mii'rcprefcni your 
mofl innocent vfords and aftions. 

But be not frij^htencd at it although you Oiould be 
a£tually diflreiTed for fome time by knaves and vil- 
lains, yet the probity and the confequenccs of your 
aftions will finally conquer, and your enemies be cn- 
trapt in their owii fnares. Befides rogues asd villains 
are unanimous only while no manly firmxicfs and rcf. 
oluiion is required, and while thty can fight in the 
dark, but difperfe as foon as they are cxpofcd to the 
light. Purfue (herefore (irmly the llrait path which 
your duty poiius out to you. Never indul^ yourfelf 
willi tlw application of crooked means, never employ 
artifice to defeat roguery, never luTc lecourfe to in- 
iripues to counteract cabals, and never ailociale wiih 
tlUains againft \-illains. Adgoiei'otiQy ! Illlrefttmcnt 
;«ad fufpicion if carried too far can m;dcc a complete 
viJJam of a perfcjD who is only half a ro^iic ; whereas 
gencrofily may ibmctimes correal a hardened knave 
and render him atieniivt to the voice of his confciencc. 
You will however do well to tiiake him fenfiblc that 
your conduit before hiin is not regulated by fear, hut 
ibiely by voluntary generofily. Let liiiii fed that 
when m.iticrs are carried too far, and the indignation 
uf a rd'olute and honed roan breaks loofe, the wife 
jintHounigeoii! votary of virtue in the dull is more to 
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be dreaded than a rogue bedecked with purple ; that 
a noble iniad, that virtue, prudence and fpirit render 
a man more powerful than a knave is at the head of 
an army of vile hirelings. What has a man to fear 
who has left nothing elfe at flake than what no mor- 
tal can wreft from him ? and how little can a coward- 
ly fullan, an unjuft defpot, who conftanily carries an 
enemy with him in his bofom that goads him incef- 
fanily ! how little, 1 fay, can fuch a contemptible be- 
ing prevail in the moment of extreme and defpairing 
neceflity againft the meanefl: of his fubjefts, who it 
fupported in the confliS by the firmed allies, an ii 
polluted heart, a found imderftanding, an undaunn 
fpirit and a pair of fmewy arms ? 

It is impoffible to render ourftlves beloved byfoi 
peiiple, and in that cafe It will be at leaft iomeadi 
(age to be dreaded by them. 

There are others that will avail themfelves of 
opportunity to betray us into a certain confidence 
familiarity in order to obtain arms againft us, i 
which they threaten to alTail us when we refufe 
obey their imperious dictates. Prudence requires 
Ihould guard againft fuch dangerous perfons as mi 
as poflible. 

Make prefents to the perfon whom you have reaff 
to fufped of being inclined to rob you, if you thin 
generofity can make any Impreffion upon his heart. 

Encourage and honour people that difplay 3im&i 
propenfity to do good. Do not ruin their credit 
you pnlJibly can avoid it. There are people whoj^ 
extremely well but are knaves in their anions, higl 
inconfequent, thoughllefs and paffionale. Do not 
malk them if the confequences of their difpofition 
not render it abfolutely neceflary. They do at l 
fome good by their difcourfes, which will remain 
done if you render them fufpefted of duplicity. Th( 
ought to be fent from place to place to promote good 
purpofes, but never to ftay long in one place left thejr 
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>uld cxpofe themfelves, and by their example de- 
roy ihe ^ood effefts of their dodrines. 
§ XXll. People that are too ffloi/^/i and //»H(i ought 
be encouraged and infpired with confidence in ihem- 
ves. Too much timidity is as unmanly as impu- 
Qce and arrogance are deCpicable. A man of a oo- 
t dirpofitioii ought to be fenfible of his worth, and 
juft to hiinfelf as he is to others. Yet a modeft 
in is offended by too much praife, and too vifible 
irks of drftinftion : difplay, therefore, the regard 
hich you have for him lefs by words than by anions, 
hich are the bed proofs of real alleflion. 
§ XXIIl. Imprudent and talkative people ought, 
(tumlly, not to be trufted with fecrets. It would in- 
[ed be much better if there exifted no fecrets at all, 
we could always a£l openly and frankly, and letev- 
y one fee the mod fecret thoughts of our heart ; it 
Duld be much better if men thought and uttered 
(thing but what every one might know ; yet as this 
not always poffible, particularly with people who 
e in public offices and entrulled with the fecrets of 
hers, we mutt therefore be cautious to whom we 
immunicate our fecrets. 

There are people who are utterly incapable of keep- 
g a fecret. Their running anxioufly from place to 
iw:e, like a hen that is going to lay an egg, is a cer- 
Id indication that they have fome fecret to dif- 
pfe, and fuSer much uneafinefs till they have com- 
iinicated it to another goflip. Others are indeed not 
Bnclined to keep the fecrets which have been intruft- 
1 10 them, but wanting prudence betray them invol- 
itarily by their looks, hints and figns ; or fiom want 
firmnefs are incapable to refift importunate inquir- 
I, or to have too good an opinion of the difcretion 
id probity of others, which frequently makes them 
mmit a breach of fecrefy. To people of this claft 
ID caimot be too referved. 

[Curioia people, who make it their bufmefs to ex* 
9re the private concerns of others may be treated Iq 
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a diSercnt manner, as circumftinces require. Ir yott 
wi!h 10 check their prying curiofity at once, and to de- 
ter ihein from making any further attempts to meddle 
with your private concerns, to acl the part of eaves- 
droppers, to uatch your fteps and lo pry into your 
plans and IranfaQions, you can take no I'urer flep than 
10 declare to them with energy and fpirit, that you 
are determined to refift their impertinent iiurufion, and 
to refent the leaft attempt of theirs to meddle with 
your affairs. Should you, however, wilh to divert 
yourfelf at the expence of their prying difpofuion, yo« 
may amufe their curiofity by directing it to fuch I 
number of trifles as will keep them conitanily employ- 
ed, and leave them no time to trouble thcmfclvt* 
about maltere which you are defirous of couceaiing 
from them. 

lieedkfi and forpiful people are unfit for any bu6> 
nefs that requires punftuality. Young perfons may 
(bmetimes be weaned from this defeft, and trained t» 
keep their thoughts together. Many that are forget- 
ful and heedlefs from a lively temper, will (hake off 
that weaknefs when ihey grow older and more fedMft 
Others afteft to be thoughileft, becaufe they itnagkri 
that it f;ives them an appearance of learning. Fook 
of that fort defervc to be pitied ; and I would ad\'ife 
■you to lake no notice of their lludied diHraflioB. 
They ought to be treated like ihofe ihat jM-etend be- 
ing nervous or (ickly to create intereft. But if" von 
be connefted w ith people who really have a (liort me- 
mory, you will do well to advife ihem to wiite d< 
whatever they wiHi lo retain, and to perufe thefe 
niorandunis frequently ; for nothing ig more difaf, 
able than to be eonnetted with people who promifit' 
execute bufineft! of importance for us, to rtly apoff 
itieir word, and to find afterwards that lliey do not re* 
colled a fyllaWe of it. 

I mu[t obPerve on this occafion, that it b 
be provoked or vexed if people who are natural!' 
clined to be heedids and dillraded, fometinies 
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I to fhew us the civility and attention wliioli we have » 
nght to expecl, as tlii:) is done mvintentioaally, aadf 
without any view to oiTend us. 

§ XXIV. There is a defcripiion of people who are 
conjmoniy called •whimfual, (difficult.) They are not 
always of a vicious temper, nor at all times morofe 
and quarrelfome, yet genei-ally hard to be pleafed. 
[ They have accudomcd ihcmfelves, for inltance, to a 
pecjatliic regularity, the rules of which are not fo fa- 
miliar to their friends and connexions as to themfelves ; 
*e may therefore eafdy happen to offend them, by 
putting, for example, a chair in their apartments in a 
wron^ place ; or they are addicted to certain oddities, 
aild for inilance, drefs, fpeak, or write in a peculiar 
maniiirr— fingulariiics lo which we mufl: accommo- 
[ date ojrfelves if we wiflj to preferve their good opin- 
I ion. One would think that people of fenfe ought to 
be above fuch trifles ; yet we frequently meet with 
men who in other refpc^ betray no fmall degree of 
Ibund judgment and equtt)', but in thefe or fimilar 
points are uncommonly difficult. If the good opin- 
I ion of people of that defcripiion be of any confequence 
' to you, I advife you to accommodate yourfelf to their 
L^nj^ularilics as f<ir as is coidilleat with honour and 
probity, and to pleafe thera in matters oi fuch a tri- 
Bing nature. But even if you (hould not be conned 
I'with thera, nor care for their favour, you ought 
rvenhtlefs not to ridicule nor diitrefs them on ac- 
»unt of (heir peculi;irilies, if they be refpe^bie cha- 
[Bcters ; for ever)' one of us has his failings, which 
fcre mufl taieraie reciprocally with fraternal indul- 
[fence. 

People who think it an honour to diftinguifti them- 
slves from others by the peculiarity of their condu^ 
ti unimportant matters, — not becaufo they are con- 
rinced of aftinj; with more propriety than the reft, 
nit chiefly becaufe they are determined to differ from 
Ihcir coicmporaries in thtur behaviour, — are called jf«- 
H 
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They are pleafed to fee that their fingularilT 

taken notice of; and a fenfible man that is conneQ- 
ed with fuch people ought carefully to examine whelh. 
<*r their fingularities are of an innocent nature, and 
whether they deferve to be fpared for other conGd- , 
erations, that he may be able to regulate his condufi 
towards them according to reafon and the precqrti 
of tolerance. 

As for people who are ruled by humours, and to- 
day will receive you with the greateft kJndnefs and 
good nature, and to-morrow perhaps treat you with 
a chilUng coldnefs, I advife you to take no notice of 
tile continual ebb and tide of their fancies, but always 
treat them in the fame cautious manner ; ihould how- 
ever their humorous conduft proceed from fee ret fuf- 
ferings ihey are intitled to your compafiinn. 

§ XXV. Stupid people who are fenfible of thdr 
weaknefs, fuffer themfelveff to be guided by men of 
fenfe and judgment, and by a naturally good, benw* 
olent and gentle difpofition are eaJily prompted to do 
good ; but when with difficulty perfuaded to turn bad, 
ought not to be defpil'ed. All men cannot polTefs an 
elevated mind, and the world would be badly off if 
all were alike. There mud be a greater number of 
fubaltem geniufes than of high-fpirited people in this 
■world, unlels all are to live in a continual warfare. 
It cannot indeed be denied that a certain fuperior t!e- 
gree of virtue which requires mental flrength, energy, 
lirmnefs and a clear judgment, is inconfiftent with 
weaknefs of underflanding ; but this is not abfolutcly 
neccffary. If the happinefs of mankind be but pro- 
moted, and the weaker clafs fufllr themfelves to be 
made inftrumental to it, then are they more u fefiJ. 
members of fociery than all eccentric geniufes 1 
their indefatigable and wild afti^ity. 

It is however extremely difagreeable and infupi 
table to be conneded with a blockhe;id that iniad 
himfelf a demi-god, with a vain, obftinate and 1 
cious fool, a fpoiled and proud dunce that thinks I 
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felf capable to rule countries and nations when he 
cannot govern him felf. As I (hall have frequent op- 
portunities in the courfe of this work to point out the 
particular rules which we mud obferve ihould we be 
connefted with fuch conceited fools, I (hall refrain 
mentioning them here to avoid ufelefs repetition. 

I muft obferve on this occafion, that we frequently 
commit the greateft injuftice by beftowing the epithets 
of weak, ftupid, infenfible and ignorant, upon people 
who in fact are quite the reverfe. Every one poffef- 
es not the gift of difplaying his ideas and fentiments 
to advantage. We ought therefore to judge of peo- 
ple chiefly by their actions ; but in doing this we muft 
never omit to ? efleft upon their fituation, and the op- 
portunities which they had or had not to diftinguifh 
themfelves. We very feldom confider that a man has 
already great merit if he do no wrong, and that the 
fum of negative good frequently contributes more to 
general happinefs than the long life of an adive man, 
whofe violent paffions are continually at war with his 
great and noble views. Learning, mental accom- 
pliftiments and plain fenfe are befides very different 
things. People of a certain education and politure 
are generally guided by a certain tone that prevails in 
the fociety which they frequent, and we are but too 
ap* to confound principles which reft upon that tone 
with the invariable dilates of pure wifdom. We are 
ufed to Oiape our ideas after that arbitrary ftandard, 
or rather to repeat words whofe ambiguous fenfe we 
fcarcely fhould be capable of explaining to a raw child 
of nature, and thus are led to miftake for a blockhead 
every one that is not initiated into the nonfenfical myf- 
teries of our circle, and bluntly fpeaks as he thinks. 
A man may poflefs a large fhare of plain fenfe and a 
high degree of erudition, and yet aft a very forry part 
in one of our elegant and fafhionable circles, becaufe 
he is unacquainted with the fubjefts that are the com- 
mon topicks of converfation in thefe aflemblies, which. 
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lire but too often beneath the notice of a man wbi 
fcnilble of his intrinfic dignity, and alh^med to f 
nonfenfc ; or he has too much confcientioufnefii and 
veneration for candour, truth gnd virtue to bs capa- 
ble of uttering unmeaning flatteries in order to difpla^ 
his wit at the expence of decency. You would there, 
fore wrong him very much were you to fct him down 
for a (^upid blockhead on account of hie filence, or 
the timidity and awkwardnefs which hedifplays when 
he cannot avoid joining in a converfation for wliich h« 
lias no relilh. Do not therefore defpife people of this 
cali, nor dilirefs them by ridicule; for they are dc 
ferving of your regard ; confider that you would be 
as awkwardly fituaied in a circle of people of their 
nianner of thinking' fis they are in your company, and 
appear equally flupid and ignorant to them as they ap> 
peai' to you 1 

If we be connefled with gocd nalured but wcai peo. 
pie, it will be prudent in us to endeavour to coUcfl a 
circle of virtuous friends around them, who will oel 
abufe their weaknefs and prompt them to deeds whicb 
^re unworthy a benevolent heart. 

There are people who can refufe nothing, at ksft 
not orally ; and thence it happens they promil'e mort 
than they can perform, give more, and lake moit 
(rouble upon ihemfelves for others than in juftice they 
ought to do, merely becaufe they are afraid to gtw 
pain to any one, or to appear difmciined to fcrveoili- 
ers. Others are fo credulous as to trull every one, 
facrifice theirfelves for every one, and miftake every 
perfon for a fincere friend that has the appearance of 
an honefl and a benevolent man. Others arenofc 
pable of alking any tiling for ihemfelves, u^ihi 
ilicy Ihould thus be debarred from the aitainnjei 
advantages to which they have the jufleft c' 
would be necdiefs to exhibit how much all thefe v 
people are abufed, how much the good nature j 
obliging dirpofition of the former is intruded i 

I how often impudence wrefts eyei-y advantage fi 



file latter, becaufe they have not courage tb defend 
the juitnefs of their claims. Do not abufe the weak- 
nels of any perlbn, nor attempt to obtain furreptitiouf- 
Jy advantages, prefents or affiflance which you cannot 
demand from people of the above clafs with the ftrift- 
elt jufiice and without ddtrelSng them. Endeavour 
tlfo to prevent others from abufing them in a fimilar 
manner. Encourage the timid ; interfere in his be- 
half ; fpeak for him when his weaknefs prevents him 
peaking for himfelf, and afTift him whenever he wants 
your alfiflance. 

Some people are fo weak as to abandon themfelves 
entirely to a certain favourite profenftty. People of 
this clafs fpeak of nothing with fo much pieafure as 
of their favourite objeft ; all their ideas revolve con- 
Jlantly round that point, and they mifs no opportoni* 

y to introduce it on every occafion ; their hobby horfe 
may be a noble paffion or not, may confift in a pre- 
dileftioii for hunting, horfes and hounds, or for danc- 
ing and mufic, painting, prints or any other particu- 
lar. They forget in that cafe that the perfon to whom 
they are fpeaking perhaps knows nothing at all of their 
favourite objeft, nor do they wiih he (hould have much 
knowledge of it, if he but patiently liften to them, or 
admire their darling and fecm to be delighted with it. 
Who could be fo cruel as not to indulge an honed 
»nd fenfible man in fo trifling a pleafure ? I advlfe you 
•particularly to notice the innocent hobby horfes of the 

Great with whom you wifh to ingratiate yourlelf; for 
« lafli given to this favourite * is more painfully felt,* 
:as Triitram Shandy obfcrves, 'than a blow which thti 
rider receives.* 

§ XXVI. It is eafy and pleafant to converfe with 
ihcerful and lively people who are animated w"h real 
good humour j I fay they muft be animated with real 

food humour ; their cheerfuinefs muft flow from the 
eart, muft not confift in idle jefting, nor in hunting 
after wiiticifms. A man who can laugh from the bot- 
tam. of his heart and abandon himfelf to the ebuUitioiis 
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of jocundity, cannot be thoroughly bad. Malice and 
cunning render us ferious, penfive and dole ; but a 
man who can laugh heartily is not dangerous. From 
this however we niuft not infer that every perfon who 
is not of a cheerful temper is bent on milchief. 

The difpofitioa of our mind depends upon our tem- 
per as well as on our heahh, and on internal and esc 
temal relations. Genuine cheer,' ulnefs ulually is calch> 
ing, and this epidemy of hilarity as I may call it is (b 
highly beneficent, we feel fo unfpeaka: ly happy in 
laughing away all the troubles of this world, that I 
cannot exhort you too preflingly to cheer up vour 
mind, and to devote at lead a few hours every week 
to innocent hilarity. 

It is however difficult not to fall into a fatirical tone 
when we are in a jovial difpofition and give the reiai 
to our wit. What can afford us more matter for 
laughing than the numerous follies of men ? And v.hca 
we laugh at thde follies it is almoft unavoidable not 
to laugh at the fools who commit them, in which caiil 
our merriment may produce very diiagreeable and 
dangerous confequences. 

When our ridiculing jokes meet with applaufe we 
are commonly tempted to give our wit a keener edge; 
while others perhaps deprived of fuch opportunity 
would be in want of matter for a lively converfation, 
are mlfled by our example to explore wirh additional 
afliduity the dcfefls of their neighbours, the confequen* 
ces of which are partly known but too well, and part- 
ly have been touched upon in the preceding chapter. 
1 would therefore advife you to be upon your guard 
in converfing with fatirical people. I do not howev- 
er mean to infer that you ought to be afraid of tb " 
cutting tongue, for this would afford them juft groi 
for fufpecling you to be pufillanimous in the hi^ 
degree ; but wilh only to exhort you not to f 
yourfelf to be feduced lo join in their fatirical a 
thereby to hurt yourfelf and others and to depart fi 
fpirit of toleration. Do not ilicreforc applaud d 
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much fatirical people, nor encourage their propenfity 
to difplay their wit at the expence of others, and do 
not laugh when they lampoon and ridicule their neigh- 
bours! 

§ XXVII. Drunkards, Voluptuaries and all votaries 
ffvice in general you ought to fhun,and if poflible to 
avoid their Society ; yet if you fhould not always be 
able to do it, you cannot be too careful to watch over 
your innocence left it fhould be infefted by their ex- 
ample. This however is not fufficient ; it is alfo your 
duty not to indulge them in their exceffes, how pleaf- 
ing foever the fhape may be in which they appear, 
but to (hew as far as prudence permits that you have 
an unconquerable averfion againft them, and to be 
particularly careful never to join in fmutty difcourfes* 

We fee frequently that elegant rakes are uncom- 
inonly well received in the famionable circles as they 
are called ; and but too often experience in many (o* 
cieties, particularly in fuch as confift entirely of males, 
that the converfation turns upon obfcene ambiguities, 
which inflame the imagination of young people and 
fpread farther the corruption of morals. An honeil 
man ought not to contribute the leaft thing in the 
world to this general corruption of morals ; he rather 
is bound to difplay his averfion from it in the flrong- 
eft manner, without fhewuig any refpe£l of perfons ; 
and if he cannot correft people who walk on the path 
of vice by amicable admonitions, and by direding 
their aftivity to nobler objeds, at leaft to convince 
them that he values decency and virtue, ai;id that in- 
nocence muft be refpeded in his prefence, 

§ XXVIII. Enthufiaftical, romantic and eccentrical 
people live and move in a world of fancies, and are 
fworn enemies to cool re(Ie£tion. Fafhionable read- 
ings, nov<els,- plays, fecret focieties, want of real and 
fcientific knowledge and idlenefs infed a great num- 
ber of our modem youth with this difeafe ; we how- 
ever alfo frequently meet with hoary enthuHafts. .They 
are copftantly bent upon the unnatural and fupernat- 
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oral ; defpife the good that is within their rtach W 
pinfue diftant phantafius ; neglect what is ufeful Mi 
ftecelTary to form plans for the attainment of what iS 
not needful ; abandon themfelves to idlenefs when it 
w their duty to exert themfelves, in urder to interfere 
in matters that do not concern them ; want to reform 
the world and negleft their own doiutrtic afT<iir»} 
deem important fubjedts trifling and are enraptured 
with abfiirdities ; do not comprehend what is ptail 
and preach up incornprehenfibledoftrines. You vM 
in vain attempt to convert thera by argumeniB of found 
teafon ; for they will defpife you as one of the com- 
mon herd, tax you with want of feeling and indiSer- 
ence to great and noble objects, pity you for your wit 
doui, and rather connect themfelves with loots of ibdt 
own way of thinking than affociate with you. If 
therefore you are really defirous to convince fuch ail 
enthufiaft of fome truth or to gain credit with himi 
your difcourfeg mufl: be warm and animated, and yon 
muft fpeak in behalf of found reafon with as dmA 
fervour as he difplays in defending his follies. 

It is however very ditHcult to reform fuch peoptC) 
and it- will frequently be bed to leave it to time to cw* 
them of their folly. Yet enthufiafm is freqoroitj 
catching. If therefore you have a lively imag?tJ3(Joa, 
and arc not quite certain of being able to k.eep it un- 
der the controul of your underltanding, I advift yM 
to be upon your guard in converfuig with enchufiaiU 
of any kind. In our century, in which the rage ft* 
fecret aflbcialions has acquired an almoft geiitral^ 
cendancy over mankind, means have even been- fono^ 
to bring all rorts of religious, theofophic^ chemical and 
political enthufiafm into regular fyftems. I forbear 
to deride which of thefe forts of enthufrafm is the moft 
pernicious ; yet I think that which prefunies to rcforiB 
ihe world is pregnant with inconceivable mifchief ; 1 
have fo much the more reafon to believe it firmly, as 
this fort of fyftematic eirthufi^fm can produce the 
greatefl: coiifufion iii ths State, and generally has the 



moft impofing appearance ; wbereas the reft fooo be- 
come lirffome afid are capable of charming only per- 
vcned M.d inferior geniufles for a length of time. I 
would therefore advife you to regard m your conver- 
felion with the apoftles of fuch fyftems, the words — 
happinefs ef ihe world — liberty — equality — ri^lMs of men 
•^-cultivation — general vttntal illumination — riform~- 
Jpirit of cofrnepolilifm- — and the like, merely as allure- 
ftients, or at moft as well meant empty words with 
which thefe people amufe themfelves like fchool boys 
with the oratorical figures and tropes which they mull 
apply ifl their meagre exercifes. 

I advile you in general to let eccentrical people pur- 
fue their courl'e at pleafure, while they are not yet 
perfetflly qualified for the mad-houfej for the world 
is large enough to contain a great number of fools. 

§ XXIX. I now beg leave to fay a few words con- 
tcniing ds-uottes, puritans and hypocrites. 

People whofe feiiliments correfpond *ith their ex- 
ternal aeal for religion, whofe warmth for piety and 
divine worihip, and whofe attachment to the rites of 
that church whofe tenets they profefs, flow from the 
haart, have the (Irongell claim to our regard. Al- 
(hough their conduct ihovild be guided rather by pi- 
cas feirtimcnts than by the light of realbn ; although 
their rtltgidus feelings (liould proceed from a heated 
imagiimiloH, and their attachment to certain ceremo- 
nies, rites aod fyftems be carried to a higher pitch 
ihati is cenfiltent with found reafoti, yet they deferva 
toleration, forbearance and fraternal love, provided 
they be honeft men and pradical chriftians. But an 
hypocritical villain that wears the malk of fandity, 
mcekiiefs and religion, and is a voluptuous feducer of 
innocence, a rftalicious calumniator, or a fanatical per- 
fecutor, deferves to be branded with ignominy. It is 
however not difficult to diftinguifli thefe two forts of 
people. A iilau who is really pious is open, candid, 
peaceable and cheerful, not over civil nor too humble, 
but bcaevel«Qt, fimplc and eafy iu converfatioD j he 
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is indulgent, gentle, meek and juft to every one ; ta] 
not much of religious fubjects, except in the circle! 
his intimate friends ; the hypocrite, on the c 
is accuftomed to whe^jdlc, to fnealt and to tlaiterj 
always upon his guard, a fiave of the great and i 
thy, an adherer of the prevailing party, a friend of tl 
happy, but never a difmterefted defender of the i' 
ierted. He talks conilantly of boncfty and religio 
gives generally hirge alms, and performs ihe duties 1 
chriftian charity in an oftentatious manner j excuT 
the faults of others in fuch a manner as makes thj 
appear to be ten times more glaring than they i 
are. Be careful to form no connexion whatever v 
people of tliis defcriptlon ! Shun them as much d 
polTible ! Do not offend nor hurt ihem if your pea 
and happinefs be dear to you ! 

People who believe without any fuflicient groin 
in certain dodrina and obligations^ or in fupematua 
cau/a, agenda and apparitio/iSy who for inilance { 
lieve that Goo is an irafcJble and revengeful Bein 
that thofe who are heretics in their opinion ought J 
be deprived of alt civil privileges, that the fign of t 
crofs has a peculiar and fupernatural eiFed, that ghq 
and fupcriour beings can appear to men, &c. 
who regard thefe objefls of their faith as highly facq 
and inviolable are Qa\\<iA fupcrJ}iiious. It is a certl 
criterion of fuperftition to beheve too much, i. e. md 
than found reafon warrants. People who are giw 
to fuperltition do not therefore lillen to the %'oice I 
leafon, but arc deaf to fober arguments and belifl 
the mod: contradictory lenels. They never give £ 
an opinion which they have once adopted, how abfij 
and incomprehenfible foever it may be, and the firf 
nefs of their faiih is founded merely on habit. Tl| 
have heard for inflancs a certain tenet aflerled in t 
youth, it was recommended to them as a religiq 
truth, and they have believed in it for many yean 
or fomeihing was inculcated into their mind as an in-' 
variable duty and otligaiionj or ihey were taught tg 
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believe that certain invifible powers produce certain 
efFefts : and now they continue to adhere to that opin- 
ion, becaufe they have accuftomed themfelves fo much 
to believe it that the contrary of it appears to them a 
daring violation of truth, which they are bound to ab- 
hor or to hate : and as reafon oppofes to their belief 
incontrovertible doubts, their commodioufnefs leads 
them to think that the voice of reafon ought not to 
be liilened to in matters of faith. 

Super Jiition undoubtedly is a fource of numerous 
evils and productive of great mifery ; and it is ex- 
tremely painful and diftrefling for every individual to 
be conneded with its votaries : for the fuperftitious 
abhors every one that is of a different opinion. He 
applies to thofe that differ from him in their belief 
certain names which increafe this averfion, becaufe he 
conneds with them the idea of people that are hate- 
ful to the Godhead. He therefore repofes no confi- 
dence in them, and cannot perfuade himfelf to love 
them. He thinks it frequently a fm to have any con- 
nexion with them, and if he had it in his power he i^ 
alfo but too often inclined to perfecuV^ them. He is 
averfe from every thing tending to difturb his faith. 
He regards every perfon who oppofes his notions by ar- 
guments of found reafon as his enemy. He is there- 
fore an enemy to all mental illumination though ^ he 
deny to hate it ; and oppofes all perfons and means 
that promote it. He is for this reafon very feldom a 
firm friend, a good citizen and fubjed. We muft at 
lead conftantly apprehend that he will fpare neither 
his fovereign nor his father, nor his fellow-citizen, if 
any of his tenets (hou!d excite him to perfecute a per- 
fon who differs from him in faith. 

My readers will eafily comprehend that it is diffi- 
cult to converfe with fuch people, and ftill more dif- 
ficult to preferve our peace and happinefs in their fo- 
ciety, without violating the love which we owe to all 
men, how corrupt and erring foever they be. If you 
wiihr to be capable of exercifmg the duties of this gen- 
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era! love ro the fuperflilious, you need but to compre. 
hend thai his errors dd'erve rather to awaken your 
pity than fenfations of hatred and averfion,on account 
oi their origin: for if you carefully inquire how they 
crept imo his foul, you will find that generally it u 
ho fault of his to be infefted with them. Iiifantino 
tnd juvenile inftruClion, the example of parenis, the 
Seal of teachers and governors, habit, want of a fulfi- 
cient knowledge of the means of mental illuminauuD, 
&c. are frequently the fole and inevitable caufes cf 
fuperllition. Reflect only upon your own experience 
and you will be fenfible of the truth of this aifjrtion. 
Do you not fiixl that children are very willing to be- 
lieve whatever their parents or inftruCtors tell iheia 
6f fobjeds of which they can have no fenfible percep- 
tion ? If they for initance tell them from thuir infanttQO 
years, that all the objefts which they fee as well as 
themfelves were created by a good God ; that he is 
omniprefent, preferveg, blell'es and loves all animated 
beingS) though he cannot be feen, &c. if all thofe thai 
arc about them fay and believe the fame and repeat it 
frequently with ferious looks, and if they at the famd 
time teil them with marks of horror, that there are 
people who do not believe in a Supreme Being ; do 
you think that it will he pojftblc thefe children fliould 
not believe firmly in the exiitence of GoD? and ab- 
hor all ihofe as wicked people or fools who are of a 
Contrary opinion ? It errors be inculcated into thdr 
duiflile mind in the fame manner ihcy ttill impref* 
rhemleivcs as deeply upon their foul as truth, and 
gradually become the mod invincible prejudice.— 
What merit is it therefore in an adult pcrlon to hava 
a firm conviftion of truth ? and how can it be imput- 
ed to another as a fault, with the Icaft colour of juf- 
tice, if he be prejudiced for errors which have been 
inllilled into his mind in his youth by thofe that had 
i\\t dlrciilion of his i^'ducation ^ You will perhaps ob- 
ject iliat fuch a pcrfon ought to examine his errone- 
ous notions wbcii he has uuaincd to years of diicro* 
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lion. But how can a perfon do this without being 
H^tuated by fome motive or other ? And what motive 
can a perfoq have to fufpeft ihe truth of a dodtrine 
s>f which he is as firmly convincfd as he is of the re- 
ality of his cxiftcncc? Is it not natural that a perfon 
who is to exaai'.ne a doftrine which he believes, fhould 
firfl think it potTibli; that it may be erroneous ? But if 
iie tliiiik it iinpoflible he cannot be reafonably expect- 
ed 10 examine it. From this it appear$ that the fu- 
perdition of many people is very cxcufabic, and that 
thofe who are infeded with it have a juft claim to our 
forbearance. It would therefore be as unjuft and inr 
humiine to bate a man for his fuperftiiion as it would 
be to hate another becaufe he is infefted with fome 
conDitutional dileafe. The fuperftitJous is therefore 
udly intitled to compaflion, and we ought to tolerate 
lim with fraternal love. 

It h your duty \of[>ars his weak fide, and to aroid 
as much as pofiible introducing difcourfcs which may 
give him pain. If you be defu-ous to correct the er- 
rors of one of your fuperftitious brethren you ought 
Jo. do it with modefiy. If you wiih to fuccced, you 
Biuft !iot declare dire^ly his opinion to be erroneous. 
The fureft way of convincing him wll be to ftart 
amicable objections to his ideas, and to k-ad him to 
think that you ttifli to be better informed by him. 
Requeft him to refute your doubts, and he will af- 
ford you a natural opportunity to point out the weak- 
nefs of his arguments ; but ^ould lie ncverthclefs re- 
main (lubborn and perhaps grow infolent, your ownienfe 
of equity will tell you that it is not becoming a wife man 
to abufd a perfon, becaufe lie is imapabk to cnmpre- 
"litnd truth. Endeavour to gain hi* ecnfidenct by do- 
aig juftice to the zeal with which he defends his opin- 

ion, and by convincing him that you do not differ 

[rom him with regard to ihe clTential poinrs of rcU- 
);ton, a.nd tliat thole tenets in wMch you do not agree 
i^vith lum are not materially connected with virtue and 
pttiy. When you bare gained his. confidence you 
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muft not attack his fuperfthion direaiy but indirefl- 
]y ; for if you tell him plainly that the tenets for which 
he entertains the higheil regard be falfc, he will be 
terrified and abhor you as a dangerous man. All re- 
ligious fuperftiiion is founded in part on the idea, that 
the tenets which its votaries have adopted are indit 
penfably neceffary for obtaining the favour of the Su- 
preme Being and eternal happinefs, and partly on con- 
tempt of rcafon. Endeavour therefore to convince 
the fuperftitious that Reafon is the principal gift of 
Cod, and that we mufl account to the Supreme Be- 
ing for our neglefling the ufe of it ; that without the 
afliftance of its light v;e fhould be incapable of undcr- 
ftanding even revelation, and that mankind owes to 
its heavenly influence the greateft blcilings. Yoii 
then may proceed farther, and prove to him that bis 
tenets are not indifpenfably r.eceflary for obtaining the 
favour of God and eternal happinefs ; that God will 
neither reward nor punifh men for thc-Jr faith, but on- 
ly for their works, &c. This will mitigate the am* 
ious obftinacy with which he defends his fuperftitioui 
opinions ; and when he begins to comprehend that 
people who differ from him in faith may alfo be good 
men, and to value reafon properly, you may fafcly 
venture to commimicate your arguments niodeftly 10 
him. But 1 mud caution you to do it aiwavs wb^. 
he is cool and when you are without witnefles^, 
you will certainly be capable of removing his t 
or at leafl: render them lefs burdenfome and difli 
■to yourfeif. 

§ XXX. Delfts, Freethinkers and Scoffers ol 
gion of the common f^l^fs a^e generally not moi 
erani than their antipodes, the devotees. A mau 
is fo unfortunate as not to be capable of cnni-incing^ 
himfelf of ihe truth, the fanftity and neceifity of the 
Chriftian Religion deferves pity, becaufe he is def ' 
of a very efl'entlal happinefs, and of a powerful 
fort in lift; and death. He deferves more than 
be has a jufl claim to our .regard and love if hC 
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form as well as he can his duties as a man and a citi- 
zen, and difturb no one in his beUef ; but if a perfon 
be ay?'j^tT of religion rather from depravity of heart 
than from perverlenei's of underltanding, or only pre- 
tends to hold religion in contempt, hunts after profe- 
lytes, and attacks publicly with hacknied wilticifms 
that doftrine upon which millions found their only 
I hope, their temporal and eternal happinefs ; if he per- 
fccute, defpife, cenfure and brand with the name of 
a hypocrite every one that diflers from him in opin- 
ion, fuch a depraved fool dcfcrves to be treated with 
contempt. 

S, XXXI. Of the manner In which melnncholy peo- 
ple, lunatics and madmen ftiould be treated I can fay 
but very little, as I do not poflefs fufBcient medical 
knowledge to be able to point out the bed method. 
This fubjeft properly belongs to the department of 
the philofophical phyfician, and befides would take 
up too much room in this little work. I fliall there- 
fore give only a few hints concerning this point. 

it appears to me to be a matter of the laft impor- 
tance with regard to people that are afHided whh 
mental diflempers, to find out the primary fource of 
P their difeafe, and to afcertain whethi;rit has been occa- 
i by a difordcr in particular organs of the body, 
pr by a peculiar difpofuion of the mind, violent paf- 
jBons or misfortunes. For that purpofe you mufl; ob- 
tc what objeits particularly occupy their imagina- 
I while they are raving or difordered, as well as af- 
r the paroxyfm has fublided ; and likewil'e on what 
;ir fancy chieily broods ; it then will appear that it 
^iiiemly is poflible to cure ihefe unfortunate people 
■rradually, if ihuir mind can but be recalled from a 
Ingle fiJCcd idea, or if this can only be modified pro- 
It is further highly important to oblervc what 
articular change of weather, of the feafons : 
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1 will enable you to avail yourfelf of thofe rao- 
i M'hich arc moll favourable for attempting a 
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curt. I have alfo obferved that confinement Bfii| 
cry fort of harfh treatment generally ferves onlyj 
make the evil worfe. On this occafion I cannot | 
expreffinp my admiration of the inadhoufe at Frt 
fort on tile Mein, which I ijave bad many oppgif 
liei of obferving. The difordereJ perfons \v]y 
received in that inflitulion, are fuffered to walk at^ 
in the houfe and the garden whenever it can be ( 
with (afety, at leaft iji thofe ieafoos jn which iheirJ 
eafe is lefs violent. t 

Their keepers treat ihetn with fo much mil^q 
that many of them after a few years quit the h<^ 
again entirely cured, and a greater number remain 
molt only melancholy, fo as to be capable of perfpij 
ing m.anual work ; whereaeihefe people in many 06 
CT hofpifaJs, pa-haps would have been rendered mad 
in the higheH: degree by dofe confinement ajKj 1^ 
treatment. 

People of weak underftsudings may alfo be dtTgiv 
dered in their intellecls, if a violent paJTion by wluctt 
they are ruled, be nouriHied, excited and irritated. I 
remember to have feen two fuch iniierable beings : 
one of them poflefled in his youth an excellent und^ 
(landing, great ability and wit, traces of which wew 
/till vifible when he enjoyed calmef niomenis. jHc 
was to have ftudied the law but had learnt nothing, 
and abandoned himfelf to a profligate life. OlXJ" 
turning to his native town he was treated as an kf 
rant idler, and was confcious of his dcferving it. 
he polTefled an uncommon pride and was not (J 
poor. Forfakcn by Iiis family and Iliunned byJ 
equals, he began to form connexions with the c< 
officers of the Prince of •••. His jocofe falliai 
length introduced him to the notice of the Pri 
himfelf. He foon became very familiar with the 1 
ter, and the whole court Battered his vanity. T 
familiarity terminated however in his being abuied 
and treated as a privileged merrj^-maker. Yet thif 
was ftill a fort oi exiilence ivtiich pleafed him. 
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he was not abufed too much and at liberty t6 converfe 
familiarly with people of rank, and lo tell them fome- 
times fevcrc truths. But as the latter were not in- 
clined to condefcend too much to him for nothing, 
and likewife not always difpofed to liAen patiently to 
his witticifms, which frequently were rather coarfe, he 
experienced fometimes very humiliating treatment and 
even corporeal chaftifement, yet could not relinquifh 
his difgraceful career, becaufe his relations and zc* 
quaintances held him in extreme contempt, and his 
little fortune was totally fpent. Thus he funk deeper 
and deeper every day, and at laft grew entirely depen* 
dent on the court. The Prince caufed a parti-colour* 
ed jacket to be made for him, and there was not even 
a fcullion in the palace that did not think himfelf in* 
titled to pafs a joke upon him, or to pull him by the 
nofe for a pint of wine. Defpair now urged him to 
get drunk every day, and if ever he happened to be 
fober, the idea of his dreadful fituation, the confciouf- 
nefs of the mean part which he a£ked, the averlion 
from inventing new jokes to preferve his place, and 
his awakening pride tormented his mind, while he ru- 
ined his conftitutiou by exceffes. His intelleSs be- 
came adually difordered, and at one time he was fo 
mad as to render it nceeffary to chain him. At the 
time I faw him he was an old man, reduced to a moft 
lamentable fituation. He was treated as a frantic per- 
foh^ and regarded rather as an objeft of averfion than 
of pity. He enjoyed however, at times, feme lucid 
intervals, in which he betrayed an uncommon degree 
of penetration, wit and genius ; and when he wanted 
to obtain a charitable gift he could flatter in the moft 
artful and infinuating manner, and difplayed fo much 
dexterity in taking advantage of the weaknefs of oth- 
ers, fo much pra6dcal knowledge of the human hearty 
that I knew not whether I ought to figh more at tbolfe 
that had reduced hka to this terrible ftate or at hib 
own deviations. 

I 
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The Other peifon of whom 1 am about to fpeak Va 
once ftcward in a nobleman's family, but on my firfl 
feeing him he lived upon a penfion. As he was of no 
further ufe to his malter, he as well as his familif and 
doineftics amufed themfclves with his pride and amo- 
rous difpofitioQ. They called him Taiir Hi-^bneft^ gave 
Iiim an order, forged letters of Princes and Kings, in 
which he was informed that he was of an Uluftrionj 
family, and had been kidnapped in his ijifancy ; tbal 
the Turkifli Emperor who had ufurped his dominioDS^ 
wanted to have him ufTalllDated, and that a Gredaa 
Princefs was in love with him. Some fiiL-nds of the 
family difguil'ed themfelves as Ambafladors, and pre- 
tended to have been fern to enter into negociatioBS 
with him. In fhort, after a few years the intclleSl of 
the poor fellow were entirely diibrdered, and he be- 
lieved all this nonfenfe ferioufly. 

I forbear to make any comments on thefe tWol8> 
mentable fads, as the reader will eafily be able to jUidES 
in what light they ought to be viewed. 
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more ftrongly to each other : certain inclinations and 
defires are peculiar to every different age ; the difpo- 
fition changes in the courfe of time ; we do not keep 
pace with the change of tafte and fafhion ; the heart 
grows colder and takes lefs interefi in new objefts ; 
our imagination and vivacity cools ; many happy de- 
lufions have difappeared ; numberlefs objedls that were 
dear to us have paffed away and are no more ; the 
partners in our juvenile pleafures are gone to their 
eternal home, and the youth around us attend only 
out of civility to our accounts of the pleafures of our 
happier days. Congenial experience affords more 
matter for converfation than events which are entirely 
foreign to thofe with whom we converfe. All this 
cannot be difputed ; yet difparity of temper, of edu- 
cation, fate and occupation frequently expand or con- 
traft thefe boundaries. Many people remain in fome 
degree for ever children, while others grow old men 
before their time. The rake who has ruined his body 
and foul and fatiated himfelf by all forts of fenfual 
gratification, naturally finds very little pleafure in the 
fociety of young and innocent country people, who 
have not yet loft their fenfe for artlefs joys ; and an 
old country gentleman who has never travelled far- 
ther from his home than thirty or forty miles, is as 
little comfortable and happy in a circle of experienced 
and polifhed inhabitants of the capital as an aged 
Capuchin would be in a fociety of hoary literati. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that many falhion- 
able paflions, as for inftance, thofe for hunting, gam- 
bling, drinking and backbiting frequently unite old 
men and youths, aged women and young girls in the 
moft cordial manner. This exception from the above 
obfervation, that the converfation between people who 
are of the fame age has many advantages and charms, 
cannot depreciate the value of the rules which we are 
about to give with regard to the converfation between 
people of a different age ; we only beg leave to make 
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I owa Jcntpnlom reparation of 
edSSsaa j^rt, wfucfa b cflabEIhed in moft 
^^a cf dit imti J , vhen young people aie 
BRlf t d mS a ed is caHfaaxs wfiidi are compufed of 
1 of s ^^buD age before ifaey faare completed 
r et jcxn, n emrandT bunfol. The 
J F^^fic adopt if conftsntly left to 
, ■ gOKoBf Qot tbe belt ; thdr manntTi 
d, ^id 2 colain awkward timidity and 
s p#<S>M of tbdr nnndj «-hich fre- 
B ooracely ridiculous when they 
i ianAKsl oco nnzed fodeiies ; befides, okt 
in their egotifms, grow intoler- 
e to dieir dnldrezi, if ihey cooflantly be ' 
r emij «idi fbcb perfons as make a coon ' 
: with ibem, as foon as they begin to extol ; 
r times at tbc c^»ice of the preTent age, tbe 
if Tlndi ibey do not know. 
$ IL OU people TCTT rarelT are juH enough to put , 
dsmfclref in the [^acc of younger perfons, but leaw 
tbcm undtfhirbed in tbe enjoyment of their innocent 
ftons, ttitboui a wifii to promote them by joining in 
ttiefc youthful pleafures. TTiey reflect cot on their 
own juTeniie years, and thus it happens that old peo- 
ple geneiany delire young men fhould be as fedaie, 
fobcr and reflecting as ibemfcJves, and Oiew the fame 
cooinefs, moderation and prudence which experience 
and the change which nature has produced in t6eif 
temper, teaches them to difplay. Juvenile fports ap- 
pear unimponant to them, and the gambols of youill 
are confidered by them as thoughilefs waniomiefs. 
It is howe^'er extremely difficuh for old people to re- 
cal to their recollection the fiiuation and ftate of mind 
in which they were twenty or tliirty years before, and 
this caufea them to be often highly unju/l in their 
judgment, and to commit many errors in the educa- 
tion of their children. Oh ! let us remain young as 
long as ptiflible, atf when the winter of hfe bleachc* 
our hair, when the blood creeps flo^ver through il 
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Veins and onr heart grows cooler, louk down with fym- 
pathetlc plcafure upon our younger brethren who are 
gathering vernal rofes, while we are leatcd by the pa- 
ternal fire-fide, to re/1 from the toils ot life and to warm 
pur chilling blood ! Let us not preach down by fevere 
^nd frigid reafoning the fweet pleafures of youthful 
'ancy ! When we look back upon thofe happy days 
n which a fingle finile from the enchanting virgin 
jwho now is a withering matron enraptured us with 
heavenly biifs; in which inufic and dancing thrilled 
«very nerve of our frame with pleafure ; in which 
inerrimeni and the iallie^ of wit difpelled every gloomy 
jhought, and fweet dreams of future felicity, pleafing 
bodlngs and rofy hope^ cheered our exigence. Oh ! 
then let us prolong that happy period to our children, 
nd participate as much as poffiblc in their juvenile 
raptures. Infants and children, youths and blooming 
.virgins will then croud around the cheerful old man 
who encourages their innocent mirth. When a young 
man I was conneded with fuch amiable old ladies, | 
whofe fociety, had it been in my option, I would have 
preferred on the journey through hfe to that of many 
a handfome and blooming girl ; and when I chanced 
Jo be feated at a convivial feaft by the fide of a dull 
.beauty, I frequently envied the man who was placed 
^ear a cheerful old woman. 

§ HI. By recommending fuch a good natured con- 
defcenfion to the dirpofitjon of youth, 1 however do 
^ot mean to infer, that an old man can be cxcufed if 
he forget Iiis dignity fo far as to art the contemptible 
part of a gay fop or a profcfled mcfry maker; or that 
jt is becoming a woman who has nearly completed 
half a century to drefs like a young girl, to praflife 
the dcfpicable arts of coquetry, or to rival the young- 
er part of her fex In their amorous conquelh. Such 
^ breach of decorum produces contempt, and jufljy 
deferves it. People of a certain age ought never to 
jgive an opportunity to youth of ridiculing them, or 
(o negleft paying them that regard to which they arc 
Jntilled by their riper years. 
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§ IV. It is however not fuflicient that the fociel 
old people be not burdenfome and oflenfive Co youn 
it ought alfo to be iifeful to iheni. A greater f 
of experience obliges the former to inilrQft andK 
guide the latter, and to lead them in the path of J 
tue and happinefs by their advice and example, 
however mufl be done without pedriittry, pride^ 
prefuniption J without a ridiculous predileftioni 
evei7 thing that is old j without deuisnding a facn' 
of all juvenile pleafures ; without intrufion or crea) 
tedioufnefs. I rather would advife old people UiA 
their fociety be courted, which undoubtedly willfl 
tlie cafe J becaiife well-difpofed yomhs are wontj 
think it an honour to be permitted to cciivt-rfe t 
cheerful and fenfible old men, and the fociety of (ifl 
as Ihew that they have fecn and experienced a | 
deal has always fufficient charms. 

§ V. Thus much on the cundufl: of old peopW 
wards the yoimg. I now fliall add a ftw words^ 
the converiation of youth with men and old peod 

Many fenfations which nature has impreffed on I 
foul are reafoned away in our enlightened age, whlC& 
is fo carefully cleared of alt the rubbiHi of antiquated 
prejudices. One of thefe prejudices is the fenfe of rfr 
gard for hoary age. Our youth ripen fooner, grow 
fooner wife and learned than ihofe of former time* 
did. They repair by dlUgent reading, pariiciilaiJy ql 
magazines, pamphlets and novels their want of exp^ 
rience and ftudy. This renders them fo iiiielligem as 
to be able to dLxide upon lubjcfls which our forcfii- 
thers thought could only be clearly coiijprchended af- 
ter a clofe and ftudious application of many year*. 
Thence arifes tiiat noble felf-fufficiency and confidence 
which inferior gcniufes miftake for impudence and ar- 
rogance, that confcioufnel's of internal worth with 
which the beardlefs boys of our age look down upon 
old men, and dtcry every tiling that happens to come 
in their way. 'lite utmoft that a uian of riper yci 
may cxpeft now a-dayj fioin his children and j 
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children is, kind indulgence, chaftifing cenfure, being 
tutored by them and pitied, becaufe he is fo unfortu- 
nate as not to have been born in our happy age, in 
vhich wifdom rains from Heaven, unfown and uncul- 
tivated, like the manna in the defert. 

S VI. There are many things in this world which 
can be learnt only by experience ; there are fciences 
which abfolutely require clofe and long ftudy, reiter- 
ated reSe£tion and meditation, coolnefs of temper and 
mature judgment ; and therefore I think the moft bril- 
liant and acute genius in moft cafes ought to pay fome 
attention and deference to an old man, whofe inferi- 
ority of faculties is compenfated by age and experi- 
ence. It muft be acknowledged in general, that the 
ftore of experience which a man gathers in a long 
courfe of years enables him to fix his ideas, to awak- 
en from ideal dreams, to avoid being led aftray by a 
lively imagination, the warmth of blood and the irri- 
tability of nerves, and to behold the objefta with which 
he is furrounded in their proper point of view. It is 
befides fo noble and amiable to render the latter days 
of the pilgrimage of life, in which cares and forrows 
generally encreafe, and enjoyment takes its flight, as 
eafy as poflible to thofe that foon are to bid an eternal 
farewel to the treafures and gratifications of this world, 
that I feel myfelf Impelled to exclaim with additional 
energy to youth of every defcription — ^^ Rife up be- 
fore die hoary head, and honour the face of the old. 
Court the fociety of old and experienced people ! Do 
not defpife the counfel of cool reafon, nor the advice 
of experience. Treat the hoary as you wifh to be 
treated when your hair fhall be bleached by old age. 
Refpeft them and do not defert them, when wild and 
thoughtlefs youths ftiun their company.*' 

As for the reft, it cannot be denied that there are 
many old fools, as there are alfo wife young men who 
have earned already when others fcarcely have be^un 
to ibw^ 
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§ VII. The converfation with children is highly io< 
terefting to a fenfible man. He beholds in them the 
book of nature in an uncorrupted edition. Children 
appear as they really arc, and a*ihcy are not milled 
by fyftems, paflions or learning, judge of many things 
better than grown perfons ; they receive many im- 
preffions much fooaer, and are not guided by fo many 
prejudices as the latter. In fliort, if you wi{h to ftudy 
men vou muil not negleft to mix with the focieiy of 
children. However, the converfation with ihem re- 
quires confiderations which are not nuceflai-y in the 
fociety of people of maturcr years. 

It is a facred duty to give them no offence whater* 
cr, to ahllain in iheir company from all wanton dif. 
courfct and anions, and to difplay in their preffsco 
benevolence, faith, fmcerity, decency and every other 
ririue; in (hort, to conuibute as much as pofiible lu 
their imiprovcment ; for their duftile and uncorrupted 
mind is as ready to receive good imprefiions as it ii 
open to the feeds of vice, and I mity fafdiy maiDlw 
that the degeneracy of mankind is greatly owing W 
the imprudence and inconfideration with which peo. 
pie of a maturer age deport theinfelves in the preTcocc 
of children. 

Let therefore ail your difcourfes and acUons bq 
graced with trutJi when you are in their fociety. CflBr 
defcend in a becoming manner to that lone which if 
intelligible to them, carcfylly avoid teazing and vex. 
ing them, as is the cuitom of miiny people ; for lliii 
has the raott iacnentable effed upon their charaftei'. 

Good natureil children are atiratied by a fecretand 
peculiar fcnfe to benevolent and amiable people, tliou^ 
they fliould not take much notice of them ; whereas 
they (liun others that areof alefs commendable difpo. 
fition, notwithftanding their endeavours to ingratiate 
thcmfelves widi them. Piuiiy and innocence of heart 
is the taliiiiian by which they are charmed. 

It is very natural that parents fliould be fond of 
their children, it is therefore prudent to pay ' 
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tention to the latter if we wifli to gain the favour of 
the former. By this however I do not mean to infer 
that it is right to flatter the fpoiled children of the 
Great, thus to nouriih the vanity, pride, and peevifh* 
Qefs of thefe generally ake^ady but too corrupted be- 
ings, to contribute to their moral degeneracy and to 
tranfgrefs the principal law of nature, which ordains 
that the child (hall pay homage to the man of matur- 
er years. 

Above all things I would advife you not to interfere 
if p;arents in your prefence reprimand their children, by 
taking the part of the latter, for this will make them 
believe that their parents are in the wrong, diminiih 
their filial love, confirm them m their di^bedience^ 
and intrude upon the plan of education laid down by 
the formen 
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CHAPTER y. 



On the Converfation between Parents^ Children (fmt 

Relations. 



SECTION L 

The firft and moft natural bond that unites men with 
men, after the connexion fubfifting between hufband 
and wife, is the tie which conneds parents to theiF 
children. Although propagating the fpecies be not 
intended to ferve for the benefit of the future genera* 
tion, yet therie jire but very few that are not perfeflly 
pl^ed with the reality of their exiftence ; and not- 

withftanding pwsnts who live in chrKUan dates do 
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not edticafe, nourifh and bring wp their children mq 
ly from a voluntary choice, yet it would be highly i 
furd to deny that the numt;rous troubles and ca 
which this produces impofe the mod I'acred obUgatid 
upon the lattLT ; or tu maintain that no impulfel 
benevolence, fympathy and affeftion attaches thofel 
us whofe flelh and blood we are, who have nurfed ^ 
cheriftied us, cared for us and fliared all their comfoj 
with us. 

Immediately after the union between parents i 
children, follows the connexion fubfifting between i 
diiferent branches of one family. The members I 
the fame family being united and rendered harmOT 
ous by a fimiliirity of organization, and education J 
well as by a common intereft, fet:l for each other wf 
they do not for ftrangers ; and they eiinnge tha 
iclves from the reft of human fociei-y in the fame pq 
portion in which the circle of thdr family increafes" 

Patrioiifra is a more compound fenfation, but C 
more cordial and warm than cofmopolitifm in a i 
who has been early ejected from civil focieiy, 
wandering as an adventurer from country to counQ 
has no property and no reiifh of focial duties. A p 
fon who does not love the mnther from wliofe bnj 
he has drawn nouriffinient, whofe heart is not wai 
ed at the fight of the place in which he has cheerl 
ly fpent the innocent and happy days of his yoM 
cannot poflibly take a lively interell in the welfare! 
the whole, becaufe property, morality, and every th| 
that can be dear to man in this world refts, in k 
upon the prefervation of the bonds that unite u^l 
our country and family. 

Thefe bonds growing loofer every day, prove 1 
we d^:;c!ine more and more from the excellent ora 
of nature and its laws; and if a turbulent genius whd 

his country expels, becaufe he refufes to fubmit to I 

laws, in his indignation at the reftraint which morali- 
ty and the police impofie upon him, maintain that it ii 
becoming a philofopher to diflblve all clofer connot* 



ions, and to acknowledge no other bonds than thofe 
of general philanthropy, this proves only that in our 
times even the raoll: Angular and extravagant principle 
mud ferve as a main pillar of fome philofophical fyf- 
tein. — Happy eighteenth century, in which fuch great 
difcoveries are made, — as for inftance : that we may 
learn to read without being acquainted with letters 
Bnd fyilables, and that we may love the whole human 
hice without lovbg imlividuals ! Century of univerfal 
medicines, of philalethes, philanihropifts and cofmop- 
olites, whither wilt thou lead us at laft ? General illu- 
mination will fpread over all ranks; the hulbandman 
win let his plough iland idle, and read to Princes lec- 
turcs on liberty and equality, and on their obligation 
\o (Iiare ihe drudgeries of life with hini : every one 
ft*ill attempt to reafon down all prejudices that ftand 
in his way ; laws and civil regulations will be fuper- 
:ededby licenfe ; the powerful and the better-inltruit- 
Ed will reclaim his right of fuperiority, and follow 
his impuUe to careior the belt of the whole world at 
the expence of his weaker brethren ; property, con- 
Itilutions and political rcftriftions will ceafe to be re- 
fpei£ted, every one will be his own ruler, and invent 
a fyftem of his own to gratify hi'! defires. — Oh I hap- 
py, golden age! We then Jhall be but one family, 
fliail prefs the noble and amiable cannibal to our heart, 
md, if that general benevolence Ihould fpread farther, 
valk through life hand in hand with the witty and 
fcnfible Ourang-Outang. Then all fetters will be 
•broken and all prejudices difpelled. We then (hall 
not be bound to pay the debts of our lathers, nor to 
|)e fatisfied with one wile, and the lock of our ndgh- 
3ur's llrong box will prevent us no longer from mak- 
,g good our innate right to the gold which all-bouu- 
lifijl nature produces for general ufe. 

We happily are not yet arrived thus far; and M 
there ftill oxifts a groat number who as well aj my- 
lelf love their relations, have a relifh for domeltic ba[>> 
plnels, and cherilb family bonds, it will not be fuper- 
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(luou3 to fubjoin a. few remarks on ihe conveifatko 
■with near rgkitions. There arc parents who, living 
m a coDtinual round of ainuremeiiu fcarcely fee tlior 
children once in a day, graiiiy liicjr propeiifity for 
picaiure while hirelings are intruded with the etJuca* 
tion of their (bjis and daughters, and when ihey are 
grown up, live with them on fitch a cool and civfl 
footing as though lliey were not at all connetled wiUi 
them. It is unneccflary to prove that this conduft it 
highly unnatural and unwarrantable. There are alfo 
other parents who demand of their ciiildren fuch a 
ilavifti fubmiilidn and fo piany confiderations and iac- 
rifices, that the reftraiw and fhynefs which their ly. 
raimy creates dellroy all confidence and tender inier<> 
(lourfe ill fuch a degree, as to render the hours which 
children muft fpend in the company of thdr parents 
extremely heavy and dreadful to them. Otliers like- 
wife entirely forget that boys attain the age of man- 
hood, and treat their adult fons and daughters as if 
jhey (till were babes, not indulging them with even 
the leaft liberty of choice, and will leave nothing at all 
to their own judgment. This is extremely wrong 
and imprudent. Refpect does not confift in rigorous 
awe, but can exiH extremely well with a confidential 
and familiar mtercourfe. We do not love a perfon to 
whom we fcarcely dare to look up, nor do we com- 
jnunicate ourfelves to thofe that always are preaching 
up fcvere laws,'becaufe rellraint and coercion deftroy 
all open and voluntary communication. What can 
be more charming than to behold a tender father D 
the circle of his adult ciiildren, who pant after hi$^^ 
and cheerful converfation, conceal none of thd] 
moft wiflies from him, who Is their councellor, 
flioft indulgent friend and (hares in tlieir innocent _ 
vcniie fports : or at leaft does not interrupt them, and 
lives with them as his beft and natural friends ! An 
unioit for which all the feelings that can be dear to 
inaii incefiantly plead, namely, the voice of nature, of 
fympathy, and of gratitude j fimilarity .of taAc andof 
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intercft, and the 'habit of mutual intercourfe. This 
familiarity is, however, aken carried too^. I know 
parents who render themidves defpicable by participa^* 
ting in the excefs of their children, or by negle&ing 
to conceal their own vices, and thereby provoke the 
ridicule and contempt of thofe to whom they ought 
to fet a good example. 

§ 11. It is not uncommon in our days to fee chiU 
dren neglefl: their parents or even treat them ill. The 
principal ties of human fociety grow laxer every day ; 
young men think that their fathers are not wife, en- 
tertaining and enlightened enough, and girls yawn iu 
the company of their hoary mother, not refledting 
how many tedious hours their parent fpent at their 
cradle in attending and nurfing them when they w^re 
ftretched on the fick bed, or in performing the moft 
difagreeable and offenfive labours, to render them 
comfortable and to eafe their pains, and that fhe de- 
nied herfelf many pleafures to take care of the little 
helplefs, unclean being, who without her tender attend- 
ance perhaps would have periflied. Children fdrget 
but too often how many cheerful hours they have im-* 
bittered to their parents by their ftunning clamour^ 
how many fleeplefs nights they have caufed to their 
careful father who exerted himfelf to the utmcfft of 
his abilities to provide for his family, and was obliged^ 
to deny himfelf many comforts for their benefit. Well 
difpofed minds however will never be fo totally devoid 
of all fenfe of gratitude as to be in want of my advice^ 
and for mean and unfeeling fouls I do not write. It 
is only neceffary to obferve, that if children really 
fhould have reafon to be afhamed of the weaknefs ot 
the vices of their parents, they will do much better to 
conceal their defers as much as poffible than to neg- 
left paying them that external regard which they owef 
them in many refpefts. The bleffings of Heaven and 
the approbation of all good men are the certain re- 
wards of the attention which fons and daughters pay 
tp the comfort and happinefs of their parents.- It is' 
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a great misfortune to a child to be tempted by thd 
cord in whkfi his parents live, or by other caufea 
take the part of one againfl: the other. Prudenia 
rents however will carefully avoid involving thtir o 
dren in fuch altercations ; and on fuch occafions g 
children will behave with ihatcircmnfpedion a 
derneCs which probity and prudence require. 

§ III. We often hear people complain that i 
affiftaiiCiJ, kindnefs and proteftion may be expel 
from ftrangers than from the neareft relations ; 
think this complaint to be generally unjuft and I 
founded. There are certainly uncharitable peoptt 
be found amongd our relations 3S well as amo) 
thofe that are not connected with us by the t 
blood. It cannot be denied that relations frequel 
pay regard to their kindred only if they are r' 
honoured by the muhitudej but are alhamed of i 
obfcure, poor or perfecuted relatives ; I think ho' 
er that many demand of their uncles, aunts a 
ins more than they ought to do. Our political I 
ation, the rapid encreafe of luxury, and the enorr 
load of taxes with which we are burthened, r 
highly neceffary for every prudent man to confi: 
principal care to the maintenance of his wife am 
dren ; and the coufins, nephews and nieces who | 
quently rely entirely on the aJliflance of their po4 
ful and wealthy relations, negleft to render thenifij 
capable or providing for themfelveg, and fquail 
away thdr time and money, have but too often f 
heavy and unreafonable demands upon their kind 
as render it impofiible for a man who is not i 
to the voice of his duty and confcience, to realize ^ 
expeftatinns without being unjull to others. In o 
to avoid thefe difagrecable colliiions, I advlfe you ti« 
to flight that cordial and confidential intercourfo wliich 
renders om- connexion with relations fo highly agree- 
able, but at the fame time to entertain and excite as 
little expeftation as pnffibie of obtaining afliflance and 
proteclion from rLlativcsj to affift vo.ir kindad ; 
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much as you can without being unjuft to better peo- 
ple; but to avoid carefully pufhing the fortune of 
your ignorant and undeferving relations, and procur- 
ing places for them to the injury of worthy and mer- 
itorious ftrangers, as this will render you extremely 
odious and create you more enemies than friends. 

Relations, as well as married people and friends, 
as we fhall ftate more at large in a future page, ought 
to obferve that perfons who know each other more 
intimately, and fee one another frequently without 
difguife, muft be particularly circumfpeft in their con^ 
duft to avoid growing tired of each other, and over- 
looking great merits on account of trifling defefts. 

It is finally to be wifhed, that the members of large 
families in the middle ftation woujd not continually 
affociate only with their relations ; for this divides hu- 
man fociety into too many Separate parties ; thofe that 
tu'e not connefted with them by the ties of blood are 
kept at a diftance, and if a ftranger happen to drop 
into their circle he finds himfelf very awkwardly fit- 
uated. 

§ IV. Old uncles and aunts, particularly fuch ad 
are married, are very apt to fcold, to vent their gouty 
and hyfteric humours at their nephews and nieces^ 
and to treat them as if they were ftill in leading 
firings, which is highly unjuft and imprudent. Such 
condudt has rendered them proverbial, and a trifling 
legacy is too dearly bought if we muft patiently liften 
to continual fomniferous and ufelefs ledures ; where- 
as thefe good old folks would be greatly loved and 
tenderly treated by their young relations, if they were 
prudent enough to be lefs morofe in their condud. 

§ V. We frequently find in cities, and particular- 
ly in large manufafturing towns, an extremely ftiflF 
and infupportable tone amongft perfons who belong 
to one family. Civil, economical and other confide- 
rations render it neceffary for them to fee each other 
often, notwithftanding which they conftantly quarrel, 
teaze, vex and hate one another, and thus imbitter 
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their life. If you cannot fympathize wiih your t 
tiom, you ought at lead to treat them civilly, and^d 
abftain from making their life miferable by contiir^ 
altercation, which only tends to render them n 
fpiteful, inftead of recontiHng their animofity and r 
cour ; whereas you may be certain of rendering yi 
intercourfe with them lefs bunhenfome and paa 
by forbearance and kindnefs ; for nothing is more d 
to blunt the edge of enmity and difcord than retirt_ 
ing good for evil, Mid preferving an unihaken eqd 
mmity of temper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On Conjugal Convcrfaiion. 

SECTION I. 



A WISE and good choice in concluding the moft:i| 
portant bond of human life, is undoubtedly the flfi 
means by which married people can render their con* 
nexion happy and cheerful. If, however, people wbft 
do not contribute muiualty to fweeten the hfe of each 
other, and to render its burlliens lefs onerous, but on 
the contrary are fwayed by oppofite inclinations and 
wifiies, and guided by ditiereni rcalbns, unfortuiuitcly 
have contracted an indiflbluble union, this really ig a 
truly miferablc fituation, and an exigence replete wkh 
continual lacrifices, a ftate of dire neceflity from x ' ' 
death only can releafe ihii hapld's fulferer. 

This bond is no lefs unfortunate if dill)ttififa| 
and averHoa be only on one fide, if th« matrin 
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tie has not been connedked by voluntary choice, but 
on account of political or economical confiderations, 
or occaiioned by coercion, defpair, diftrefs, gratitude, 
by accident or a tranfient whim, or mere fenfual de- 
fire in which the heart was not interefted ; if one par- 
ty always expeft to receive and never will give, de- 
manding continually to have all wants and wiihes 
gratified, claim conftantly advice, afliftance, attention, 
diverfion, pleafure and comfort, and will do nothing 
in return. Be therefore careful how you choofe a 
partner for life, if you do not wifti to leave your whole 
future domeftic happinefs to the faithlefs and deceiv- 
ing favour of chance. 

§ II. If we, however, confider that even thofe mar- 
riages which depend on voluntary choice, generally 
are concluded in an age and tinder circumicances in 
which man is determined rather by blind paflion and 
natural inftinft than by mature confideration and rea- 
fon, although he dream and talk in that ftate of delu<^ 
fion of a great deal of fympathy and fondnefs we fhould 
rather be aftoniflied that there are ftill fo many hap- 
py couples in the world. Kind Providence has, how- 
ever, regulated every thing fo wifely, that our happi- 
nefs frequently is promoted by what feems to be mod 
contrary to it. The mifchief arifing from our inca- 
pacity to choofe properly in our juvenile years is hap- 
pily counterpoifed by our being more pliable, dudile 
and accommodating in that age than in-the years of 
maturity. The rough edges are fmoothed eafier when 
the mafs is yet foft and pliable than when it is hard- 
ened. We are lefs difficult in our younger years than 
when experience has rendered us nicer and more cau- 
tious, and excited great expedations in our fouH^hen 
our cooler reafon anatomizes every thing more care- 
fully, and c^ery interruption of our enjoyment is ac- 
counted a great lofs, becaufe the refleftion on the fpace 
we have run through reminds us forcibly of the fliort 
period we may exped: to live, and actuates us to hu& 
.. K 
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band our tim? and pleafure more carefully. If d 
ences arife bet^ft;en a young couple, they are alfo fi 
reconciled again ; averiion and hatred do not roOl 
deeply, and while the fenl'es maintain thtir righl 
full force, the moft violent matrimonial difTenfioiua 
frequently terminated by a fingle conjugal embn 
To this we mull add that habit, common intereft 
meftic occupations, which leave us little time to a 
don ourfetves to idle fantafies, the pleafure which j 
children afford us, the mi'-tual care of their educatf 
and the joint concern for their future happinefs ( 
tribute in thofe years, in which youth, vigour andJ 
tivity animate us to eafe the burden of the matiw 
nbl yoke, and to afford us numerous and vaii 
pleafures vhich receive an additional relifli fromj 
fhare the faithful partner of our life takes in tb 
But we are of a different difpofiiion when we hxti 
I^ned the age of maturity. We then demand i 
arc eager to earn and to enjoy, and difmcUncd tola 
new burthens on our Ihouldcrs ; the chara^r | 
more firmnefs, we are unwilling to be new mould 
and our defires are lefs clamorous for gratifies 
There are but few exceptions from this rule, and ll 
are to be found only among the better clafs of i 
who, as they advance in years, grow more indulfl 
and gentle, and being firmly convinced of the ga 
al frailrv of human nature, demand little and arci 
ling to give ; but this is a kind of heroifm, a in 
felf-denial] and wc are fpeaking here of the redpf 
promotion of mutual happinefs. I would thert 
advife you to be particulary caraful in the choice 
conjugal partner at that period of life, if fuch co( 
be nftt fuperfluous ; for people of a maturer age -l 
generally more circumfpect in this matter, and ibdB^ 
who being mm aft like heedlefs youths, deferve to feel 
[he confequences of their folly. 

I do not believe that a perfed harmony of temper, 
difpofidon and thinking, of capacities and laftc it ne- 
ccflarily required to conlticuie matrimonial happinefejii 




the contrary may fomeilmes afford more fdiclty, if 
the difparity be not too great and extend not to ellen- 
dal principles. A bond that is founded on mutual 
intercft, and in which all the troubles one party iUf- 
fers equally affeil the othtr, renders it frequendy ne- 
eilary that the too great vivacity, the rafli impetuofi- 
y of tlie hufband (hould be tempered by gentlenefs, 
;nd fonietimes even by a lilile phlegnia on the part of 
he wife, and vke verfa, to prevent many heedlefa ftepa 
nd their dangerous confequences. Many familits 
would alfo be reduced to total ruin if maii and wife 
■were animated with an equal properJity for fplendour, 
Kixviry and extravagance ; or for immoderate benev- 
)lencc and fociabiliiy : and as our youne novel read- 
;rs commonly fliape the ideal pifture of their future 
lartners after their own dear felf, the interference of 
an old inorbfe father or guardian is fometiraes very 
beneficial to them.— Thus much on the choice of a 
partner, which is almoll more than I ought to have 
faid here. 

III. Married people who muft fee each other ev- 
ery day, and therefore have opportunities enough to 
get acquainted with ertch other's faults and humours, 
and funer many inconveniences even from the moft 
trifiing of them, cannot be too circumfpeft in their 
tonduft ; and it is highly important for them to find 
out means of preventing their fociety from being trou- 
.btefome and tedious to one another, and to guard 
againft mutual indifference, coldnefs and averfion. 
Diffiraulation is one of the worfl: expedients that can 
be adopted for that purpofe ; but nothing is more ef- 
ficacious than a certain regard for our own perfon, and 
an unremitted care to avoid every thing that can pro- 
duce bad impreflions, I would therefore advife mar- 
ried people carefully to cuiiivate mutual civility, wliich 
is the true fpirit and charaifteriilic of conjugal famil- 
'irily, and at all times difllnguilhcs a man of good 
ireeding. It is one of the principal requifites of mat- 
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ninonial happlnefs to avoid grovvuig tirefome in i 
verfaiion^ and endeavouring lo enliven mutual i ' 
courfc as much as polEble by a prudent change o' 
jefls ; as nothing tends more to render the foeiel 
tiioie with whom we mull live faftidious than hai 
conltan:!)' on the fame ftring, and repeating the ( 
diTcourfe on every occafion. I know a married man 
v/ho has related the fmall (lore of anecdotes and hu- 
cierous ftories which he poffefTes fo often to his wife, 
and in her prefence to itrangers, that the vexation and 
irritability which they produce in her mind are but 
too apparenlly depiSed in her countenance whenever 
he entertains his gucHs with thofe hacknied fallics. 
A perfon who reads good books, frequents polifiied 
focietics and rcflefts upon what he reads, fees and hean, 
will find every day additional matter for intereflrng 
conv^ation; but this will certainly not be I'lifBcimt 
if he idle away the whole day by the fide of his vrifc, 
and dedicate no time to ufetul occupation ; he ihcB 
will be obliged to beguile the tedious hours by play- 
ing at cards, or in any other equally infipid niatiner, 
if he can meet with no other company ; or have re- 
courfe to what is ftiU more to be dcprec;ited, the temjv 
tatiun of quarrelling v. ith his conl'ott by way of amufe* 
ment. It is therefore very falutary if the hufbaitd 
have forae regular employment, which fixes him at 
Icail for fome hours every day to his writing delk, or 
calls him abroad ; or if a fliort ablence Qiould occa- 
fionally intervene, which rarely fails giving new rcUIIi 
to the fociety of his wife; during wlich period he is 
wiflifully expefted by his faitliful partner, who care- 
fully diretted his domdlic avails vhilH the iendi:i:>-(tii 
iinxiety has been exprcfied for his (afety and ^'nx' 
on his return flie receives him joyfully j wIiciM 
evenings glide imperceptibly away amid ciiccrfull 
courfes and coiifultations relating to the welliuc o 
family, and in confequence the matrimonial Iwp^i 
qf both is not poifoned by titiety. I would ihtfrj 
advife ihofe that with to excite it new rclillt 1 
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conjugal blifs, to feparate ihemfelves now and then for 
a (liort period from the object of their love, by going 
a joumey, and thus give a new zeft to connubial en- 
joyments. It is alfo requitlle that thofe who defire to 
prd^rve each other's regard, fhould avoid every thing 
which can render their perfon difagreeable in the eyes 
of the objed of their tendereO: a5ec\ion, and particu- 
larly uncleanlinefs of drefs and impropriety of conduct. 
Thofe that live in the country in particular, cannot be 
too careful to avoid all ruftic ain, expreflions and man- 
ners, as well as every negleft of their perfon : for how 
is it poflible a wife, who difcovers more defe£ls and 
improprieties in her hufband, with whom (he conftant- 
ly converfcs, than in other people (hould be partial to 
his fodety, and regard and love him more than olhers 
that dilplay greater politenefg and decorum ? And how 
can the conjugal ftate afford her real happinef^,if her 
feelings be conilantly wounded, and her life pro%"e an 
uninterrupted train of facrificcs and fufferings? 

§ IV. If you lo pundually and carefully uilfd your 
duties, and ml after fuch a regular and firm plan as to 
furpafs if pottiblr all your acquaintances, you may juft- 
ly expeiS lo be fincerely beloved by your wife, and 
finally preferred to all thofe that produce momtyitane- 
ous imprelTions on her heart by fingle eminent quali- 
ties and accompli (limenta. But you mufl be careful 
to fulfil a!! thefe duties. A man who gets privately 
drunk once or twice every week, will derive but little 
benefit from his being capable lo boaft of his ditinter- 
eftednefs, diligence, economy and the refpcft paid hiuv 
by good men ; and the wife who negleSs the educa- 
tion of her children, will derive very little advantage 
ftom her challity, which perhaps is principally owing 
to want of temptation or a cold difpofition. If you 
claim regard and love as a duty, you muft be careful 
to deferve it ; and if you esped your wife fhould hon- 
our and love you more than any other man, you mull 
Hot reft this expeciatjon merely upon the promife which 
;!&e has given you at the altar, but found it chiefly up- 
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orf your unremitted endeavours to be better and moj 

amiable in every refpect than others. Vices and vj 

tues can be claifed only willi regard to iheir con! 

quences j for they all are in faft equally importa] 

and a carelefs hufband is as criminal as an unfattbi 

wife. Yet this is rot the general way of ihiiikin 

We rail frequently againft vices to which we are n 

inclined, «nd do not confider, that bebig inattenti 

to important virtues is as criminal as the commiHid 

of a bad aftion. An old woman perfecutes with « 

rious rage a poor young girl who has been betrayi 

by the warmth of her temper and the power ot arts 

feduQion into a falfe ftep, but does not think, to T 

ferve being cenfured for fuffering her children to gn 

up like irrational brutes, becaufe (he has never coa 

mitted an ailual breach of her matrimonial vows. J 

careful attention to all our conjugal duties, is thereffii 

the fafeft and the only way to infure the attachmrf 

and love of our matrimonial partners. ] 

§ V. Notwithftanding this, amiable ftrangers van 

fometimes happen to make more favourable thouj 

tranfient impreflions upon our conforts than are col 

fiftcnt with oar peace. It is not to be expefted tht 

I after the firft blind love is evaporated, numedpeop] 

fliould continue to entertain fuch a partialiiy for eai 

I other as not to be fenfible fometimes of the accoi 

plilhmenis of others. To this we muft add, that f 

' pie with whom we occafionally converfe difplay o 

t their bright fide and are more apt to flatter us tbfl 

thofe with w horn we live. Impreflions of this iiatii| 

I will however be foon obliterated, if the huiband coj 

I tinue to fulfil his duties faithfully, and betray no fyn 

I toms of mean envy and foohlh jealoufy which no 

are of the leaft benefit, but always lend to produce^ 
bad confcquences. Love and regard cannot be en- 
forced nor obtained by harfh treatment ; a heart tliat^ a| 
muft be guarded is tike the Mammon of the i^i^^H 
I rather an ufclcfs buithen than a real trcafure whii^H 
contributes to render us happy : oppofition ierves a^^| 
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ly to irritate ; no watchfulnefs is fo great as not to be 
liable to impofltion ; and it is natural for man to wifh 
with additional ardour for a fuppofed good as foon as 
the attainment of it is feen to be attended with diffi- 
culties, which otherwife perhaps would have had no 
charm for him. 

I would alfo advife you to fcbm all thofe little arti- 
fices which may be excufable in lovers, but ought nev- 
er to be pradifed by married people ; as for inflance, 
to excite jea|oufy in order to animate the paffion of 
the beloved objeft with additional warmth* An union 
which muft be founded on mutual regard is utterly in- 
compatible with crooked means. If my wife unfor- 
tunately believe me to be capable of facrificing my du- 
ty and conjugal affedion to foreign incJinations, fuclv 
pra6Uces will ferve only to leffen her regard for me ; 
and if (he perceive that I only trifle with her, thefe ar- 
tifices will be worfe than fruitlefs, and may produce 
the mofl lamentable confequences. 
' I repeat it aeain : although the man (hould give his 
wife or the wife her hufband fome caufe for uneaiinefs, 
yet this little deviation of the heart will not be of long 
duration, if the injured party continue faithfully to 
perform all matrimonial duties. The mifguided wife, 
for inftance, will fooner or later lay to herfelf in a 
moment of cool and diipaflionate refledion : " Al- 
though that man pofifefs many amiable qualities and 
accomplifhments, yet he is not conneded with me by 
fuch tender ties as thofe that unite me with my huf- 
band-— who fhares all my cares, is the fether and fup- 
porter of my. children, and participates of all my joys 
and forraws ; nor will he ever love me more tenderly 
than my faithful confort, who has already given me 
fo many imdoubted proofs of his forbearance and af- 
fedion.** And fuch a triumph of returning love which: 
muft tijjf place^ fooner or later, obliterates all former 
fufferingsu. 

S VI. Prudence and probity however require that 
we (hould arm ourfelves againft the impreflions which. 
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the fuperior accomplifhments of others can irial 
our heart, I would aJvife every one, iherelbre, 1 
particularly careiul to avoid fiich dangerous oppi 
lu'ties in the earlier part of life, when the ituagind 
and the paHions are but too apt to take (ire, and-fl 
heart fo ftrongly inclined to rebel againfl the com 
of fober reafon. A young man who perceives t" 
woman with whom he frequently convcrfcs is likcH 
become dearer to liim than his wife, and thereby 1 
die a wild fire in his bofom, or at leaft iinbitter| 
domeflic happinefs, will do well to drop all intercoj 
with her, left her illicit fociety fliould become no 
ry to him. This rule of prudence ought to be 1 
ticularly attended to in our converfation with the ■ 
coquens, who, without meditating any breach of H 
our, delight in fporting with the peace of an I 
and feeling man, and are proud to caufe (la 
nights, to provoke tears, and to excite the jealouj 
other women. There are but too many vain fern 
of this clafs, who are actuated not by a bad b« 
3 vitiated temper, but by an unbridled defire to I 
and to be generally admired, and thus to dilturbJ 
domeftic peace of many a married couple. Peopll 
a maturer age whofe heart has attained more (vrma 
may fafely adopt a dificrent mode of conducl. 
man of firm principles, who accounts to his undcr- 
ftaniiing for the feelings of his heart, and aims at the 
poffeflion of real happinefs, will foon recover from tbc 
too favourable ideas which he may have ftirmed of 
another perfon to the difadvantage of his wi' ■- '••■ f - 
ing the former fo frequently as to be able t. 
that (lie has more defcds than his faithful, !■ 
fenfible wife. If he at the fame time reflti 
tender intereft which his cnnfon takes in ail bis 1 
fures and forrows, at the anxiety which flie is wool 
difplay for his happinefs and comfort, and c^j^u 
aid the reflection on ihe pledges of their mtVi 
nilc love, his heart will undoubtedly be eager 1 
tarily to return 10 the fweeteft duties. 
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§ Vn. Nothing is more abfurd, nor can any thing 
render domeftic life more burthenfome and miferable 
than the foolifh idea that married people, becaufe they 
are wedded to each other, have a right to monopolize 
all the feelings of their partner, and to demand that 
no other good and amiable perfon (hall be dear to the 
heart of their confort, that the hufband muft be dead 
to the worth of every other female, and that it is a 
breaci) of conjugal fidelity if the vfifc fpeak with warmth 
and admiration of another man, and delight in con- 
verfing with him. Such demands are doubly ridicu- 
louj and unjuft, if one party be already obliged to 
facritice much to the other on account of the difference 
of difpofition, or for other rcafons. If in fuch a cafe 
the hufband, for inflance, endeavour to exhilarate him- 
felf in the company of amiable people, to forget his 
fuiferiiigs for a few moments, to raife and to warm 
his fpirits, the wife rather ought to thank him for it, 
than to diftrefs him by foolilh reproaches, to provoke 
his indignation, and to drive liim to defpsdr and the 
commiflion of aftual injuries. 

§ VIII. The choice of fuch friends as well as of plea- 
fures and amufements mult however be left to the 
heart and the tafte of every ijidividual. We have ob- 
ferved already, that a perfed: fimilarity of temper, dif- 
pofition and tafte is not abfolutelv required for con- 
jugal happinefs. h would thererore be an infupport* 
able flavery for either party to be obliged to conform 
in all thefe points entirely with the difpofition of the 
other. It is already hard enough for feeling people 
to Jbe deprived of the pleafure of Iharing with the part* 
lier of their life the noble and heart-elevating fenti- 
inents and impref&ons which are produced in their 
mind by good books, the fine arts and the like, be* 
caufe her foul is not fufceptible of them ; but to be 
oblige^ifo deny ourfelves every gratification of that 
"voature, or to regulate the choice of our friends and 
converfation according to the unfeeling whims of a 
perverted head and a frigid heart, and to deprive our- 
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felves of all the comforts that are congenial to o 
pofition and way of thinking — this is the higheft 4 
gree of mental milery and worfe than the tormentf 
heli ; and I need not to add that the hufband, will 
defigned by nature and the civil conftitution toh 
head and direftor of his family, and frequently i 
tuated by the moll important reafons to cultivated 
or that connexion, to choole this or that occupatil| 
or to take fteps which may appear Angular to t" 
that are unacquainted with his private motives, cai 
expefted lead to I'uffer himfelf lo be controlled in ' 
a manner. On the contrary, it contributes very c 
to render Social Life comfortable, if people " 
united for ever by the moft facred ties, and boun 
{hare reciprocally their joys and forrows, endeai( 
to accullom themfelves gradually to think and U 
congenially, and to render their tafte harmoni 
and it is a proof of an almoft brutifti ftapid" 
defpicable indolence, and frequently of the moft % 
ted will, if we, after having been united many ■ 
with a reafonable, pollihed, and loving being, C" 
as ignorant, raw, callous and obftinateas we v 
fore. In that cafe tranquility of mind, peace and fa 
pinefs can abide no longer with us after the f 
ture of love is evaporated, and the fuffering pj 
gins to be fenfible of the confort's defe£ls, and c 
happinefs which probably would have refuhed f 
connexion with another perfon ; whereas tendei 
and real regard will eafily produce that harmow 
foul in reafonable and fenfible people, if not obft 
or a revolting difference of thinking render t 
parity irreconcilable. 

§ IX. But how are we to guard againft an a 
breach of conjugal fidelity ? How are we lo arm 
felves when violence of temper, want of felf-da 
ion, feduftion, the arts of coquetry, beauty^p^i 
portunities on the one hand, tempt us to bre ' 
luairimoniai vow ; and on the other we are r 
by ilie morofenefs, bad temper, ftupidity, fid 
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deforinity or the advanced age of our confort ? This: 
book is not defigned to be a fyftem of morals ; I muft. 
therefore leave it to every feniible reader to folve this 
delicate query as well as he can, and to confider by. 
what means he can acquire a proper doniinion over 
his paifions, and avoid dangerous opportunities and 
temptations, which indeed is not fo eafily affefted in 
certain fituations and relations as many people may 
think, particularly if we be young. I mall however 
lay as much on this head as propriety and the plan of 
this work will permit. 

If you be defirous to avoid the commiflion of an 
adual breach of fidelity, I would advife you not to ac-: 
cuftom yourfelf and your wile to excefs in the enjoy- 
ment of your matrimonial rights, to voluptuoufnei^^ 
effeminacy and intemperance, and thus to prevent the 
corporeal wants and defires growing too violent. It 
is ftirther highly neceffary for married people to be 
chafte, delicate and modeft in the difpenfation of their 
matrimonial favours, to avoid difguft, fatiety and faun-^ 
ifh luft. A kifs is a — kifs ; and it will generally be 
the wife's fault if a fenfible hufband be eager to ob-» 
tain that kil's (which he can receive without trouble 
and in an honourable way from the pure and glowing^ 
lips of his helpmate) from a ftranger, contrary to his 
duty and the laws of decency, and vice verfa. Should 
you perceive that your confort is charmed by the pow* 
er of novelty, you may turn that weaknefs to your 
advantage by being more parfimonious in the difpen^ 
fation of your matrimonial favours, and give a new 
z^(t to conjugal defires by occafional continence and 
other impediments thrown into the way of your part- 
ner's fenfual gratifications. 

§ X. It undoubtedly is a moft painful ftep to dif- 
folve an union with a perfon who has been dear to us„ 
and was o^ce the idol of our wifhes. A man of fenfe^ 
who knows from experience the lamentable confe* 
quences which generally attend divorces, will there- 
fore fijrft try all otiier means before he refolves to fep- 
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arate himfelf from the faithiefs paiiner of his hci, 
and rather take all pollible pains to retunn and real 
her to her duty than have recourfe to that diftreffiag 
expedient. 

There are two means of afleding that laudable 
purpofe, which is highly becoming a man who pof^ 
fefles a feeling heart and a generous difpolitiaa of 
mind. 

Gcrttlt and prudent treatment is the firft mam 
which I would advile an hutband to apply if be fiad 
that his wife be inclined to deviate from the path of 
her matrimonial duty. Harfti and galling reproaches 
and all manner of violence will only ferve to wida 
the breach ; whereas mild and kind treatment vriHfit- 
quently be fufficient to recal a frail wife from the nad 
to her own and her hulband's ruin. But if you wifll 
to fuccced, your endeavours to treat her with gaitl^ 
nefs muft be entirely unaffe£led, and not tinctaral 
with the leaft fyinptom of llitled indignation or feart 
anger ; for it will be entirely out of your power tore- 
claim her to her duty if flie perceive that your can* 
dud b^ the eff'ed of art. Prudence requires farllwr, 
that you fliould difplay forrow and grief whtrrwrtf 
you fu!-prife her in the ad of deviating from her tnU- 
rimonial obligations, and to avoid carefully betraying 
the leaft fign of fretfulnefs or hatred, as fuch condtifi 
would only ferve to confirm her in the purfuit of her 
laiylefs career, and lo alienate her heart more from 
you, becaufc fome people find a pleafure in provokiBg 
(he paffions of others, whereas no one that has the 
leaft fpark of fenfibiiity left can delight in giving pain. 
If you continue to proceed in this gentle and prudent 
manner for foms time, you will have the fatistaaioo 
to convince her of the goodnefs of your heart, fo in- 
fure her regard, to make her regret the pain and grirf 
which (he caufes you by her weafcnefs, and tOem only 
can yon fafely try the fecond means, and rgmenfirtit 
with hci* on the imprij>riety of her condgd. But if 
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you really be defirous this ftep (hould be crowned 
with fuccefs you mud never lole fight of the follow- 
ing rules : 

Firft of all you muft, as we have already obfcrved^ 
imprefs her with a favourable idea ofymrjelf; for if 
your erring wife has no regard for you, and fufpe^U 
your heart or principles, remonftrances will only ren^ 
der bad worfe. But if you have gained her good 
opinion, if fhe efteem the goodnefs of your heart, and 
be aflfefted by your generous condufl:, you may fafc- 
ly venture to fpeak a word of admonition to her, and 
to remhid her of the impropriety and injuftice of her 
behaviour. This muft however be done mildly and in 
a convincing manner. You muft remonftrate with her 
in a kind and afiedionate ftrain, call her deviation by 
a gentle name, appeal to the many proofs of your fin« 
cere affedion for her which fhe has received, point 
eut indubitable inftances of her tranfgreflion of her 
duty, as well as the lamentable confequences that may 
refult from a continuation of it, and psunt with live- 
ly colours the fufferings which you have patiently borne* 
It is however abfolutely neceffary you fhould not do 
this in the prefence of witneffes, but in private, to fpare 
her the pain of feeing her Wicaknefs expofed ; becaufe 
every mortal is defirous to conceal his faults from the 
world, and our heart revolts and feds indignant fen- 
fations if others be informed, in our prefence, of our 
weaknefs and defeds. Rage and bittemefs are in 
that cafe the ufual confequences of fuch an imprudent 
indelicacy. I would further beg you to obferve, that 
you mu(l felefl: for fuch remonftrances moments in 
which fhe is in a good humour. Every mortal has his 
ierene and gloomy hours, and the introduction of 
painful fubjeds at a time when the mind is preffed 
down by difagreeable ideas and fenfations generally 
produce unpleafant confequences. If you be fo fortu- 
nate to catch a propitious moment for remonftrating 
lyith your mifguided confort, you muft not neglect to 
dp.jufticfe to the meriu and amiable quaHtic< ^.vkich Jl)e 
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Jiill pefefes. Whoever knows the nature of the tn- 
luaii heart will be fenfibie, that it is of ihe lad impoc< 
ranee to pay attention to this rule. Man -wiflxs robj 
good, and his mind revolts at the idea of ihinkidg 
himfelf guilty. We are ternfied at the charge of hav- 
ing rendered a fellow-creature nilferable, fet-l out&bM 
degraded, and think that our whole character is ruin* 
ed. Can you blame your wife if her heart revolt it 
fuch a trying moment; and will it not be necd&ij 
to remove or to prevent fuch an unfonnded errwi 
This you will do moft fuccefsfully if you prefect vdOT 
remonflrance by fpeaking of your wife's good qiuilitio, 
of her talents, the laudable features of her churaflct, 
of the poodnefs of her heart and other accomplilK' 
ments that claim your regard ; in /hort, by doing jut 
tice to the merits which llie pofieffcs, and by repre* 
fenting her deviation from her conjugal obligations 3) 
the only ftain that difgraces her. This will foothe her 
mind, check her anger, and render her capable of 
liftening patiently to your admonitions, and willing lo 
follow your advice. The peace of your mind will 
certainly gain by fuch an attempt to recal your CTrili| 
confort to her duty, though you (hould not fucccca 
as well as you may wifh j for at leaft you will render 
her more cautious in hex condud, and have the (atit 
faftion of having done on your part every thiitg iblt 
love and prudence can require. 

§ XI. The charge of an (n^i/a/conimiffion of adul- 
tery is highly awful and pregnant with ihe mcft fcri- 
ous confequences j it is therefore the facrtd dui 
every hufband who thinks himfelf injured lo 
carehilly and minutely, whether it be founded 
on fufpicion or on indubitable fafts, before b 
any ftep to vindicate his marital rightB. I would 
fore advife every one that thinks he has reafon l 
ped his wife of difloyal pracUces, to take care m 
give way to unfounded prefumpuon^ and noi to 
from (he feeming partiality of his confort for 3n< 
man, or from her predileftioa for the focicty 



iccotnplilhed flranger, ihat {he is unfaithful to him. 
Much tcis ought lie lu rely upon the inrmuations aod 
dubious hints of pretended friends, or on the tales of 
ftntiqualed goHips. Even our own experience ought 
to be fufpicious to us in fuch a momentous cafe, if 
mr obfcrvaiiona have not been made with the great- 
;ft circumfpeclion and coolncls ; fur how often do we 
ind that we heard and faw wrong, and repent too late 
(four hafly judgment ! Even it your wife ihould grow 
athsr cool in her converfation with you, you would 
do wrong in taxing her immediately with an impro* 
per attachment for another ; astliis may frequently be 
the effect of private forrows or fecret vexation, and 
Fomeiimes of your own condud. 

Should you, however, think you have fufiicient 
caufe for ful'picion, it will be prudent in you to inlU- 
tute the mod impartial inveftigation, and to inquire 
inly for fuch proofs as admit of no other interpreta- 
tion. Juftice and love ought to be your only guides 
in that painful tatk ; and thefe require you Ihould in- 
terpret all appearances which excite your fufpicion in 
the inoft favourable manner,and withasmuch charity as 
|)oflibIe. While there is the lead: poffibility to deduce 
lunfavourable appearances from any other caufe than 
jiihdelity, your own peace of mind requires you (hould 
pot be loo hafty in your judgment, but do as you 
tvould wifli to be done by were you in the predicament 
of your fufpeiled wife. 

It is further » rule of prudence and juflice, not to 
iti'ay your fufpicion to your faithlefs confort while 
jfou cannot yet fubftantiate it by the mofl incontro- 
vertible proofs; for it is the molt unpjrdonable cru- 
Ity to alilifl an innocent heart by fusli a dreadful fuT- 
licion J and, befides, if you give vent to your fuppo- 
tlionii] you will run the rHk of enraging and exafpe- 
ating your wife to fuch a degree as may acVuale her 
punilh you by the commiffion of a crmie which flie 
itlicrwife, perhaps, would have abliorred. Such a 
Tuel injury may alfo deftroy \Ik peace of an ianoceot 
lean for ever. 
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§ Xn. But how are ynu to aft if you (hould be fo 
unfortunate as to have incontroveriible proofs of youi 
tonfort's guUt ? In that cafe, your own dignity, pru- 
dence, and charity demand of you not to torment ha 
by contempt, reproaches, fcorn, or fimilar humiliaiijjg 
treatment. For what would it avail you ? It wouU 
ferve no other purpofe than to plunge her deeper iB" 
to guilt, and put it entirely out of your power to re- 
cat her to virtue, and to fave yourfelf from difgracc 
and forrow. 

Therefore avoid ajfo divulging her crime, coniplaio. 
ing of it to others, and fo expofmg her lo public 
fliame ; becatife this would be the fureft way of drir. 
ing her to defpair, of confirming her in the profectt- 
tioD of her criminal courfe, and of poifoiiiiig thu nus^ 
of your children. 

Be generous and humane to your fallen conrort \ ik 
not fuffer your children or fervants to neglect papng 
her the refpeft which they owe her } and avoid u j 
much as poflible doing any thing that could give btJ 
pain, particularly in the prefence of (trrmgers. 

Negleft no opportunity to regain her \o\e by kind- 
nefs, by defending her perfon againft thofe that fpcak 
ill of her, by paying a jull tribute to her good qualitia 
in her abfence, by difpJaying a ferene and cheerful 
countenance in her prefence, and fpeal(.ing to her iax 
mild and conciliating tone; bv convincing her thaC 
you take a lively intereft in her concems and fympa- 
tliize with her forrow8,by affording her every plrafure 
and comfort that lies in your power, by confiilijny 
her on alt affairs that concern hei- ; as well as endeav- 
ouring to plerffe her by additional neatnefs in yoni 
drefs and the like. 

Examine your own conduQ impartially ; endt 
to difcover what mny have caufed iheatiLiiatioo 
love, and haften by every kindncis to re-acquira 
for it is almoll inipoOlblc a wife fhoutd be uttfaitbfri 
lo her huiband if he have not impaired her Ipvc by 
fome impropriely ia his conduct. 
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If you follow thefe rules you may attempt the ref- 
ormation of your erring confort with the raoft fan- 
guine hopes of fuccefs, as your kindnefs and generous 
condud will not fail to gam you her confidence and 
regard ; and without thefe all attempts to recal her to 
her duty will be fruitlefs. Should you be fo fortu- 
nate as to fucceed in your endeavour to reftore her to 
virtue, your mutual love will undoubtedly be ftronger 
than ever, and the increafe of your happinefs will fuf- 
ficiently atone for all former fufFerings. It is but nat- 
ural that this fhould be the confequence. Repen- 
tance of her paft mifconduft, mutual joy at her re- 
formation, the recolleftion of the dangers and forrows 
which are paft, and the additional relifli which the 
conjugal embraces muft derive from the long interval 
during which both parties were deprived of them, 
cannot but be a fufficienc compenfation for the trou- 
bles and the felf-denial with which the recovery of 
fuch an unfortunate being is attended — ^a compenfa.- 
tion far more valuable and honourable than any fum 
which the laws can adjudge to the injured partner of 
a feduced female — ^the inefficacy of fuch legal puni(h- 
ment being fufEciently proved by the numerous trials 
for adultery which occupy our courts of juftice. 

§ Xllf . But what is to be done if all thefe attempts 
to recal a faithlefs wife to her duty be made in vain ? 
In this cafe only two expedients remain, viz. either to 
feparate yourfelf from your guilty confort, or, if cir- 
cumftances render it neceflary to endure her, leaving 
her reformation to time. 

The former ftep ought to be taken by a prudent 
man only in cafe his wife's guilt be attended with 
public difgrace, or with the probable ruin of his for- 
tune ; or if the mind of his children be in danger of 
being irretrievably infefted by her bad eirfample. 

I would however advife you, for the prefervation of 
your honour and the peace of your mind, as well as 
for yqur fafety and the fake of your childrenj^ to avqid 

L 
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cumftanctfS of the feducer. Libertines and rakes are 
too wilJing to part with their money for the fake of 
fenfual gratification to be materially aflcfted by the 
riik which they run in feducing the wife of an honeit 
man ; whereas folitary confinement, tranfportation, or 
fome public mark of difgrace would more eflfeftually 
ferve to check them in their libidinous purfuits than the 
heavieft fines. We find that in countries where the 
yile feducers of married women are publicly branded 
with (hame, or punifhed with imprifonment, the crime 
of adultery appears to be lefs frequent than in this 
country. 

§ XIV. An unlimited confidence ought to fubfift 
amongft married people. — ^But are there no inftances 
at all in which one party may keep fomcthing fecret 
from the other? Undoubtedly there are. As the huf- 
band is defigned by nature to be the counfcllor of his 
wife and the head of his family ; as the confcquenccs 
of every unguarded ftep takfen by his confort devolve 
upon him, and as the laws make him refponfible &r 
her conduft ; as the wife, in fad, is no member of 
the civil body, and the violation of her duties falls 
heavy upon the hulband, difgraces and injures the 
family more immediately than the mifconduft of her 
confort ; as fJie depends more on the public opinion 
than him, and finally, as fccrefy is rather a manly than 
2. female virtue, it may more rarely be proper in the 
wife to be clofe and referved than in her hufband, and 
concealment and fecrefy towards the head of the family 
may produce the word of confequenccs. The latter, on 
the contrary, who is more immediately conneded 
with the ftate is frequently intruftcd with lecrets which 
he has no right to divulge, and the communication 
of which may embroil him with others, and who is to 
direfl: the whole houfe, and frequently cannot fub- 
mit the plan upon which he afts to the weaker judg« 
ment of his wife, but muft follow the dictates of his 
heart and reafon with unfhaken firmnel's, and pay no 
regard to the opinion of the multitude, cannot pofli* 
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bly be always as communicative and unreferved as his 
confort might wi{h. Difference of fituation however may 
aker this point of view. There are men who would be 
reduced to the mod lamentable ftate were they td take 2I 
fingle ftep without the privacy and advice of their 
wives ; and there are very talkative men and clofe wo- 
men. Befides, a wife may be intruded with female 
fecrets by a friend. — In thefe and fimilar cafes, pru- 
dence and probity muft regulate the conduft of both 
parties. It is however an inconteftible truth, that all 
conjugal happinefs is at an end if real miflruft take 
place and candour muft be enforced. Nothing can be 
more contemptible and mean in a hulband, than being 
fo vulgar as to peep fecretly into the private letters of 
his wife, or to open them clandeftinely, to fearch hei* 
drawers and to rummage her papers. Such miferable 
and ungentleroanllke praftices will be of very little or 
Ho advantage to him ; for nothing is eafier than t6 
elude the watchfulnefs of a man with regard to inju- 
ries that muft be proved^ if once the bonds of mutual 
attachment be dettroyed, and the perplexities of deli- 
cacy and regard conquered. Nothing is lefs difficult 
for a wife than to deceive a huftjand whom (he per- 
fedly knows, if (he once have loft all credit with hhrn, 
tmd befide can convift him of having frequently giv- 
en way to falfe fuTpicions becaufe his paflion makes 
him blind, and his miftruft and jealoufy provoke im- 
pofition.— Deception is generally the confequence of 
fuch an imprudent and unjuft conduft, which may 
Ccca(ion the ruin of the moral charafter of the beft of 
women, and provoke her to commit crimes which oth- 
crwife perhaps (he never would have meditated. 

§ XV. It is not advifable, for reafons which mult 
be obvious to every intelligent man, that married peo- 
ple (hould tranfad all their buiinefs in common ; on 
the contrary, it is neceflfary that each party (hould 
have its proper department of aftivity. It is general-* 
ly attended with very unpleafant confequences if th^ 
Wife, for inftance, compofe the official reports of the 
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huJband, and the latter, when company is exp 
mull fupeiintend ihe kitchen and affift in the niii 
This caules the greateft, confufion, excites the ritl 
of the domellics, and as one relies upon the otl 
nothing is done properly. 

§ XVI. As for the management of pecuniary c 
cerns I cannot approve the method which is aini 
generally adopted in allowing ladies a certain fuq 
money for houfe keeping, with which they are oti 
ed lo contrive to defray all expences. This crcaU 
divided intereft ; the wife is reduced to the cl 
fervants and tempted to grow felfifli, endeavo 
fave, is induced to think her huiband too dainty, 
vexed if he invite a friend to dinner ; ihe hulbatu 
the other hand, if he be not aduated by delicate : 
generous fentiments, is apt to think that he lives n 
well enough for his money, or if he wifh for an extn* 
ordinary di(h dares not to a(k for it through fear of 
diftrefling his wife. I would therefore advife you 10 
give your wife (if not a cookj a houfekeeper, or any 
other domeflJc manage thofe concerns which properlt 
belong to the department of the miftrefs of the houfe) 
a funi that is adequate to your circumdances for de- 
fraying the expences of your table, and when that is ex- 
pended not to look crois if flie afk for more. Should 
you, however, find that (he expends too much, pru- 
dence and economy bid you lo examine her accounts, 
and toconfuh with her in what manner your cxpencct 
can be rendered more adequate to your income. Do 
not conceal your circumdances from her; and a." 
her a fmall fum for innocent pleafures, drefs and c 
itable purpofes, of which you ought to demand n 
count from her. 

§ XVII. Economy is one of the firft requtfiri 
conjugal happinefs. Therefore fhould you haw 
quired a habit of diflipaiion in your unmarried T 
prudence requires, above all things, you (hould d 
gage yourfelf from it as foon as you are united 
ilelerving coiifort, and ufe yourfelf to domeAIc < 
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omy, A fingle man may eafily endure diftrefs, want, 
humiliation and negle£t ; for if he have a pair of found 
arms he may find bread any where ; he can eafily re- 
folve to quit all his connexions, and fupport his life 
in a remote comer of the globe by the labour of his 
hands : but if a hufband and father have reduced him- 
felf to want and poverty by bad economy, and angry 
looks meet thofe of his family who demand from him 
fupport, attendance, education and pleafure ; if then 
he do not know where to get bread for to-morrow ; 
or if his civic honour, his promotion and the eftablifh- 
ment of his children require he fhould live in a de« 
cent ftyle, or difplay fome degree of fplendour in his 
drefs, and he has rendered himfelf incapable to do it ; 
if his creditors haunt all his fteps, and attomies, jews, 
and ufurers diftrefs him day after day — ^then the un- 
fortunate man becomes a prey to ill humour, to bodi- 
ly and mental difeafes ; defpair feizes him and grief 
preys on his vitals ; he endeavours to blunt the keen 
edge of felf-created mifery by abandoning himfelf to 
an inceflant round of diverfions and excefTes ; his con- 
fcience tortures his mind with pungent reproaches ; 
the bitter complaints of his wife follow him every 
vrhere, and the groans and lamentations of his haplefs 
children haunt him even in his fleep ; dreadful dreams 
torment him in the arms of his unhappy confort ; the 
contempt with which his purfe-proud acquaintances 
look down upon him difpels every rifing ray of hope, 
and gloomy clouds of defpondency darken his brow ; 
his rriends forfake him, the ridicule of his enemies 
tortures his foul, and in that dreadful fituation he is 
loft to all domeftic happinefs ; the haplefs man is then 
particularly anxious to fhun the fociety of thofe whofe 
peace he has ruined. Should therefore one party or 
the other be inclined to difCpation, it will be advifa- 
ble to put a ftop to the growing evil in time, and to 
confide the management of all pecuniary affairs to 
that party which can hufband the purfe beft. It will 
alfo be needful that a regular plan fhould be formed. 
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:: -'rcs.'r zbt Tzllczli: -^^hich already has been dcne.io 

c::r.:t >. ::r :.>.-. :? 2 v.! J J; exptnces which are not 

■^itr,-* ziic.ri.— . LT.i :d tike care tha: fomethini: 

£:•:--! b:- '.tn ::: er.i'rliiig the diSpating party to en- 

^17 11 l^ii'i :":z:e jl^::^\:rc^, Icii the reftriciion Ciculd 

' XVm. I: —T readers S:ci-ii afk, whether it mTJ 
b: Zzr.'.zT if tie Lufrisd cr ihc wife be rich ? I niLll 
;:!. w :: «i zr.-. cr:n::n tha: :: is I ell if the former havs - 
li- lirz=T f:r:>.!:e. Ii v*lil ct wciI if both have foiw 
j:r:7'trri :: cc-trlr l:; a r.Liriiii .h^irc: to theexpencescf ^ 
hrui'r kezzrii.::. cr;i :d rrcven: one partv from beii?* 
niinuir.ti ercr:l / a: t:ie cc:1 cf the other. Bui if th: 
Crpr-di3ce to-wlilch the poorer parry naturally wiil be 
TtZiiztd 03 t'l: account car.nor be avoided, it is more 
cc-n:;irc3i w::h nature that the hulband, beins the 
he«J of the fairalv, fliou! J ccnrribute tl 2 Iar;Ter Ihare 
tCiVirds iuppcning it. A perfon who marries a rich 
viie ought 10 take great care to avoid becoming her 
Live en that account. 

The Uirle attention which is paid to this rule of 
prudcr^ce is the principal caufe which dcflroys the hap- 
pincf> c: numercus families. If my wife had brought 
me a lar^e fortune I would be panicularly foliciious 
to prove to her that I have hut few wants ; I would 
Incur Very few private expencc?, and convince her that 
I can acquire by my own induftry as much as I want; 
I v.oulJ pay f.ir :ny board, and be only the adminif- 
tra:ur of her fortune ; I would keep a fplendid houfe, 
becaufe this is ni for rich people, but Ihow her that 
fpicndour does not fiatter n:y vanitv, tl:r.t I can be as 
hap;5y if I have but two diflies at dinner as if I haJ 
tv;2nty ; tha: I do not want being waited upon ; that 
I htivc a pair of found legs v, hich cr.n carry me as far, 
though not fo fift, as her coach a::u four ; and then 
I would excrcifc the prerogative of a luifband, and de- 
mand an uahrrdicd ccntroLl over the applicatioo of 
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• § XIX. Is It neceffary that the hufband fliould pof- 
fefs a larger fhare of prudence and judgment than the 
wife ? This queftion is alfo of no fmall importance j 
therefore let us invcftigate it more minutely ! 

The notion of prudence and judgment, with all M 
relations and modifications, is not always underftood 
in the fame manner. The prudence of a hufband 
ought to be of a quite diSferent nature from what the 
wife fliould poflefs ; and if prudence be confounded 
with knowledge of the world, or even with learnings 
it would be madnefs to defire that the other fcx (houTd 
realize as much of it as men. A wife ought to pof- 
ic{s an efprit de detail^ a finefle, a certain degree of in- 
nocent dexterity, circumfpeftion, wit, gentlenefs, pH* 
ancy and patience which the male fex do not always 
poflefs in the fame meafure. The hufband, on the 
other hand, ought to be endowed with a higher de- 
gree of forefight, firmnefs and pertinacy, lefs fubjeft 
to prejudices, and more indefatigable and poliflied than 
the wife. 

If you take that queftion in a more general fenfe, 
and afk, whether it be better if the hufband poffefs 
weaker intelle£ts and a fmaller fhare of knowledge in 
matters which muft be underftood rightly if we wifh 
to live happy in the world, or the wife ? I reply with- 
out hefitation, that it is almoft impoflible a family 
could be governed well if the wife bear an abfolute 
fway. There may be exceptions, but I know of none. 
By this obfcrvation, how^evcr, I do not mean to refleft 
any blame on the influence which good and prudent 
vvives contrive to exercife over the heart of their huf- 
bands ; for who could blame a deferving wife for ap- 
plying her powers to that purpofe, and what reafona- 
ble man is not fenfible that he frequently wants gentle 
corrections ? That exdufive arbitrary fway of which 
we were fpeaking, feems to be diametrically contrary 
from the order of nature. A weaker conflitution of 
the body, an innate predileftion for gratifications that 
are lefs lafting, whims of all forts which often fetter 
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the underftandiug on the mod important opcafid 
education, and tinaily the civil conftiiutioii which i 
ders the hutband rerponfible for the actions of bis «i 
defign her to look out for protection, and demanq 
the hufband to be her guardian. Nothing hourd 
is more abfurd than if the wifer and ftrongcr pan* 
to commit itfelf to the protedion of the weak and J 
wife. Ladies of eminent mental accomplifhments ■ 
therefore, evidently contrary to theirown interefi, J 
prepare for themfelves numerous difagreeable Jed 
in fuffering themfelves to be feduced by a defire 
dominion, to look out for and choofc Itupid hulban 
the inevitable confequences of fuch an improper i 
imprudent choice are difguft, confufion, and the c 
tempt of the public. Men who are fo poor in fjd 
as not to be capable of acting the part of the maT 
of the houfe properly, would do better to remain j 
gle all their Ufe than to render themfelves a laugq 
itock to their children, their domellics and nei^hbc 
I knew a weak prince, whofe confort exercilcd I 
an abfolute control over him, that once when (he I 
ordered her carriage to be got ready, he fneaked a 
the court yard to a(k the coachman, *' If he k 
whether he was to be of the party." Such a difgt 
ful want of authority renders a hufband extremel« 
diculous, and no one likes to tranfad bufinefs wi3 
man whofe will, friendftiip, and manner of judd 
depends on the whims, nods, and correflions ol 
wife, who is obliged to communicate all his letterij 
his govemefs, and dares not to undertake any i 
until he has held a cunain confuhatlon ^ith his td 
refs. A huiband ought not to deny his authorityJ 
en in his civility to his coufort. Evtn the female I 
defpife a man who, before he can take a relolutioBi 
firft mud confult with his wife, always carries her 
cloak, is afraid of going into company where (be is 
not prefent, or muil difmifs his nioft iairhful fer>antt 
if his dear helpmate dlilike their phyfiognoray. 
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5 XX. The life of man is interfperfed with num- 
berlefs troubles. Even thofe that feem to be the fa- 
vourites of fortune have frequently to ftruggle with 
fecret fufferings, no matter whether they be real or 
imaginary, unmerited or felf-created. Very few wives 
have fufficient fpirits patiently to bear misfortunes, to 
give good advice in time of need, and to aflift their 
hufbands in bearing the burthens that mufi be borne. 
Moft of them add to the troubles of their conforts by 
complaining unfeafonably, by talking inceflantly of 
the ftate in which matters might be, were the circum- 
fiances different from what they are, or even fome- 
times by ill timed and unjuft reproaches. If therefore 
it be any wife poffible to conceal trifling misfortunes 
from your wife (adverfe incidents of an important na- 
ture very feldom admit of it,) rather lock up your un- 
eafinefs in your heart ! befides, it is no confolation to 
a fenfible man to make the objed of his tendernefs a 
fiiarer in his forrows ; and who would not conceal his 
grief and expofe himfelf fingly to the ftorms of adver- 
fity, if the difclofure of his diftrefs be not only ufelefs, 
but renders his burden more onerous? But fhould 
Providence involve you in great diftrefs, or afflid you 
^ith pungent pains which admit of no concealment ; 
fliould the iron rod of unrelenting fate or powerful 
enemies perfecute you, oh ! then fummon your whole 
firmnefs, and endeavour to fweeten the bitternefs of 
the cup of mifery which the faithful partner of your 
life muft empty with you ! Watch over your humour, 
left you (hould add to the aflSiiaion of the innocent ! 
Retire to your own apartment when your heart grows 
too heavy, and there eafe your mind by prayer and 
giving vent to your tears. Strengthen and fteel your 
heart by the aid of philofophy, by confidence in God, 
hope and wife refolution, and then appear before your 
confort with a ferene countenence, to pour the balfam 
of comfort in her foul. No mifery in this world is 
cndlcfs, and no pain fo great as not to admit of inter- 
vals of alleviation. A certain heroifm in the ftrug- 
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gles agamfl: misfortunes is attended with a plcafure 
which makes us forget the mod pungent afflifitioni, 
and the confcioufnefs of liaving adminiftered comfort 
and confolation to others elevates our heart in an afton- 
ifhing degree, and conveys an unfpeakable hilarity to 
the mind. — ^1 am fpeaking from experience. 

§ XXI. We have laid it down as a principle, that 
a perfed harmony of thinking and temper is no ne* 
cefl'ary requifite of matrimonial happinefs ; it cannot 
however be denied, that the ftate of a married man ii 
a very lamentable one, if the wife take no warm inter- 
eft at all in matters which appear important, and air 
interefting to the hufband. We are truly miferabk 
if we muft look out among ftrangers for fympathiz* 
ing fliarers in our innocent enjoyments and forrows, 
and in every thing that occupies our mind and heart 
I pity the man whofe phlegmatic wife mixes vater 
with every drop of joy which the hand of rofy-cobur- 
ed fancy adminifters to his lips ; roufmg him from 
every blifsful dream of happinefs, returning frigid re- 
plies to his warmeft difcourfcs, and deflroying the feir- 
eft creations of his imagination by her want of fellow- 
fc*eling. Bat what is to be done in fuch a fituation ? 
The bed advice I can give to unfortunate hufbands of 
this clafs is, to make ufe of Job's fpecific, to abftain 
from moralizing, if no amendment is to be expected, 
to be filcnt, if his words make no impreflion, and to 
avoid all opportunities that could occafion fcenes which 
might enrage him beyond meafure, or expofe him to 
the danger of feeing his wife's ftupidity publicly ridi- 
culed ! This will enable him to enjoy, at leaft, a tol- 
erable fhare of iic^a-lve happinefs^ 

But what is to be done if Fate or our own folly 
fiiould have rh;:incJ i.s for ever to a being, who, on 
account of her i»:uial defects or even vices, is undc- 
iervlnj( of the love a:;J regard of good people; if our 
confort imbitter our life by a morofe and vicious tem- 
per, aiul difliefs us by envy, avarice, or unrcafonabl*3 
jealoufy ; or if ihc render herfelf contemptible by a 
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falfe and artful heart, or be given to brutifh luft and 
drunkennefs ? 1 need not to obferve that many an hon- 
eft man may be innocently involved in fuch a laby- 
rinth of woe, if love blind his youthful judgment ; as 
the raoft vicious difpofitions are frequently conceal- 
ed, in the" bridal ftate, by the moft beautiful mafks. 
It is alio but too well known that many a bufband by 
imprudent management occafions the (hooting up of 
vices and bad habits, the feeds of which lie concealed 
in the heart of his wife. It would however lead me 
too far from my purpofe, were I to give rules how 
to a£k in every individual fituation of this kind — ^I 
Ihall therefore make only a few general obfervations 
on that head. In fituations of fuch a nature we muft 
pay particular regard to the prefervation of our own 
peace, to our children and domeftics, and to the pub« 
lie. Concerning ourfelves, I would advife every one 
that is reduced to fuch a lamentable fituation not to 
have recourfe to complaints, reproaches, and quarrels, 
if he fee that there be no hope left of correfting his 
vicious confort, but to ufe, with as much privacy as 
poflible, fuch remedies as reafon, probity and honour 
&all point out as the moft efficacious. Aft after a 
well digefted plan, devifed with as much coolnefs of 
temper as poflible. Ponder well whether a feparatiou 
be neceflary, or by whatever other means you can ren- 
der your fituation tolerable, if it cannot be ameliorat- 
ed, and do not fuffer yourfelf to be diverted from the 
profecution of the meafures you have adopted by the 
femblance of amendment or careffes. However, nev- 
er degrade yourfelf fo far as to fuffer your being tempt- 
ed by the heat of your temper to -treat your confort 
with harflinefs and feverity ; for this would be adding 
fuel to the flame, and render your fituation worfe. 
Finally, perform your duties with additional ftriftnefs 
the more frequently your wife tranfgrefles her obli- 
gations ; thus you preferve a good confcience, which 
is the beft and firmeft fupporter in every misfortune.— ^ 
With regard to your children^ domeftics and the pub« 
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lie, prudence bids you to conceal your afTlifllons v 
much as poflible. Difcord between married people 
has always a bad influence on the education of ibtk 
children. Therefore, if you cannot conceal yourdil- 
pleafure at your conlbrt's temper and condufl, the 
happinefs of ynur children requires you fliould fq* 
rate yourfelf from them, and intruft their education W 
the fkilful hands of a (tranger rather than let them be 
witneffes of your conjugal diflenfions. The domefBct 
of a married couple, whofe difcord breaks out in opa, 
quarrels, are but too apt to revolt againll the laws of. 
fubordination, fidelity and candour ; parties are ft 
ed, and tale-bearing is encouraged ; thcrtfore c 
ly avoid quarrelling with your wife in the prefe 
your fervants. If public dilfenfions prevail 
married people, the innocent paity as well astl 
ty forfeits the regard of his fellow-citi;^en!, 
ought to put you on your guard not to comi 
your domeftic misfortunes to fl rangers. 

5 XXII. Officious friends, old women, auni 
coufins are very apt to interfere on fuch oo 
But fuffer no perfon whatfoever to intrude upon' 
domeftic concerns without your leave. Repel aU< 
officious intruders with manly firmncfs. Fcopi 
[cod difpofition are reconciled without the i 
jnce of a mediator, and upon malignant mi 
kII efforts will have no influence. Pray that 
lay not curfe you with one of thofe antiquated 
rs-in-law who pretend to know every thing 
ian their children, and want to direft under 
iarcumftance though they fliould be dcltitute even a' 
ommon fcnfe; who make it their bufmels to bnxd 
nd to keep up quarrels, and to confpire with cooks, 
rlioufe keepers and chamber maids to explore, out oi 
PChriftian charity, the fecrets of your neighbours. 
Should you however, unfortunately have obtained 
fuch a baneful piece of furniture along with your wife, 
I would advife yom- not omitting, the firft time (he at- 
tempts to meddle with your doineliic aff; ' 
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her pious fervices in fuch a manner as may terrify her 
from making a fecond attempt of that nature ! But 
there are alfo good and worthy mothers-in-law, who 
love the conforts of their children with true maternal 
tendemefs, give them the befl advice, and therefore 
ought to be efteemed a valuable acquifitidn, and 
venerated as guardian angels of a beloved and amia« 
ble wife. 

Quarrels between hufband and wife ought general- 
ly to be fettled by themfelyes : or fhould matters have 
proceeded too far, before the proper courts of juftice: 
all intermediate inftances are dangerous, and all me- 
diators and protestors of the fuffering party chofen 
from among ftrangers do more harm than good. The 
hufband ought to be mafter in his own houfe, being 
thus ordained by nature and reafon ! He muft by no 
means fufier this dominion to be wrefted from him, 
and even maintain his ground firmly when his wifer 
wife oppofes her fecret power over his heart to his 
authority. 

§ XXIII. All thefe rules are, perhaps, applicable 
only to perfons of the middle clafs ; people of high 
rank and great wealth are but rarely fufceptible of 
domeftic happinefs, live generally on a very ceremo- 
nious footing with their conforts, and therefore are in 
want of no other rules but thofe which a polifhed 
education prefcribes; and as they commonly have 
a fyltem of morals of their own, they will find in 
this chapter but very little that fuits them. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Rules for Lovers and thofe thai convcrfe wii 

ihenu 



SECTION r. 

It is difficult, if not impofnble, to converfe retfonaf- 
bly with people who are in love ; they are as unfit bx 
focial converiation as thofe who are intoxicated ; ihey 
live only for their idol, and care little or nothing for 
any thing elfe. If you cannot avoid frequenting their 
fociety, and mfli to live on amicable footing vith 
them, you mufl carry with you a fuflicient (lock of 
patience to be enabled to hear them talk of the objeft 
of their tendemefs without yawning; and you may 
be fure to gain their good opinion if you can prevvl 
upon yourfelf to fhow on fuch occafions an intereft 
for their concerns, or not be provoked by their follies 
and eccentricities in cafe their love fhould be kept fc- 
cret, not watch them, or appear to have any knowl- 
edge of their paffion, though the whole town be ap- 
prized of the fecret (which is often the cafe) and final- 
ly not to irritate their jealoufy. 

This being all that t have to fay on this fubjeft, ex- 
cept a few collateral remarks, which I beg leave to 
fubjoin, viz. — If you wifli for a judicious friend who 
is to aflift you with his advice, or to intcreft himfelf in 
your behalf with firmnefs and unfliaken diligence, you 
will be fadly difappointcd in choofing a perfon who i$ 
in love. If on the contrary', you be delirous to meet 
with a fympathizing and feutimental friend, whom 
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you cxpeft to whine and figh with you, to lend you 
money without demanding fecurity, to fubfcribe to 
your works, to aflift you in i*elieving the diftrefled, in 
pacifying an enraged father, joining you in the execu- 
tion of fome romantic pr^nk, keeping you company 
in your follies, or in applauding your verfes, you will 
undoubtedly do well to apply, as occafion may re- 
quire, either to a happy or an unfuccefsful lover ! 

It would be ufelefs to prefcribe rules for lovers how 
to a£t when they are in company with the objeft of 
their tendemefs ; as thefe people are not often tho- 
roughly collefted, it would be as great folly to de* 
mand of them an obfervance of certain modes in thehr 
converfation with the objeft of their wifhes, as it would 
be to defire a madman to rage in verfe ; or a perfon 
who has the tooth-ache to groan to mufic. Yet fure- 
ly fomething may be faid, the obfervation of which 
would prove falutary, could it only be hoped that fuch 
people would pay attention to the diQ:ates of reafon, 

§ II. The firft love creates aftoniftiing revolutions 
in the manner of thinking and the whole nature of 
man. A perfon who never was in love can form no 
idea of the blifs which the converfation of lovers af- 
fords them, while thofe that have trafficked too long 
with their heart, lofe all fufceptibility for fenfations of 
that nature. 

The firft declaration of love produces moft wonder- 
ful efFefls* A perfon who has frequently trifled with 
his heart, and been in love with different females, will 
not indeed find it difficult to exprefs his fentimeitte on 
a propitious opportunity, if he fhould feel inclined 
once more to pay his devoirs at the fhrine of Love ; 
and the coquette knows well enough "what anfwer fhe 
muft return on fuch an occafion : fhe pretends at firft 
not to believe that he is ferious, apprehends that the 
gentleman is going to divert himfelf at her expence, 
that the reading of novels has turned his brains, or if 
he urge his fuit with more importunity, and fhe thinks 

M 
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it time for her to be convinced by degrees lE 
in tarneft, Ihe befeeches him in the firft inflana 
fpare her weaknefs, and not to betray her into a < 
feilion which would make her blulh ; then the e 
tured lover offers to prefs the fweci charmer t 
heart, and protefls he is the happicft creature i 
world, but the offended fair one I'olenmly affures | 
that fhe will never permit fuch liberties to be 1 " 
with her, and very gravely reminds hiui that the 1 
of probity and honour require that hu fliould fpare K 
weaknefs, while ihe dlfpenfes her favours with tlie nioft 
frugal economy to enjoy the pretly romance the lon- 
ger ; and if nothing will ferve to protrad the clofing 
fcene any further, a quarrel is called to her aHlllAiicc 
to put off the happy moment in which the laft fuvour 
is to be granted. 

People of this clafs, however, feel noiliing aia& 
during their amorous dalliance, laugh at the &ice 
when they are by themfelves, can calculate with the 
grealelt accuracy how far they (hall have advanced in 
a day or two, and enjoy a found and undifturbed (leq> 
notwithflanding the apparent cruelty of their channer. 

The cafe is different with two innocent hearts^ who, 
being warmed the firft time by the genial fire of love, 
wilh to give vent to their blifsful and guililefs fenfa* 
tions, and yet cannot lake courage to declare by words 
what their eyes and geftures have fo frequently and 
plainly expreffed. The young man looks tenderly at 
the objefl of his love. She bluflies ; her looks betray 
an imeafy and flurried mind when he converfes too 
long or with too much apparent freedom with another 
female ; — indignation flalhes in his eyes, he fcarcely 
can refrain from giving vent to his anger, if with a 
fmiling countenance (he whifper foniething to a llran- 
ger, and his every aclion upbraids the thougbtleft 
maid J the R'proach is felt, immediate fatisfattioa is^ ^ 
given ; the offcnfive converfation is fuddenly i 
ed i the reconciled lover thanks the atoning |: 
by a tender faiile, and the clouds which envelop* 
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bfow are inftantly difpelled by cheerfulnefs, accom- 
panied with the mod lively Tallies of jocundity and 
good humour ; aflignations are made by the eyes for 
the next day ; the lovers mutually beg pardon, excul- 
pate their condu£t, warn each other againft the intru- 
fion of obfervers, acknowledge their reciprocal rights, 
mid neverthelefs have not yet declared by a fmgle 
word what they feel for each other. Both parties, 
however, are anxious for an occafion of coming to an 
explanation; the long fought opportunity offers at 
fail, prefents itfelf repeatedly, and both fuffer it to ef- 
cape unimproved, or at moft only betray their fenti- 
inents by a tender preffure of the hand ; when a ftill 
more favourable unexpeded occafion again offers itfelf, 
but neither dare to utter their fentiments ; they are 
thoughtful, doubt whether their love be returned, and 
tremblingly delay coming to an ecclairciffement, al- 
diough their paffion be Ae feible of the whole town, 
and the objeft of the vileft afperfion. When at length 
' rfie timid confeflion breaks from the quivering lips, 
^and is returned with Hammering and half (lifled 
^ words, attended by a convullive preffure of the hand 
^ that thrills the inmoft fibres of the heart, and eleftri- 
\ fies, as it were, the whole frame ; then we begin firft 
' to live entirely for each other, care little for all the 
world, are blind to the obfervations and deaf to the 
whifpers of thofe that are near us, are happy in every 
company where the objeft of our tendemefs is prefent, 
fear not the frowns of misfortune by her fide, fufpeft 
not that ficknefs, poverty and oppreflion may overtake 
118 on the flowery path of love, are at peace with all 
the world, and care not for the comforts of life. You 
who have feen fuch blifsful times, fay ! is it pofl!ible 
to dream a fweeter, happier dream ? Is one of all the 
fmtaftic joys of life fo innocent, natural and harm- 
lefs as this ? Can any other fenfation render us fo un- 
Ipeakably happy, fo gay and peaceful ? What a pity 
it is, that that blifsful ftate of inchantment camiot laft 

M 2 
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for ever, and that we are awakened but toa firi 
ly and too terribly from that Elyfian trance 

§ III. In the matrimonial Hate jealoury is a 
ful evil that deftroys all peace and hiippinefs, ai 
ry quarrel may be attended with liUal confeqi 
whereas In /ove, jealoufy creates variety and addiboi' 
alrelifh: r.othing is fweeter thrJi the moment of rfr 
conciliaticm after fliort quarrels, snd fucfa Iceiies fenc 
to cement the union more ftrongly. But dreadful i( 
the jealcriify of a coquette, and you ought to trembk 
at the vengeance of a woman whofe love you haK 
fcomcd, or for whom your heart has ceafed to be Bt> 
tereftfjd, if flie continue to covet the poflcffion of j-otf 
perfoii, no matter whether Ihe be af^uated by wanioa 
defires, vanity or caprice! She will perfecute yoa 
with furious ire, and no kin-!nefs on your pari, do 
forbearance, no fccrccy with regard to your form* 
er connexion, nor all the civilities which you ja* 
her in public will fave you from the dire effects of ho 
frantic pallion, particularly if flic have not learniw 
fear you. 

§ iV. Myfogynills declaim loudly, tliat the fair fci 
do not love half fo faithfully and firmly as man does; 
that vanity, curiofity, delight in romantic adventnro, 
or the calls of fenfual wants are the only charms which 
altraft them to our fex, and that we can count on fe- 
male fidelity only while we can gratify one or the ochff 
of thefe paflions and propenfities, as time and occafica 
require ; while others are of a different opinion, aoi 
paint in the moft charming colours the finnnefs, cor* 
diaiity and fire oi the female heart which is aniouiei 
with love. The former Impute to the fair fcx a larger 
(Iiare of feiifuality and Irritability than of nobler fenii' 
ments, and pretend that no married man ought to be- 
lieve his wife if (he aiTure him that file poffefles a cool 
tecnper; whereas the latter maintain that the purdl 
and moft facred love, defliture of all fenfual deiire, 
nay even of paflion, can animate only a female bofiioi 
in its iiirlre fulnefs. I leave thofe to decide on the 
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merits of this fabjedt, that poffefs a greater knowledge 
of the female heart than myfelf. I Ihall not venture 
to give my opinion on this delicate point, though I 
have been an attentive obferver of the other fex dur- 
ing a long and frequent intercourfe with them. Thus 
much, however, 1 can prefume to maintain, without 
injury to either fex, that men camiot pretend with any 
colour of truth to furpafs women in fidelity and fulne& 
of love. The hiftory of every age aflFords numerous 
inftances of women, who, fcoming all difficulties and 
dangers, were attached with the moft furprifing and 
unihaken firmnefs to their lovers. I know of no 
greater felicity than that which flows from fuch a cor- 
dial and unconquerable love. Thoughtlefs minds are 
to be met with as well amongft men as amongft wo- 
men ; the whole human race are fubje£k to the defire 
of change ; new impre(fions, produced by a fuperior 
degree of amiable qualities, no matter whether they 
be real or imaginary, can fupplant the livelieft fenti- 
ments ; but I am almoft tempted to fay that inftances 
of infidelity are more numerous amongft men than 
amongft women, but are lefs noticed and make lefs 
noife than thofe of female inconftancy ; we are more 
difficult to be fettered for ever than the other fex, and 
it would indeed be an eafy tafk for me to ftate the real 
caufes of this phenomenon, did not the fcope of the 
prefent work prevent me from difcufling this point. 

§ V. True and congenial love enjoys fecretly the 
bleffings which attend it, and refrains not only from 
priding itfelf with favours received, but alfo fcarcely 
dares to acknowledge to itfelf the whole extent of its 
happinefs. That period in which we have not yet dif- 
clofed our love by words, though we underihuid the 
myftic meaning of every glance and every look of the 
beloved objed, aflFords the happieft moments of con- 
genial and pure felicity. Thofe joys are moft enrap- 
turing which we beftow and receive without account- 
ing for them to our underftanding. The delicacy of 
our feelings frequently prevents us from fpeaking o( 
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favours which lofe their greateft va!ue,and can no long- 
er be reciprocated with propriety when they are made 
fubjefts of difcuflion. We grant filently what we are 
bound to refuie if it be requefted, or if it be viltbk 
that it is granted premeditated ly. 

§ VI. In thofe years in which the heart is but (oo 
apt to run away with the underflanding, many a 
ihoughtlefs young man lays the foundation of hia fu- 
ture niifery by a rzSh promife of marriage. lie recoU 
lefts not in the trance of love how fenous and iinpoit- 
ant fuch a dtp is, and that this is the moft difliculf, 
dangerous and indiffoluble of all obligations which ve 
can take upon ourfelves. He unites himfelf for \Ue 
with a being who appeared in his eyes, blinded by 
pafiion, to be gifted with qualities which experience 
and the light of fobcr reafon difcover to him to have 
been merely delufory, when too late he perceives that 
he has rendered himfelf unfpeakably miferable by 
trufting to appearances ; or he does not confider thai 
fuch an. union adds to the wants, cares and labon o( 
life, and is forced to ftruggle by the fide of a beloveii 
wife with want and forrows, and doomed to feel aU 
the blows of adverfe fate with double force ; or be 
breaks his promife, if his eyes be opened before the 
indiffoluble knot be tied, and then he is tortured bj 
the reproaches of a polluted confcience. But of what 
ufe are fober advice and prudent counfel in the mo- 
ment of mental intoxication ? As for the reft, I refer 
my readers to the XIV and XV fedions of the follow- 
ing chapter. 

§ VII. If love and intimacy have attached you to 
an amiable woman, and your bonds Iliould be diflblr- 
ed either by adverfe fate or inconftancy and ficklenefs 
on one pan, or any other caufe, the laws of honour 
deuiand of you not to a£l ungeneroudy after the con- 
nexion has ceafed. Do not fuffer yourfelf to be 
tempted to take a difgraceful revenge, nor to make 
an improper ufe of letters and the confidence that was 
placed in you. The man who is capable of afperi 
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the charader of a female who once was dear to his 
heart, deferves the contempt of every honeft mind ; 
and how many who in other refpeds are not over 
amiable, owe the favour to accomplifhed women, to 
approved difcretion and delicacy ! 



CHAPTER Vm. 



On Converfation with the Fair Sex. 



1 * 



SECTION I. 

Before we proceed further I mull obferve, that 
the notice which I am bound to take of the defefts of 
the female chara&er in general, is in no wife meant to 
depreciate the numerous good qualities which we dif- 
cover not only in individuals, but alfo in the whole (ex. 
To be filent in refped of the former in order to give 
the greater luftre to the latter, is the pradice of a ve- 
nal flatterer, a part for which I profefs myfelf wholly 
unqualified. Moll writers, however, who fpeak of 
the female fex, feem to be particularly folicitous to 
defcant only on their defefts, which fyftem likewife 
equally mihtates againfl my purpofe. An author who 
writes on the converfation with men, cannot avoid 
glancing at thofe defeats which we mud tolerate and 
Ipare if we wilh to preferve Social Happinefs* Either 
fex, every rank and age, and every individual charac- 
ter is fubjefl: to a variety of defeds which are fo in- 
twined with his nature as to appear inherent. The 
fcope of this work requires I fhould fpeak of them 
£ur as my knowledge renders me competent for 
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tall: ; and my readers I prerume will find that I am 
not blind to the vinues which render the converfatioo 
between men and women, old and young people, ibe 
wife and the Ignorant, the rich and the poor, a fource 
of pleafure and happinefs ; nor that I mean to prai£E 
or cenfure any clafs at the expeni'e of its opjHjfiie,— 
Thus much by way of preface to this lubjcdt. 

§ II. Nothing is more adapted to give the laft pol- 
ifli to the education of a young man than the coiiver- 
fatinn with virtuous and accomplifhed women. 'ITieir 
fociety ferves to fmoothe the rough edges of our cha- 
raiSer and to mellow our temper. In ihort, the man 
who has never been conne£led with females of liic 
better clafs, is not only deprived of many of the pur. 
eft pleafures, but alfo will have little fuccefs in Socal 
Life; and I fiiould not like to be connefttd by the 
bonds of friendfllip with a man who has a bad ofunioa 
and fpeaks ill of the female fex in general. I have 
fpent the happieft hours of my life iii the focietj' of 
amiable women; and if I have any commendable 
qualities, or if after having been deceived fo frequoit- 
ly by men and fickle fortune, bitternefs, vexation and 
refemment have not expelled benevolence and loTft 
from my foul, I owe the whole entirely to the fa' 
ry imprefiions which female converfaiion has 
upon my mind. 

§ III. Women poflcfs a peculiar facility Jn difc 
jjig thofe men who fynipatliize with them, fed inter, 
eltcd in their converfation, and can accommodate 
ihcmfelvcs to thdr tone. We (hoiild be very 
were we to maintain, that pcrfonal beauty onl 
produce lively imprefiions upon their minda ; thi 
Irary being frequently the cafe. 1 know young 
of the niollftriking perfonal appearance who are 
imfuccelsful with the fair fex, while thofe whofe I 
is far from being handfome are great favouritet 
them. There is a peculiar method of rendering 
fdf es agreeable to the fex, which can be leamr 
' n tbeuifetvcs ; and the man who is ignorant of ii 
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never fucceed in ingratiating himfeif with them, how 
great foever his perfonal and mental accomplifliments 
be. There are men who fhamefully abufe the power 
which they pofTefs of pleafing the ladies ; thofe that 
are traded with adult daughters, and beine allowed 
at all times free accefs to the unfufpeding fair, having 
firft acquired the femblance and charafter of harmlefs 
creatures, are permitted to fport the moft wanton 
jokes, and frequently indulged with opportunities 
which prove lamentable preludes to certain and bitter 
repentance. The abufe of that art, however, does not 
condemn its proper application. A fmall tinfture of 
female gentlenefs, though not degenerating into un* 
manly weaknefs ; favours, but neither fo great nor fo 
particular as to attraA public notice, or demand great- 
er in return, nor yet fo private as to be overlooked, 
or not at all valued ; polite marks of attention on trif- 
ling occafions, which fcarcely admit of thanks, and 
confequently convey no obligation, feem to be free 
from pretenfion, yet neverthelefs are underftood and 
valued ; a kind of ocular language, though very dif- 
ferent from aitlorous ogling, which is underftood and 
felt by a tender and fenfible heart, without requiring 
the affiftance of words ; a nice delicacy in difplaying 
certain fentiments ; a free &nd open conver&tion, 
which muft liever degenerate into impudent and vul- 
gar familiarity ; at times a look of foft melancholy ; 
a certain romantic enthufiafm which borders neither 
on the fentimental nor the adventurous ; modefty with- 
out timidity ; intrepidity, courage and vivacity ; agility 
of body, Ikill, nimblenefs and pleafing talents : thefe, I 
think, are moft conducive to gain us the favour of the 
fair fex. 

§ IV. The confcioufnefs of being in want of pro- 
tection, and the belief that man is a being who can 
afford it, is alfo implanted by nature in the mind of 
thofe women who have firmnefs and refolution enough 
to proted themfelves. For this reafon even ladi ^^Jgf 
H meek and gentle difpoiition feci a kind of avCTSW' 
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from men who are weak and infirm. They have; 
tendereft companion for fuffering people ; as fori 
ftance for wounded or fick perfons, but habitual J 
lading infirmities, wliich impede the free ufe of t 
ly and mental faculties, will undoubtedly deprive i 
of the affedion of even the moll chafte and moi 
woman. 

§ V. The ladies have frequently been accufed of 
feeling a particular intereft for libeitines and rakes. 
If this be true, I cannot fee why it fliould be fo very 
reprehenfible as many feem to think. If the con- 
fcioiifhefs of their innate weaknefs render them inore 
tolerant than we are, this does honour to their hcan : 
however, it h but juil to confefs that we are a^uatcd 
frequently by envy to cenfure fuch happy criminals ; 
whereas we are (ecretly pleafed with a lovelace, and 
other poli/hed rakes, when we behold them only on 
paper and on the ftagc. The caufe of tliis phenoinc. 
non originates, moft probably. In an obfcure fenTa- 
tion, which tells us that litvialions of this fort require 
a certain activity and energy which always create in- 
tereft. As for the reft, it has been obferved that 
moll ladies are tolerant only to band/me men and r^> 
Jy women. 

§ VI. I muft alfo obferve, that cleanlinefs and ele- 
gance of drefs fene very much to recommend us to 
the ladies, and that they are very keen-fighted in i" 
covering the fmalleft inattention in thefe parlicula 

§ VII. Avoid paying homage in a fimilar mai 
to feveral ladies at one time and in the fame plac^4 
you be bent on obtaining the afleftion and favour of 
an individual female ; they will forgive us trifling afls 
oi faithlefihefs, nay, they will fometimes like us the 
better on that account ; but at the moment in which 
we are fpeaking to them of our fentiuienis, we muft 
farl what our hps utter and fliow that they are the Ji " 
objed and caiife of our fenfations. All is over if rf 
perceive that we addrds our tender dilcourfes to e 
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'woman who comes in our way ; for they are defirous 
to poflefs our affeftion undivided. 

§ VIII. Two ladies who have pretentions of the 
fame nature, no matter whether they be founded on 
beauty, learning, or any other accomplifhment, agree 
but rarely in the fame company ; yet they may at 
times be reconciled in fome degree ; but if a thirds 
who has the fame pretenfions, Ihould unfortimately 
join their circle, we muft give up all ideas of checking 
the ririni; innpcft, which inevitably will break out on 
the fljghLcll occafion. 

Therefore, take particular care in the prefence of a 
lady who pretends to fuperior talents or any thing elfe 
of that nature, not to praife another too much for the 
fame accomplifhments, efpecially if the latter be a ri- 
val of hers. All perfons who are confcious of their 
internal merit arid have a defire to fhine, particularly 
ladies, are apt to wifh to be admired exclufively, no 
matter whether it be on account of beauty, tafte, tal- 
ents, or any other fuperior quality. Therefore, never 
fpeak of the likenefs which you perceive in the lady 
with whom you are converfmg and her children, or 
any other perfon. The ladies have fometimes fmgu« 
lar whims, and it is frequently difficult to know what 
ideas they have of themfelves, and how they wifli to 
look. One aSeds fimplicity, innocence and artleiT- 
nefs ; another prefumes to poiTefs grace, a noble air 
and dignity of deportment ; a third delights to be told 
that her features exprefs a great deal of meeknefs and 
good nature ; another wifhes to be thought firm, man- 
ly and high fpirited ; one pretends to look very fick- 
ly and nervous, while another rejoices to be told that 
ihe has a healthy and frefh appearance. This weak* 
nefs is trifling and innocent, and you will do well in 
accommodating yourfelf to fuch fingularities. 

§ IX. Mofl ladies wifh to be conflantly amufed, and 
an entertaining companion is frequently received better 
by them than a worthy and grave man, whofe converfa- 
tion is graced with wifdom^but who prefers being iUent 
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to engaging in idle talk. No fobjeft, however, is I 
entertaining to them than their own praife, if it ba^ 
tered in a proper manner. An aged matron wilt n 
be angry with you if you difcover traces of former 
beauty in her features ; and many a mother of adult 
children will not deem it an offence to be iiiiftaken 
for her daughter. It is generally a dangerous matter 
to fpeak of the age of a lady, and if you be wife you 
will not touch this fubjeft at all. If you know the 
art of giving them an opportunity of appearing to ad- 
vantage, your fociety will be agreeable to them, though 
you ihould not be able to amuTe them much. But it 
not this the cafe, more or lefs, with all men ? All mor- 
tals are pleafed to ihine, but women in particular, bc- 
caufe we nourilh their vanity from their infancy* 3aA 
but feldom give them an opportunity of feeing ihcii 
own defefls in a proper light. 

§ X. Curiofity is a prominent feature of the female 
charafter, and prudence requires we Ihould pay fome 
attention to it in our converfation \vith the other (at, 
and endeavour to provoke, to amufe and to fatisfy it 
as circumftances require. It is moll fmgular lo ob* 
ferve how far this propenfity fometimes will carry 
them. Even the moll compaffionate of their fex hiw 
frequently an irrefiftible delire to fte fcencs of horror, 
executions, operations and the like, to hear horrid 
(lories and to view objefts which the firmer man can- 
not behold without averfion. For this reafoD they 
are, in general, particularly fond of reading fuch hot. 
els, and to fee fuch plays as are crowded with horrid 
incidents and dreadful apparitions. For this reafon 
fome of them have fo ftrange a defire to explore the 
fecrets of others and to pry into the aftions of thdr 
neighbours, thoup;h malice, envy and jealoufy be not 
always the motive bv which they are aftuaied. Lord 
ChefterfieM fays ; " If you wifli to ingratiate yoi " "*' 
*' with women, truft them with a fecret 1" He m 
indeed, only with one of no great importancic 
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vrhy only with a trifling one ? Are not many women 
more difcreet than men ? All depends upon the objefl: 
of the fecret. 

§ XI. Even the moft excellent women are more 
changeable in their humours andlefs confident at all 
times than men in general* This arifes from the great- 
er irritability of their nerves, which renders them eafi- 
er to be affeded, and from the weaknefs of their 
frame, which expofes them to many unpleafant fenfa- 
tions of which we have no notion. Be not therefore 
aftonilhed, my friends, if you think you do not meet 
every day with the fame degree of fympathy and love 
in the objed of your affedion. Bear patiently with 
thefe tranfient humours, but take care not to intrude 
upon them in fuch moments of irritability and ill tern* 
per, to torment them with your wit or to oflfer unfea- 
fonable confoiation. Endeavour to find out what they 
like bed to ^ear in every particular difpofition of mind, 
and wait patiently for the moment when they are fen* 
fible of the value of your indulgence and forbearance, 
and difpofed to atone for their errors. 

§ XII. The female fex fometimes find a certain 
pl^ure in teazing others, and giving uneaiineis even 
to thofe perfons who are deareft to them. This alfo 
is the effed of their humour, and not of a bad and 
malignant difpofition. If you bear thefe tranfient 
burfts of ill humour with patience and good nature, 
and are careful to avoid widening the trifling differ- 
ence into a formal breach by paffionate behaviour, the 
fair tormentor will foon atone for the injuries which 
you fuffer by additional kindnefs, and you will obtain 
one claim more to her aflfedion. 

§ Xin. In fuch and all petty contentions and dif- 
ferences with the other fex we mufl yield them the 
triumph of the moment, and be careful of not expo- 
fing them to ridicule j their vanity for this would nev- 
er forgive us. 

§ XIV. It is almofl needlefs to repeat here what . 
has been aflferted already fo often, that the refentmdot, 
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of an ilf tempered and malignant woman is dn 
cruel and extrtmely difficult to be appeafed, Itj 
deed alrnoft furpalles belief how expert iuch furiesA 
in finding out means to torment and pcrfecute an t 
eft man, by whom they conceive themfelves to li 
been offended, how implacable their hatred is, 
how mean and degrading a manner they fomelt^ 
fatisfy their thirfl for vengeance. The author of ^ 
obfervation has had the misfortune to experience t 
in a mofl painful degree. A fmgle thoughtiefs ftip" 
of his early youth, by which the pride and vanity of 
a woman, who had injured him firft, were offended, 
was the caufe of his meeting with infurmountable dif- 
ficulties and oppofiiion wherever he afterwards Vits 
obliged, by his fate, to apply for dliftance and pro* 
tedion. The fiend-like malignity of that woman in- 
ftigated calumniators of the blacked caft to precede 
hira with the fouled afperfions, to oppofe all his ac- 
tions, and to ruin every plan which he formed for the 
benefit of his family. The greateft prudence and cir- 
cumfpeflion were incapable to ward off the effects of 
her hatred, and even his public acltnowledginent that 
he was fenfible of the injury which he had offered her, 
was infufficient to reconcile her revengeful fpirit. Thi* 
implacable woman ceafed not to perfccuti; him, utiiil 
at laft he refigned every thing that rendered the affift- 
ance of others neceffary, and coniined himfelf entir 
ly to a domeftic exiftcnce, of which flie caruiot r 
him. And that woman is a princefs, m h-i hag it i 
her power to render thoLfands happy, and has 1 
gifted by nature with the molt excellent abilities a 
uncommon perfonal charms. 

As for the reft, we obferve in general, that I 
weaker are always more cruel in iheir vengeance tl 
the ftrong, becaufe, perhaps, the confiioufneft j 
that weaknefs renders the fcnfe of the injury whi 
they fuffer more acute, and makes them more eap 
lo find an opportunity of trying ihcir itrength for 
once at leaft. 
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§ XV. A philofophical treatife of Profeflbr Mei- 
ners on the queftion, '' whether it be in our power to 
i^U in love, or to refill the influence of this paflion at 
pleafure ?" leaves- me little room for hoping that I 
Ihall be able to fay any thing new on the means which 
we muft ufe to preferve our liberty in our converfa- 
tion with amiable women. Love, indeed, is a fweet 
tormentor, which furprifcs us when we are lead aware 
of it, and in confequence commonly begin to counter* 
zGt it when it is too late ; yet it is but too often at-- 
tended with bitter fuflferings and the ruin of all peace 
and happinefs ; for hopelefs love is one of the moft 
dreadful evils, and external relations fometimes throw 
infurmountable obftacles in the way even of the noblefl 
and tendered inclinations ; it will be ufeful, particu- 
larly for a perfon whom nature has gifted with a live- 
ly temper and a warm imagination, to endeavor to ob- 
tain a certain degree of dominion over his fenfibility 
and feelings, and if he find himfelf unequal to the 
tafk, to flee the temptation. To be beloved and in- 
capable of returning love for love is extremely diftreff- 
ing to a feeling heart ; it is a dreadful fituation to love 
without having any hope of fuccefs ; and it is fufficient 
to fill the heart with black defpair when we are doom- 
ed to reap infidelity and impofition for faithful and un- 
bounded afFedUon. The man who has found out in- 
fallible means to obviate all this, has difcovered the 
philofopher's ftone ; I confefs I have not, and know 
no other than timely flight. 

§ XVI. There are villains who have fo little regard 
for the virtue, probity aiid peace of their fellow-crea- 
tures, as not to fcruple feducing innocent and inexpe- 
rienced girls by infiduous arts, or at lead to delude 
them by falfe expeftations, and even by the promife 
of marriage ; thus procuring for themfelves fome mo- 
ments of tranfient gratification, but afterwards aban- 
don the unhappy vidims of their fenfuality, who, cwi 
their account, declined every other connexion, and are 
but too often ruined for Ufe by the infamous duplicity 



of fuch uoprincipled wretches. The ignomuiy of fadh 
conduct mull be obvious to every one that has the 
leaft fpark of love for honour and juft'ice left in his b# 
fom ; and for ihofe that are entirely deftitate of tbcfc 
feelings I do not wiite. There is, however, another 
kind of conduft, which in its confequences is no leEi 
dangerous, though it be not equally criminal in point 
of motive ; and I muft beg leave to addrefs a few 
words of admonition to my readers refpefting the 
fame. Many of our fex are of opinion, that the con- 
verfation with yomig ladies cannot be at all mtereil'wz < 
unlefs they Hatter thdr vanity, or let thcJr words aoJ ' 
geftures befpeak a certain degree of warmth and af- : 
feclion. This ferves not only to nourish the already * 
too great propenfitj- of the other fex to vanitv, httl at 
fo induces thorn to miftake every peculiar degree of 
attention which we fliow them for an offer of marRsge. 
The fop is not fcnfible of this, or if he (hould pcTca»c 
it is too thoughtlefs to refleS on the confequences foch 
an error may produce ; he relies upon the confctouf* 
nefs of having never intimated fuch an offer in dirtd 
terms ; and when he ceafes paying his court to the 
deluded lair one, (lie is rendered as unhappy as if he 
had impofed upon her with the utmoft premeditation. 
The poor forfaken girl pines away while difappoinlel 
hope rankles iu her heart, and the heedlefs and un- 
thinking youth pays fiinilar addreffes to others, widl- ' 
out even fufpefting the mifchief he has done. 

Another clafs of men deftroy the peace of inexpc* 
rienccd females, either by irritating their curiofity aiul 
fenfuality by wanton difcourfes and a luxuriant wif, 
or heating their imagination by inRilling into tbeir 
mind romantic ideas, diverting their attention frum 
thofe objefis with which they ought to occupy them- 
felves agreeably to their calling, deftroying their fcnfc 
of domeflic felicity, or redering a ynung and fimple 
country girl dilTatisfied with her fituation, bv amuliig 
her imagination with a feducing piflurc of ibe pl*a- 
fures of a town life. As I do not write merely to B 
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how we may be an agreeable, but alfo how we muft 
ad to become an ufelul companion, I conceive myfelf 
called upon by my duty to warn ^gainft fuch conduct ; 
and believe me, my young friends^ all good and care- 
ful parents will blefs you, and cheerfully adniit you 
to their daughters } nay, they will think themfelves 
happy in uniting their only child with yo\x if you fol- 
low my advice, and thus acquire the chs^rs^^er of a 
prudent and confcientious young man. 

§ XVII. Here I ought to fay a few words on the 
converfation with coquettes and feducing females ; but 
as this fubjefl: prefents a wide field for obferv^ion, 
and having great reafon to apprehend that my labor 
would be attended with little fuccefs, fhall therefor^ 
be very concife. The fnares which a young man has 
to dread are innumerable ; and I advife my readers to 
^ee that clafe of females like the plague. Thcfe rep- 
robates are uncommon adepts in the art of diflimu- 
i^on, of lying with the greateO: impudence, and of 
aflfefting the moft amiable fentiments to gratify their 
vanity, fenfuality. Vengeance or any other paffion. It 
is extremely difficult to difcover whether a coquette 
loves you really on your own account. Even the moft 
unequivocal inftances of difintereftednefs zre no cer- 
tain proofs that fuch an abandoned woman loves yo^ 
fincerely- She rejefts, perhaps, your filver to obtaiQi 
the eafier poffeffion of yourfelf and your gold ; or her 
temper renders her more eager to gratify her fenfuali- 
ty than to fatisfy her thirft for lucre. Should (he have 
refilled many temptations to impofe upon you with 
fafety, difplayed a tender care for your fame and hon- 
or, Aould Ihc not only never attempt prevailing upon 
you to break off other more natural and honourable 
connexions, but readily facrifice to you beauty, youth, 
gain, fplendour and vanity ; this would proye nothing 
elfe but that even a coquette at times may poflfefs fome 
good and amiable qualities, and prudence would nev- 
ATthelefs demand vou to be on your guard and not to 



truft her too implicitly. A woman who difregarfi 
chaftity. and niodefty, the firft and moCt facred of all 
female virtues, cannot poffibly have any regard for 
more delicate duties. I do not, however, mean to de- 
grade all unhappy, fallen and feduced females, to the 
contemptible clafs of coquettes and proltitules. True 
love can frequently call an erring heart to virtue. It 
has been often maintained that a woman who knows 
the danger from experience, is more difficult to be fe* 
duced than another who has never been led into remp- 
tatiou ; however, this kind of deviation renders (incert 
amendment at all times very precarious, and no fitua- 
tion is more hurailiadng and diilreffing for a feafibte 
man, than to fee the pcrfon dear to his heart defpifcd 
by others, and to have reafon to blufh at the bondi 
which are facred to him and conllitutc the happbeii 
of his life. As for the reft, pure and virtuous love if 
the beft guardian of our iimocence, and the convert- 
tion with chafte and accompliflied women purifies tbe 
juvenile fcnfe for virtue, and arms the heart of a young 
man againft all ftudied and luftful artifices of fednt- 
ing females. I muft obfervc on this occafion, thaik 
is extremely hard and unjuft, that men flioutd fcniplfi 
fo little in excuiing all manner of libidinous exccua 
committed by ihofc of our own fex, while we are M- 
inclined to forgive the leaft deviation from the path 
of virtue of which a perfon of the other fex is guiltjt 
who from their earlieft youth arc tempted by our ant 
fices to liften to the voice of lin, and to give way to 
the powerful allurements of feduiilion. 

It is frequently maintained that every woman can 
be feduced ; Ihould this alfertion be deemed true ; or 
fliould we fcout the idea as rank calumny ? It is but 
Juflice to coiifefs, this can be denied as little a^4ai 
the virtue of every fon of Hve is liable to give way, 
if his weak fide be attacked, and internal as u-ell a 
external circumllances come to the aid of the artful 
feducer. But what docs this prove ? It proves no 
more than we all are frail vclTcls. If we at tlic " 
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time confider, that the fenfes of the other fex in gene- 
ral are more irritable than ours, and if we refleft upon 
the powerful charms of fedudion, flattery, curiofity 
and vanity with which they are, conflantly befet, and 
that even the fmallefl fpot of that fort cannot efcape 
obfervation, becaufe they have no civil relation, and 
cannot palliate their deviations by thofe higher virtues 
which our fituation and connexion with the (late ena- 
ble us to exhibit, it would be highly unjuft not to 
have patience with them, or to cenfure every falfe ftep 
into which they are betrayed by our fex with too 
much feverity. But let us difmifs this fubjeft, and 
turn ourfelves to a higher clafs of females — to the 
learned ladies. 

§ XVIII. I cannot but acknowledge that I am al- 
ways fdzed with a kind of fhivering, when I am plac- 
ed in company near a woman who pretends to learn- 
ing. It is to be wifhed that the ladies would confider, 
^,that nothing renders them more amiable and intereft- 
ing than to fee them ftridly adhere to the fimple def- 
tination of nature, and anxious to diftinguifh them- 
felves by a faithful performance of the duties of their 
calling. What will it avail them to attempt rivaling 
men in purfuits for which they are unequal, and of 
which they are frequently uninformed of the firft ru- 
diments, which are inculcated into boys as foon as 
they begin to ufe the faculty of reafoning. There are 
ladies who very often put profelfed men of learning 
to the blufh, by the penetration and acutenefs of their 
judgment, by their uncommon talents, exquifite ac- 
coniplifliments, their philofophical turn of mind, and 
clearnefs of expreflion and diftion. But how fmall, 
comparatively fpeaking, is the number of fuch ladies, 
and how wrong would it be to deduce from thefe ex- 
ceptions a general rule ! Befides it is an indifpenfable 
duty of every friend to domeftic and Social Happinefs, 
not to encourage middling female geniufes to afpire, 

N 2 
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at the cxpcnFe of thdr o'wn felicity aad that of olhcfl, 
at a htright wbidi fu few of ihem are capable of 31- 
taiti'mg. 

It u)ido)ibteilly is kuil^tble in a lady to endravoor 
rentlerinf^ her converlation and ftyle of writing grace* 
ful by iluJy and the ;ilCfta]ice of challe and el^ant 
literature; but it cenainly cannot be inferred Jroa 
this, that a woman is to range through alt the ntitni> 
rous branches of learning. It e\-er creates pity if act 
difgult, when we he-jr fiich infatuated preiaidera M 
learning, boldly decide upon tliofe important fubjci^sof 
erudition, which for cciiiuiic^ tiave ba£3ed tlie taboi' 
CMS Hudy of the moH eminent of the literr.!), vbo 
have not been afhamed to confufs ihdr being aaJak 
to compreiiend them perfc^liy ; aad to hear an bfel- 
U3ted wotnaa decide upcii the»] at tea tabic, in the 
moU peremptory maimer, while flic fcarccly lot 
clear idea of the fubject in quL-flion, cannot *" '* ~ 
injj the ftrongetl emotions of pjiy and coi 

Nerenhelefv'he crowd of fops and adnm-ers _ 

moft extravagant applaufe lo the uncommon itum 
ledge of the learned lady, thereby contirining her In 
her unfortunate infatuation. 'I'hm being led to liwi> 
upi^n tile oioil important concerns of her ibniily, up- 
oit the education of her children, and the good opio- 
ion of her unlearned acqaaintaiKes and conncxioBf i 
mere trifle*, l«rlie\'Ing hcrfelf iutitled to fliakc "" 
yoke of doHKllic fulwrdinaitoii, (lighting a 
women,. rendering herfelf and her hufbattil 
and dreaming incefTanlly of ideal worlds, her ii 
lion oppofcs the dictates of found reafon, 
doincftic affairs are llirown into diforder ami 
fion ; the victuals are brought upcn table cold or 
raw ; debts are heaped upon debts ; the poor hufbawJ 
mull (^o abroad with lorn Uoikings ; when be pann 
for the enjoyment of donidlic plt-.u";irL>!, lUs Icanwl 
helpmate entertains faiin with qi;oi.i:iriiis from patn* 
piileis, ma-^zines and reviews, or prdfcs him to Clioi 
la a recitul of her lame verfes, and reproachi 
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verely with being infenfible of the ineftimable value 
of the treafure which, to his torment, he is bleffed 
with. 

I hope the candid reader will not tax mc with hav- 
ing drawn this piflure with too much afperity.— - 
Amongft the fifteen or twenty authoreffes who make 
the prefs groan from time to time with the produc- 
tions of their pens, I know of fcarcely half a dozen 
who being confeffedly geniufes of a fuperior clafs, have 
a real calling to cultivate the field of literature ; and 
thefe ladies arc fo amiable, neglecl their domeftic du- 
ties fo little, and are fo fenfible of the ridiculous be- 
haviour of their half learned fifters, as to give me fuf- 
ficient reafon to be perfuaded, that they will not think 
themfelves pointed at or offended by the pidure which 
I have deh'ne^ted in the antecedent Nnes. 

But may it not alfo be faid of the authors of our 
fex, that but few of the great number of our prefent 
writers have a real claim to excellency ? Undoubted- 
ly ! But we muft obferve, that fome allowance ought 
to be made to the latter, as they may be miflcd by a 
defire for fame or gain, which cannot well be admit- 
ted as an excufe for the former, when they, with in- 
different talents and deftitute of fufficient knowledge, 
venture on a career which neither nature nor the civil 
conflitution has afligned to them. As for the conver- 
fation with ladies who pretend to learning, it is obvi- 
ous that if this claim be founded on folid erudition, it 
mufl be extremely pleafant and inftru£tive ; but con- 
cerning thofe that intrude themfelves upon the repub- 
lic of literature, notwithftanding their poverty of fpirit, 
I can give no better advice than to have patience with 
their deplorable infatuation, and to take care not to 
controvert their bold affertions by arguments, or to 
attempt reforming their tafte, if you cannot demean 
yourfelf fo much as to encreafe the fervile herd of their 
gdmirers. 

S XIX. The female fex poffefs, in a much higher 
degree than we do, the gift of conceading their real 
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thoughts and fentiments. Even ladies of lefs 
faculries are fonietimes uncommon adepts in the 
diflimulaiion. There are inllances in which ihi! 
affords them proieciion agaiiift the fnares with w] 
they are bcfec by unprincipled men. The feducer 
be certain of fucceeding when he fees that the 
or fenfuality of the ladies league w ith him againfl thew" 
own principles ; it would therefore be unjuft to cen- 
fure them ior appearing fometimes different from what 
they really are ; yet we ought not to overlook this ia 
our converfation with the fair fex. We flioutd be fre- 
quently miitaken were we to believe that they are al- 
ways indifferent to ihofe whom they treat with vtfibte 
coolnefs, or that they are at all times particularly io- 
terefted for others whom they feem to diftinguilh, and 
with whom they converfe familiarly in pubhc. Tbcj 
have frequently recourfe to that artifice for no other 
purpofc than concealing the real flate of their heart, 
and fometimes it Is only the effcd of their humour or 
obftinacy, or intended merely to torment a little the 
objeft of their affedion. To decypher the charader 
of a woman completely requires a profound ftudy of 
the female heart, a long intercouife v-'vM the nioft ac- 
complifhed perfons of the fex ; in /liort, more than 
the fcope of ihefe fiieets permits nie to fay. 

§ XX. I fhall not enlarge upon the prccautiail 
which the converfation with antiquated coquettes re- 
quiies ; nor {hall I fay any thing wlih regard to the 
prudes and devotees wUh whom a man, as I am told, 
may take greater liberties ^n private than in company, 
and wiih whom a clofe and enterprizing man, as the 
wicked world pretends, fucceeds beft. 1 fhall alfo not 
fay any thing of thofe antiquated goffips who, out of 
mere charity and piety, expofe the character of thdr 
neighbours and acquaintances from time to time, and 
coniequently whom we muft not provoke : I Oiall be 
filent about females of that defcription, beciiufe I 
fhould be forry to challenge the refentmetit of theft 
good ladies, and take this opponunity of decl; 
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that I do not believe a word of the calumnies with 
which a wicked world afperfes their immaculate hon- 
our. 

§ XXI. Before I conclude this chapter, I beg leave 
to fay a few words more on the happinefs which flows 
from the converfation of good and accomplifhed wo- 
men. I have already obferved, that I owe to the con- 
verfation with them the happieft hours of my life, and, 
indeed, I have reafon to acknowledge it. Their ten- 
der fenfibility, their ability to divine and comprehend 
every thing fo quickly, to read the fentiments of the 
heart in the countenance j their nice fenfe of thofe lit- 
tle favours which contribute fo much to fweeten life, 
their charming and artlefs wit, their frequent and un- 
commonly juftjudgments,unbiafled by leamed,fyftem- 
atic and prejudiced opinions ; their inimitably amisi- 
ble humour, interefting even in its ebbs and floods ; 
their patience in long and painful fufierings, though 
they fliould in the firfl moment, when the a£Bi£tion 
^comes upon them, diflrefs their conforts by com- 
^plaints ; the gentlenefs with which they comfort, nurfe 
imd forbear; the innocent loquacity and franknefs 
'with which they enliven fociety ; all this I know and 
efteem ; and which ought, I think, to convince the 
candid reader, that the few obfervations I was bound 
to make to th^ difadvantage of fome of the fair fex, 
did not originate in cenforioufnefs or malice» 
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As in our conduct towards our friends all dcpeodi' 
on file choice wliicli we make of thofe whom wc ilc- 
nominate by that facred name, I muft prcmife (bmc 
obfervations on that point. No familiar conncxiom 
are more durable than thofc that are formed in ow 
early youth. At that period of life we are left &■ 
li-uftful and difficult with regard to flight defeds ; the 
heart is more open and communicative, and eaftrt l^ 
he gained ; the charaflers are more pliable, and frfcn«^ 
who attach themfeJws to each other at that happy lA 
are tiiore indulgetn on either fide, and more «illiaf 
to accommodate (hemfelvcs to one anoilier ; they ex. 
perience much together, rcScSt with pleafure oo iIie 
mutual events of their yomh, .ind proceed wah equal 
Ilepj in culture and experience. Tu this we muft iM 
habit and the defire of teeing one another frequently, 
which it generally creates. If one of the confideatnl 
circle be fiiatched away by the unrelenting hand of 
death, thin len-es only to cement the union of the p> 
maining companions more clofely. But the cife a 
different iit r.ialurer age. _ Having been deceived fre- 
quently by men and fate, we grow clofer and more 
diffident ; the heart is under the tutorage of reafon, 
which ponders more carefully, and attempts to con- 
quer adverfuy by means of its own invention before it 
applies to oihers. We demand more, are nicer a 
CUT choice, lefs eager to fcrm c.-w connwdons,. ^ 
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^re not fo eafily charmed by Impofing external accom* 
plifhments ; we have jufter notions of perfeftion, of 
durable bonds, and the ufe and danger of unlimited 
confidence ; the charader has attained a higher de- 
gree of firmnefs ; the principles have been reduced in- 
to a regular fyllem, with which the individual fenti- 
ments and theories of a perfon who is an utter ftran- 
ger to us can but rarely be brought into unifon ; it 
confequently is more difficult to eSed a lading har- 
mony, and we are finally engaged in fuch a variety of 
bufmefs and connexions as leaves us little leifure to 
think of the formation of new ones. I would there- 
fore advife you not to negleik the friends of your 
youthful days, although fate, travels or other circum- 
flances fhould have feparated you from them for a f&« 
ries of years, as you will but rarely have caufe to re- 
gret your renewing the facred bonds which, previous 
to that period, united you with the friends of your 
juvenile days. 
^ § 11. It is a pretty generally eftablifhed principle 
^ that perfedl friendfhip requires an equality of rank znA 
gige. " Love,*' it is faid " is blind ; and unites only 
' *' by an unaccountable inftinft thofe hearts which, ta 
^' the cool obferver, feem not at all to be created for 
each other ; and as it is guided only by fentiments 
and not by reafon, it difregards all difparities which 
<' rank and other external circumftances produce, y 
*' Friendfhip, however, is founded on the harmony of ^ 
♦* principles and inclinations ; but as every age and 
*' rank produce a peculiar difpofition, according to 
^' the diflference of education and experience, that per-i 
*' fed harmony which the bonds of friendfhip require, 
^^ is but rarely met with among perfons of a different 
*^ age and unequal civil relations." 

Thefe obfervations contain a great deal of truth ; 
yet I have feen frequent inflances of tender and cor^ 
dial friendfhip in people who differed widely in age 
and rank ; and if the reader recoiled what we have 
Qbferyed at the beginning of this chapter, he will e^^ 
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fily be able to account for it. There are young grey- 
beards and old youths ; a good education, moderatioa 
in our wiflies, a Ipirited manner of thinking, and in. 
dependence of mind put the beggar on a level with a 
man of high rank j whereas depravity of manners, 
mean defires, and contemptible fentiraents can degraide 
even a prince to the fcum of the people. Thus much 
however is incontrovenibly true, lliat a cordial and 
tailing friendfhip requires a fimilarity of principles and 
fenliments, and alfo that it cannot veil take place if 
the difference of abilities and knowledge be too great ; 
for it is obvious in that cafe, iliat one of the principaJ 
felicities which fuch an union can afibrd, is the inter- 
change of ideas and opinions, the communication of 
congenial fentiments, the corredion of obfcure preien- 
fions ; and on the contrary all confultations on impor- 
tant occallons muft be given up entirely if our friend 
camiot put hin^felf in our fituation, or if our feniimeota 
be oppofite to his manner of thinking. There are 
people whom we can only admire, and to whom veM 
conftantly muft look up— fuch people claim our re-^ 
gard, but we cannot love them, or at Jeaft defpair (4 
ever being beloved by them in retuni. In friendftip 
both parties muft be able to give and to receive alike. 
Too great a preponderance on one fide, or any ibing 
that deftroys equality is hurtful to friendfliip. 

§ III. Why have very great and rich people fo Tit- 
tle relifii for fnendfbip ? Becaufe they have but Utile 
tafte for the nobler pleafures of the mind. They all 
are more or lefs eager to gratify thurpaftions, to puT- 
fue noify and ftnnning diverfions, to pleafc their fenfts 
inceifanily, and to be flattered, applauded and hon- 
oured. They are feparated from their equah by jeal- 
oufy, en\-y and other padions ; their fuperioun court 
their fociety only when they want them to fecond their 
own felfilh and ambitious views, and they keep ibdr 
infeiiours at io great a diftance as not to be capable nf 
hearing them patiently fpeak the duth, or to bear the 
idea of putting themfelves on a footing with 
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,ven the better clafs of this dercription cannot always 
repel the idea of their being formed of materials fupe- 
•ior to the reft of mankind, and this inevitably kills 
friend/hip in the bud. 

IV. But even among thofe that are your equals 
Q rnnfc, property, age and capacities, you will in vain 
Dok for a firm and fmcere friend, \inlefs they be not 
ovemed by ignoble, violent and foolifli paflions ; nor 
ke a weathercock, agitated by whims and humours, 
'eople who are addicted to noify pleafures and diver- 
ions, who facrifice every other confideration to the 
'Id paflions of inebriety, luft and baneful gambling ; 
whofe idol is talfe pride, gold and their own felf, who 
'aver in iheir principles and opinions, and whofe cha- 
nfter, like wax, can be moulded into any (hape, may 
Binetiines be good companions, but never will befuf- 
Kptible of firm and fincere friendfhip. They will for- 
ake you as foon as felf-denial, lacnfices and firmnefs 
re required ; you will then be left to fliift for yoiir- 
slf, and imagine you have been deceived while you 
lave only made a bad choice, and thus impofed upon 
'ourfelf. Our imagination but too often paints men 
us not as they really are, but as we wi(h them to 
le, and afterwards is very much offended when it per- 
eives that nature has made the original widely differ- 

I from the ideal pidure which we had drawn. 

§ V. It is a common faying, that the befl means of 
[aining fj-iends is — to want none ; but every fuulble 
kring wants friends. And why (hould it really be fo 
lifficult to meet with faithful friend*; in (his world? I 
hink it is not half fo difficult as pv-opie commonly 
hink. The overftrained ideas which our fcntlmental 
oung men form of friendfliip, but too often prevent 
heir finding a perfon whom they can receive as a 
riend. If we require unlimifed facriiiccs, a toral de- 
■orion to our wiflies, an unconditional denial of all pri- 
'atc intereft in critical moments, an implicit approba- 
ion of our aftioai, contrary to all better judgment, if 
'e even demand admiratloa of our defeds, approba- 
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tion of our follies, and an obedient concurrence iiL,ov 
paffionate deviations — in a word, if we require tnort 
of our friends than equity and juftice permit us to ex- 
peft of frail mortals who have liberty of volition, w 
fliall, indeed, not find one being aniongft tUoufacA 
that will devote himfelf to us. But if wc go in fearch 
only of men of found reafon, whofe ruling principlo 
and fentitnents agree in the whole with thofe that guide 
eur aftions j men who delight in what affords us pica- 
fure ; who love us without being charmed by us, who 
value the good features of our charafler without be- 
ing blind to our defefls and weaknefles, who do not 
forfake us in misfortune, but affift us faithfully in bon- 
cfl and laudable undertakings, comfort and cheer is, 
facrifice for us (if netefiity fo requires, and wearede- 
ferving of it) every thing -ivhich men can faer'ifia uph- 
eld injury to their honour^ jujiic^ ^fid the duties lehiih 
ibey ozue to their family ; and who do not conceal the 
truth from us, but point out our deiefls without of- 
fending us premeditatedly, and prefer us to all othou 
people as far as equity permits — if we feriou(l]r go ii* 
fearch of fuch friends we ihall certainly fmd — maoyf 
No, I cannot fay they are fo very common ; ycilbcre 
always will be a fuffitient number for every bonefl 
man to have a couple — and more are not wanting lo 
cheer our path through life. 

§ VI. Should you have the good fortune to meO 
with fuch a faithful friend, you cannot be loo careful 
in preferving his atfeclion. Honour and eftecm him, 
although fortune Ihould raife you fuddenly above him, 
and do not ftirink from him even in thole fituarkntt 
in which he docs not fliine, and in which the voice of 
the multitude feems to difapprove of your conneiba 
with him. Be never afliamed of your friend though 
be (liould be poorer und lefs regarded than youricli, 
nor envy him (hould he be more honoured tlian you 
are. Be firmly attached to his perfon without bong 
troublefome to him. Demand no more from him 
than you would do for him yourfdf j Hay do not 
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detrtand fo much, if your friend be not perfedly your 
equal in temper, mental capacity and refinement of 
fenfibility. Efpoufe warmly and zealoufly the party 
of your friend, but never at the expenfe of juftice and 
probity ! You ought never to be blind to the virtues 
of others on his account, nor when you have it in 
your power to make the fortune of a worthy and able 
man, give preference to your lefs capable friend over his 
fuperiour in merit. It would be wrong in you to defend 
his heedleifnefs, to praife his paffions as though they 
were virtues, or to ftrengthen premeditatedly the par- 
ty of the aggreflfor when he unjuftly quarrels with 
others, to defend his caufe obftinately when you fee 
that it will but ferve to exafperate his enemies more 
againft him, and eventually plunge in ruin yourfelf 
and your family. But you are bound to defend his 
charafter when he is innocently afperfed, even when 
every perfon forfakes him, provided you have any 
reafon to conclude that it will be ufefiil to him. It is 
your duty to honour him publicly, and not to be 
afliamed of your connexion with him, when fate or 
bad men have oppreffed him undefervedly. It would 
refleft the deepeft difgrace upon you, could you ever 
be fo mean as to fmile out of complacency to c^ers 
when villains wantonly ridicule him behind his back ; 
and friendfhip demands of you to inform him in a 
proper manner of dangers which threaten either his 
perfon or his public credit ; but this you ought to do 
only in cafe it can enable him' to efcape misfortune, 
or to retrieve fome imprudent ftep. In any other cafe 
it would be cruel to make him anticipate future evils 
to no purpofe* 

§ VII. Friends who do not abandon us in time of 
heed are extremely fcarce. But ftrive to be one of 
ihefe unfliaken friends ! affift and fave if you have it 
in your power ; facrifice yourfelf foi" your friend ; but 
do not forget what prudence and juftice to'yourfdf 
and others demand of you, and complain not if others 
do not the fame for you. This arifes not always from 
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an ill will towards you. We have already obfei 
ihat weak people and fuch as are governed by paJTioo, 
are unfafe tiitiids; yet how fmall is the number of 
thofe that are entirely firm and unfhaken in their ch* 
rafter, and perfecUy free from all mean paflions and 
felfifti views, who, in their attachment to us, pay no 
regard at all to our fame and relations, who li^vc us 
without paying any confideralion to the honour ot 
the pleafure which their connexion with us may af- 
ford them. Be juft to fuch friends if they iall back a 
little when a tempeil gathers over your head, or at 
leaft change their love and veneration into a kind of 
proteftion, and afTuoie the part of cautious counfcl- 
lors. Equity and juliice require you Ihould in fuch 
cafes make fotne allowance to the anxious temper of 
fome people, to thtJr dependence on external circum- 
ftanccs, and to the necelllty under which many arc (o 
preferve thefavour of all their connexions if they wjlhto 
maintain their ground in our truly hard and t^reflin'g 
times. How few people would cxifl: with whom you 
could walk arm in arm, the rugged path of life, if jou 
fhould be fo rigorous in your demands ! Sometimes 
our friends are really under the necefiity of publicly 
fhowing they have had no (hare in our follies ; and 
more frequently our adverfe iaie iumiflies that turn 
of mind which they ought always to have, as it pro- 
motes them to flatter us lefs than they did wheo 
were courted by every one, and they had reafon 
apprehend they might lofe us, becaufe we then c< 
choofe our friends. I have been in filuations in wl 
a number of people obtruded themfelves upon me, 
flattering me incelTantly, catching every witty fcnti- 
ment which I uttered with the grcateft avidity, 
revering my opinions like oracles. However, I 
the world too well to receive their adulations for Ri 
ing truth, being firmly convinced they \^'ould 
me differently as foon as my iltualion Oiould ha] 
to be lefs prufpcrous, and put it out of my prjwi 
be r;:rviccuble to them. I uas not nufiakcti ; but 
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crt^^lefs could not tax them indifcriminately with be- 
ing villains and rogues. I found indeed that many 
of them deferred no other denomination ; for they 
were guilty of the greateft meannefs towards me. I 
was not ftruck at it, and defpifed them ; yet fome of 
them had only been hurried along by the reft ; the 
voice of my enemies roufed them from their delufion ; 
they began to refleft, examined my conduft more mi- 
nutely and perceived my errors ; they reproached me 
for thefe faults by words or fome coldnefs in their 
condufl:, and thus afforded me an opportunity of be- 
ing fenfible of them, and of ftriving to (hake them 
off; and, in truth, thefe friends have been more ufe- 
ful to me than many others who confirmed me con- 
ftantly in my vanity and foolifh infatuation. 

§ VIII. No principle appears to me more indelicate 
and lefs becommg afenfible mind than the pitiful af- 
fertion, that it is a confolation to have companions in 
misfortune. Is it not fufficient to be fuffers ourfelves, 
and to be convinced there are more people in the 
world as honeft and good as ourfelves, who alfo have 
their fhare of mifery ? Would it be jufl to increafc the 
number of thefe fufferers wantonly, by forcing others 
to join us in bearing our burthens which thereby do 
not become a grain lighter? for it is contrary to all 
experience to pretend, that it is fome confolation to a 
fufferer to converfe of his misfortunes. Difcourfes of 
that kind may afford fome fort of fatisfadtion to gar- 
rulous old women, but not to a man of underftand- 
ing. We have examined in the firft chapter, whether 
it be prudent to complain to others of our misfor- 
tunes ? We then replied to this queftion only what 
prudence and wife policy dictate ; but in the conver- 
fation with friends, of which we are now fpeaking, 
delicacy of fentiment requires we fliould conceal our 
difagrceable fituation as much as poffible from a feel- 
ing friend, v/ho takes a tender and anxious intereft in 
all our concerns : I fay, as much as pojjlble ; for in- 
ftances may occur in which the over burthcned heart 
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is incapable of conrfsaling its agony, or the kind 
itationa of our frienii, who reads the 'workings i 
mind in our countenance, become too prefTmg 
refifted any longer; a conlinuaiion then of filencB 
would become tormeniing in the highdt dcjjrce, of 
offcnfive to our friend. In all other inftances lei u 
confult the peace of our friend as carefully as oar 
own ! It is however obvious that this cannot apply to 
cafes in which his advice or afliftance can iave us.— 
Of what ufe would friendfliip be, were we to be filenl 
on fuch occafions ? 

§ IX. If your friend fhould complain to you of hk 
misfortunes and pains, you ouj^ht to liftcn patienilr 
to his tale of woe, and aftbrd teftimony of your feel- 
ing his diftrcfa. Do not dwell on moral cointDow 
place fentenccs, nor diltrcls him by obfen-ing, how 
diSerently all would have been had he been more pre* 
dent J for all after obfervations are of no ufc, ntd 
fcrve only to aggravate the mifery of the fuficrcr.— 
Rather extricate him from his difficulties if you can; 
comfort him, and try all means to appeafe the tro*' 
bles of his mind ; but do not effeminate his foul ini 
body by mean-fpirited iamentations. Reanimate bit 
broken courage, and excite him to raife himfdf above 
the fleeting fuSerings of this world. Do not flaltd 
him with falfe hopes, with expeaatlons which depend 
on blind accident, but affift him to take fuch ftepsai 
are becoming a wife man ! 

§ S. AJl dlflimulaiion mud be banifhed from con- 
verfation among friends ; it ought to be cntirelv fr« 
from thofe reftraints which cultom, overftraincd po- 
litenefs and mUlrufl: impofe upon us in common life. 
Confidence and franknefs mull prevail anK-nr imi. 
mate friends ; but I beg to obferve,that ti- 
of all fecrets, the communication of which i ■ 

advantage to either party, defervcs to be c-.-. 

childifli garrulity ; that few people can at all limcs in* 
violubly preffr\'e a fccret, though they Oiould pclfdi 
cvtry other attribute ^uch qualifies us for frii *" '"" 
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that the fecrets of others are not our property ; and 
finally, that a perfon may have fecrets which he can- 
not communicate to any one without expofing himfelf 
to the greateft danger and injuries. 

§ XL All manner of dangerous flattery muft be 
avoided in our converfation with fmcere friends ; but 
by this obfervation I do not mean to exclude a certain 
politenefs and urbanity which fweetens life, nor a be- 
coming indulgence and pliancy in innocent matters* 
There are people whofe favour we forfeit in the fame 
inftant we ceafe offering them the incenfe of adula- 
tion, or differ with them in opinion or tafte. They 
are highly offended if in their prefence we do juftice 
to the accomplifhments and virtues of others, how 
great and flriking foever they be. We cannot touch 
certain chords without provoking them. They foam 
Jand rage, when we take the liberty of obferving they 
ftre prepoffeffed for fomething, guided by their imag- 
ination or paffion, addicted to bad habits, or unmind* 
ful of the laws of prudence or politenefs. Othera 
are rather hurt than provoked by fuch obfervations. 
They are fo much fpoiled as to hate the voice of truth, 
and defire we fhould fpeak to them of fuch fubjefts 
only, as promote the lethargy of their mind. How 
often do we hear them fay : *' Pray, do let us wave 
*^ that fubjeft ; I hate to refledt upon it. You know, 
•* I cannot help it. I am very fenfible that I have 
*' afted wrong and ought, perhaps, to take different 
•' meafures, but it would caufe me a very hard flrug- 

gle — my health, my peace and weak nerves do not 

permit me to think of it ferioufly, &c." How dif- 
graceful is fuch a cowardly effeminacy ! A man who 
nas a firm charafter, and ferioufly endeavours to per- 
form his duty, ought to be capable of maturely de* 
liberating upon any fubjeft. 

People of that defcription are entirely unfit to 
enter into the facred bonds of friendfhip. Real 
friends muft have courage to hear and to fpeak truth. 
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though ft fliould rend the heart. The pririlcge wlikS 
friends have to tell unpleafant truths does not how. 
ever Intiilc them to be rude, harfh and intruding, to 
leaze and provoke each other by reading long and »■ 
dious lectures, nor to create anxJous apprehenfioiu tf 
no benefit can accrue therefrom. 

§ XII. We have already obferved that every thii^ 
which deilroys equality among friends is noxious to 
friendfliip ; now as the relation which exifls bi 
a benefador and the perfon who receives the be 
tion, totally excludes equality, delicacy of feni 
feems to require that one friend fliould carefully 
rendering the other dependent on him, as it were, bf' 
too great a load of kindnefs. Obligations of t^ fon 
being incompatible with the liberty of unlimited choice, 
upon which true friend/hip muft be founded. Tliey 
incumber the facred union with fomething not con- 
genial with its nature ; namely, with gratitude, which 
is no voluntary fentlment, but a duty. We have rar> 
ly the courage to converfe with a benefactor as frankh 
and boldly as we are ufed to talk to a friend. To ifaa 
we mufl add, that when we requeft a favour of a 
friend, delicacy will frequently not permit him to deny 
zis what he would not grant to -^Jlranger. I am very 
fenfible that a proud and noble heart facrifices tnore 
in receiving than in beftowing favours j though tbe 
latter be attended ttith great inconvcniencies ; but nu!- 
withftanding this, is there not always an obi 
one fide, and among friends is not this thu 
being onerous to both parties? BefiJes, I..' 
which we receive render us very partial to ou: b.x:- 
faftors and operate like bribes, which alone appcan 
to be a fufficient ground to wifh that they might bs 
totally banilhed from friendfliip. I would therefore 
advife you to be extremely nice with regard to bcnt- 
facUons bellowed on a friend, or received frum him- 
It will be far more preferable on fuch occafions, par- 
ticularly when pecuniary aflillance is in the cafe, rath- 
er to apply CO ftrangers than to a iaxoA. Abuie 
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the obliging difpofitlon of your powerful friends by 
recommending the affairs of ftrangers. There are 
however means by which we can render a generous 
man^ who is inclined to do good, attentive to fuch 
fubjeds as are deferving of his affiftance. Marihal 
Keith was requefted by a deferving officer to recom- 
mend him to Frederick II. king of Pruflia. He re- 
turned no anfwer, but gave him on his fetting out for 
Potfdam, a little bag of peafe which he was to deliv- 
er to the king without a letter. Frederick was fenfi- 
ble that his friend would not have given fuch a com- 
miffion to a man of the common clafs, and received 
the bearer into his fervice. More delicate and refin- 
ed fouls generally have a peculiarly fecret language 
which is underftood only by themfelves. Yet there 
are inftances in which we need not to hefitate 
applying to our friends; namely, when the affift- 
ance which we want is of fuch a nature as may be ad- 
ininiflered without great inconveniency to them ; or 
when they can decline complying with our requefl 
without having the leafl caufe to apprehend our be- 
ing offended or diflreffed by a refufal, when we are 
in a fituation which enables us occafionally to return 
their kind offices, when no other perfon can be fo 
plainly convinced as our friend that affording us affift- 
ance will be attended with no rifk whatever, or when 
our happinefs depends on fecrefy; when we can- 
not fafely unbofom ourfelves to a ftranger, nor expedt 
to receive affiftance from any other perfon but from 
a friend, and affuredly know that he can run no haz- 
ard by affifting us. In all thefe and fimilar inftances 
it would be committing an injury againft the confi- 
dence we owe him, were we to conceal our diftrefs 
from him. 

§ XIII. Friends muft be as careful as married peo- 
ple ought to be, in avoiding every thing that can ren- 
der their converfation tedious and troublefome, and 
therefore fhould not meet too often, nor converfe too 
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faTniliarlr, which generally produces bad iir.prefl 
I would, confequendy, advife you not lo meet 
friend too frequently,becaufe lliis mil renderyourll 
tyioo common to each other, ajid produce too gn 
familiarity with thofe little failings and defeSs of wH 
every mortal has a greater or leFs number, and wq 
indeed do not forcibly ftrike us if we conllantly fi*i 
with a perfon, but eventually may become extremely 
detrimental to us fhould ill humour incline the mind 
to be offended at them. It is true that thefe di/agree- 
able imprelfions are but of a (hort duration in noble and 
rational minds ; and frequently but an interval of & 
few days is required to open our eyes, and make us 
fenfible of the worth of our friend, and his fuperiority 
over thofe individuals whofe fociely we have prdirr- 
red in the mean time ; it is, howL'ver, in all refpedj 
much better to fliui our heart entirely againfl ihofc 
untoward impreffions ; and this undoubtedly is in our 
power. Friends Ihould therefore banifh from their 
converfation that vulgar familiarity, that want of politC' 
nefs, and that negled oF propriety of which we were 
Jpeaking in a preceding chapter. 

Finally, I advife you to lay no reftraint upon your 
friend, and not demand of him to accommodate hiia- 
felf always to your whims and lafte, or to (hun the fo- 
ciety of every perfon who is difagreeable to you. 

Prudence requires alfo, that we fiiould not ufe o 
felves fo much to the fociety of endeared perfoB 
to believe that wc could not Hve without ihera. 
perfon in this fublunary world is the difpofcr of! 
fate. We muft ufe ourfelves to bear with fonin 
feparations by death and other incidents, and wheoj 

are poffeffed of fomc good, familiarize ourfelves i 

the idea that we may foon be doomed to lofc it. A'l 
wife man will never found his whole faappinefs upoa 
the exiflence of a mortal being. 

§ XIV. Even at the greatefl dillance always r 
warmly attached to your friends, left you flioiii_ 
fufpeSed of having united yourfelf with them c 
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for the felfifh purpofe of enjoying the pleafure which 
their converfation afforded you. Be not fo negledt- 
ful in your correfpondence as many people frequently 
are. How eafy it is. to write a few lines. Who has 
fo much bufmefs as not to have a quarter of an hour 
to fpare every day ? and how cheering for a diftant 
friend, how beneficial to ourfelves can a few tender 
and confoling lines fometimes be. I cannot admit of 
the excufe, that we frequently are in fuch a difpofitioa 
of mind as renders us incapable of bringing our ideas 
in regular connexion upon paper. Letters to a con- 
fidential friend are not to be rhetorical exercifes ; ev- 
ery word which expreffes the fentiments of our heart 
will be welcome to him ; and this is, befides, the on- 
ly means of confoling us in fome degree, for the lepa* 
ration from people who are dear to our heart. 

§ XV. Some people are as jealous in friendfhip ais 
others are in love. This proves rather an envious than 
a, tender difpofition of mind. We ought to rejoice in 
feeing that other people are Idfo fenfible of the worth 
of the perfon who is dear to us, and that the darling 
of our heart is fo happy as to meet with other people 
befides ourfelves, to whom he can communicate his 
fentiments, and in whofe company he can tafte pure 
and innocent felicity. This will not render him blind 
to our perfeftions nor ungrateful to us, and can W? 
add any thing to our intrinfic worth by ihvitting his 
eyes againft the perfeSions of others ? 

§ XVI. All that belongs to your friend, his prop- 
erty, his civil prolperity, his health and fame, the hon- 
our of his wife, the innocence and improvement of 
his children, ought to be a facred objeft of your care, 
and regarded as inviolable even by your moft violent 
paflions and defires, 

§ XVII. Gifts, capacities and the manner in which 
men difplay their feelings differ very much. The 
man who talks moft of his internal emotions and ten- 
fler feelings is not always adorned with the niceft fen- 
fibiUty, nor is that perfoa always the firmed and moft 
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faithful friend that preffes us with the warmeft ardour 
to his bofom, and defends us with the greateft heat in 
our abfence. All overftrained fervour is fufpicious 
and liable to quick evaporation ; quiet and Ulent re- 
gard is worth more than adoration and rapturous ad- 
miration. Therefore demand not of all your friends 
the fame degree of external marks of fricndfhip, but 
judge of their worth by the continued, unabating and 
faithful attachment which they difplay by fafts which 
are free from adulation. But, alas ! our vanity com- 
monly judges of the worth of men by the degree of 
homage they pay us, and moft people are but too apt 
to colled fuch friends around them, as afford an op- 
portunity of fhowing themfelves to advantage, and are 
willing to receive their words as oracles. 

§ XVIII. Be not anxioufly folicitous to court the 
friendfhip of others, nor obtrude your affection upon 
every good man. AH forts of intrufion are liable to 
raife fufpicion, and the man who filently purflies the 
path pointed out to him by probity and prudence, and 
has a benevolent and fellow-feeling heart, never re- 
mains unnoticed, but meets, fooner or later, a conge- 
nial foul that knows how to prize his internal wordi. 

§ XIX. There are people who are entirely deftitute 
of intimate friends, having only acquaintances^ either 
becaufe they have no fufccptibiiity for the blefCngs of 
friendfhip, or can truft no living being, or are of ai 
cold, intolerable, clofe, vain or quarrclfome difpofi- 
tion. Others are friends of all the world ; throw 
their heart at the feet of every one, and for that very 
reafon no one thinks it worth his while to pick it up. 
May none of my readers belong to either clafs ! 

§ XX. Miitakes and mifunderftanding may arifc 
even among the moft intimate friends. If we delay 
to fettle fuch differences in time, or fuffer ofEcious 
people to interfere, they will frequently produce hft- 
injT hatred ; a hatred which commonly is the more 
vicjlent the more tender and intimate our union was, 
and confcquently the more cruelly we think ourfelvcs 
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to have been impofed upon. It is truly lamentable 
fometimes to fee that the moft generous minds are 
thus implacably enraged againft each other. I there- 
fore conjure my readers to demand an explanation on 
the firft appearance of diffatisfaftion in a friend, with- 
out fufFering a third to interfere. If you aft up to 
this rule all diflferences will foon be fettled, providing 
no ill will be at the bottom. 

§ XXI. But how are we to aft when our friends 
deceive us ; when after the lapfe of fome time, we per- 
ceive that our good nature has mifguided and prompt- 
ed us to unite ourfelves with people who are unde- 
ferving of our friendfliip ? I cannot repeat too often 
that moft frequently we have to accufe no one but 
ourfelves, if on a more intimate connexion we find 
men different ^rom what we expefted at the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance. Partial fentiments,fympathy, 
(imiTarity of tafce and difpofition, flattery, a fecret im- 
pulfe of the foul in thofe moments in which every one 
that febls for our fate appe^ to us as a benefaftor : 
thefe and fimilar impreffions on the mind prompt us 
to form of thofe people to whom we attach ourfelves, 
fuch ideal notions as afterwards cannot poiEbly be re- 
alized. We think them to be as pure^ angels, and 
afterwards are more intolerant to thefe fevourites than 
to ftrangers, as foon as we perceive that they alfo have 
their weak fides and human frailties, becaufe we think 
ourfelves bound to refent our difappointment as a ftain 
on our judgment and prudence. Form therefore no 
extravagant notions of the perfeftions of your friends, 
and you will not be aftoniihed nor provoked at a hu- 
man error which they may commit in moments of 
temptation. Treat them with indulgence; as you 
may perhaps be in want of it yourfelf on other occa- 
fions. * Judge not that you be not judged !' And, 
befides, what right have you to expeft that your friend 
fhould be immaculate ? What right have you to cen- 
fure the morality of your friend, when he owes you 
liothing elfe but fidelity, love and kindnefs ?* Who has 
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appointed you to be his moral cenfor? If you 
queft of a perfiit man in this fubiunary world, 
will exhauft the enumeration of yeais without '^■ 
one. 

Above all things, believe not a-ery miferable il 
uation which weak or wicked people may whUp 
vour ear to hurt your friend. People who ro^da^^ 
ihare their lafl: morfel with a man, whofe perfecHoni 
they fpeak of with enthufiafm, and to-morrow fcora 
him as the moft contemptible impoller, becau/e, per- 
haps, a fpiteful old woman has told them fome fcan. 
dalous rale of hhn ; people who are fo weak as to wai- 
ver in their faith in the honour and reditude of an 
old and tired friend, becaufe report accufes him of 
certain crimes — fuch unliable and fickle minds ddiwve 
to be pitied, while the lofs of their friendlhip is real 
gain. Appearances are frequently deceitful ; w« najr 
he placed in fituations that render it impoffible for u 
to elucidate certain fleps even to a friend, and in which 
fituations our known reftirude is the only proof to 
which we can appeal forlubltantiating our innocence-, 
and, indeed, a man who knows our principles, 2nd 
has experienced repeated and undeniable inftahceiof 
our probity, ixtn require no other vouchers for the 
guihleffncfs of the heart of his friend. 

§ XXII. But fuppofe our friend fiiould really have 
degenerated fo much as to have abufed our confidence, 
and returned our friendlhip with ingratitude. In that 
cafe he undoubtedly ccales to be our friend, but ne»- 
erthelefs ought to be treated with as much forbeara 
and indulgence as we aie bound to (how to ever)' < 
perfon who is a flranger to us. I think it is a mtu 
en delicacy, and generally the offspring of falfe i 
which does not permit us to acknowledge that! 
have erred, when we Imagine we are bound to iifl 
of fuch a traitor in genfle_ terms, becaufe he \vas C 
our friend. The only motive which can ai^ai 
to fpare him, is the idea that the human heart tu 1 
eral is weak and liable to eir, and that we may < 
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carry our indignation too far, when a kind of ven* 
geance is blended with our judgment of him. On 
the other hand, the circumftance in which we have 
been betrayed cannot aggravate his crime in the leaft, 
nor does it give us a right to declaim more violently 
againft him than againft any of thofe who betray other 
feople^ and virtue in general. 



CHAPTER X, 



On Converfaiion between Ma/iers and Servants. 






SECTiqp I. 

It is lamentable enough that the greater part of man- 
kind is forced by weaknefs, poverty, tyranny and 
other caufes to be fubfervient to the fmaller number, 
and that the honed man frequently muft obey the 
nod of the villain. What therefore can be more juft 
than that thofe whom Providence has entrufted with the 
power to fweeten the life of their fellow-men, and to 
render its burthens eafier, fhould make the beft ufe of 
that fortunate fituation. 

§ 11. It is however alfo true, that the majority feera 
to have been bom to be flaves, and noble and truly 
magnanimous fentiments to be the inheritance of a 
fmall number only. But let us confider that the 
ground pf this truth is founded rather on the defed« 
}ve education which the rifing generation generally re- 
ceive than on theur natural dUpofidon. Luxury, and 
i^ concomitant train, the defpoilers of every age in 
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vhich chey are foftered, create an enormous number 
cf vrmzs which render the majority of mankind de- 
rodent on a few. The infatiable third for gain 
and gratification produces mean paifions, and forces 
us to beg as it were for thofe things which we imag- 
ine to be neceflary for our exiftence ; whereas tem- 
perance and moderation are the fource of all virtues, 
and ihe precurfors cf tiTie happinefs. 

§ III. Although moft people fhould be callous 
againft mor j r jtined ientiments, yet are they not all 
un;rrareful towards thofe ihat vreat them with generof- 
ity, nor are they entirely blind to all intriiific worth, 
Ccv.n:, therefore, ::either upon the afi'eftion and rc- 
fpefc* r.or en the vruuntary obedience of thofe that are 
fub'cc: to ycu, while ibey are confcious of being mor^ 
r.lly better, v/ii'^r ^nd ci.^re :r.'!:'jl thnn yourfelf, and 
tliA: sT- -r^ :r.jrj :r. v.m: cf chcir afliftance than they 
cf ;\ w/j ; whilj Tcu cr^":!: ihem ill, reward thera in- 
c:£i:iT/..i- :\r eiv^ntnlfervices, and prcrcr ti;.* Cattcr- 
cr? :..-:.. ;f: ihi::i :o fipnk and faithful fervantsi 
V /.:' J :1::y ',::ive reafon tti be afliamed of belonging to 
r. r.:.\n \vhc:-i evtry one hates or defpifes ; while you 
dcn^and more cf them than you would be capable of 
doir.;^ yourfelf were you in their place ; while you 
care ne!:!:cr for t'.^cir ij^orai, economical nor phyfical 
hapy^ineis, and niiow them fuch fcanty pay for their 
work aS renders thim defperate, tempts them to im- 
pofe upc^n you, or at leall deprives them of all com- 
forts ; while you pay no ccr»lideration to their cor- 
poreal ir.firmii'ics. and difmifs them as foon as they 
grow old and inhrm ; while you do not fu-Ter them 
to have fufflcient r^\[ and fletp 5 while you oblige 
them to ^^ Lt for you in the ftreets at m.idnight, expof- 
ed to the ircVnienjy of ih*c weather, till ycu are pleaf- 
ed to wichdriw yju.k-li fiom the exccfi'es of noctur- 
nal revels, ga!ni::pj rr.rties and mafquerades ; while 
your ridiculous prj;.lo becomes an object of their mer- 
riniciit, or your pafiion impels you to curfe and fwear at 
thcui with the lury of a fifli-woman, and while stt 
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iheir attention cannot obtain one kind word from you. 
Franknefs, probity, true humanity, dignity of condu£t 
and confiftence in all our aftions are the fafeft means 
of gaining general regard, and the refpeft and affec- 
tion of thoTe that depend on us, fee us frequently in 
various fituations, and, confequently, cannot be de- 
ceived for any length of time. Experience teaches 
tis, that fervants who have remained fome years in a 
family will generally take after their mafters, and co- 
py the manners which prevail in the family. A brag- 
gmg valet is generally the fervant of a boafter ; mod- 
eft mafters have civil fervants, and the domeftics of 
quiet and regular families are generally well behaved 
and diligent people; quarrelfome and diffolute fer- 
vants are generally to be met with in houfes where 
contentions and licentioufnefs prevail. A good ex- 
ample, therefore, is undoubtedly the beft means to 
render our domeftics virtuous and ufeful; whereas 
harfli and tyrannical treatment <aH||ot but render them 
ftubbom and difaffefted to t^urfermentors. 

§ IV. It is extremely implBent in a mafter to ex- 
pofe knowingly all his weaknSnes to his fervants, to 
make them privy to all his private affairs, and to ufe 
them to extravagance by too high falaries. It is equal- 
ly imprudent not to occupy them properly, to leave 
every thing to their difcretion, to intruft them with 
large fum* of money and great ftores of proviiions, 
wine, &c. and thereby tempt them to defraud us, and 
to injure our authority over them by too much indul- 
gence, and being too familiar with them. We fcarce- 
ly meet with one amongft an hundred of that clafs who 
would not abufe fuch a thoughtlefs indulgence, which 
is far from being the beft means of gaining their love 
and affeftion. A benevolent, ferious, firm and con- 
liftent conduQ:, wliich muft not be confounded with 
ftiff and overbearing folemnity ; good and prompt pay- 
ment, which is proportionate to the importance of their 
iervices; rigorous punftuality in inforcing the regu- 
larity to which they have bound themfelves } kindnefs 
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and affefllon, when they make a modeft and reafd 
ble requeft ; moderation in the esercife of ouraul' 
iiy; a juft rcganl to their abilities in the dillribt 
of labour ; a proper allowance of time for innt 
recreations, and the improvement of chtir abilil 
attention to their wants ; rigorous iJijunclion of cl 
Unei's in their drefs and propriety in their condt 
readinefs to facrifice our own interert, when wc, 
contribute to the improvement of their fituation; 
Icrnal care for their health and morals, — ihefe are 
only means of obtaining good and faithful fervants and 
of infuring didr affeclioa. To this I beg leave to re. 
commend the not keeping too many, but to employ 
properly and ufefully as well as treating and paying 
■well the few domellics your rank in life may require. 
For the more fervants you have the worfe you will 
generally be fciTed. 

§ V. Our fafiiiooable mode of life has dqirived ci 
of one of the firft ^fe fweeteft relations, namely, that 
which fubfiils betwe^die head of a family and the 
inmates of his houfeHmich happy relation, when in 
pcrfeft harmony, is replete with every comfon and 
productive of the higheft dignity. The rights ant) 
pleafures which a father of a family is intitled to claim, 
have but too generally disappeared, and the domeftici 
are looked upon no lunger as members of th^ family, 
but confidered as hirelings whom we may difcard atj 
pleafure ; while they, on the other hand, may U 
OS as foon as tl'.ey have a profpcd of finding eUewl 
more liberty, eafc or belter pay ; this refined ageS 
ing taught us to difcontlnuc living amongli them J 
to fee them only when we give the fignal of ibefl 
for their creeping from their frequently dirty andfl 
healthy cells to receive our commands. Such a h 
connexion, fonned only fur an uncertain fpace of g 
draws a tine of demarcation between t!le Intetcff 
both parties ; the mafter endeavours to procure I 
lings at the poflibly cheapell rate, unlefs vanity c' 
iravagance prompt tioi lo pay extraordinary \ 
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and but few. regard the fate which thefe poor beings 
may expeft when old age and infirmity fliall render 
them unfit for fervitude ; while the fervant, who is 
not ignorant of fuch unworthy treatment, and in con- 
fequence of his precarious expeftations is but too fre- 
quently tempted to rob his mailer whenever he can 
do it with fecurity ; and thereby fave, if poflible^fome- 
thing for a rainy day. It is obvious what a baneful 
influence this mull have upon the moral charafter, on 
mental improvement, and upon mutual confidence and 
afFeftion. It would indeed be unjuft to maintain that , 
all mailers and miftreffes behave in fuch an inhumane 
and unnatural manner to their fervants : but where 
can we find in our degenerated age mafters who af- 
fume the charafters of rathers and inftruftors of thofe 
that ferve them, who delight in aifembling them to- 
gether to improve their minds by wife and kind dif- 
courfes, encouraging them to take|£are of their moral ■ 
charafter, and to provide for thdjpture eternal wel- 
fare ? It cannot, indeed, be deMd that few of thofe 
that ferve in the families of m)le of inferior rank 
have had an education that will render them fenfible 
of the value of fuch condefcenfion, or capable of mak- 
ing a proper ufe of it ; but what can prevent us from 
educating our fervants ourfelves, treating them like 
our own children, and rewarding them in proportion 
to their merits and our abilities ? I know, indeed, from 
experience, with how many difiiculties and inconven- 
iences fuch an undertaking is attended. It mifcarries 
frequently ; our labour is oftentimes unfuccefsfiil, or 
not properly eftimated. This, however, is often ow- 
ing to our own imprudence and erroneous condu£t ; for 
the lowed menials are not always fo ungrateful as we 
are apt to think. We fometimes give them an educa- 
tion altogether inconfiftent with their fituation, and 
thereby render them diffatisfied with their ftation, in- 
ftead of laying a folid foundation for their happinefs j 
or we treat them as children when they are arrived at 
years of maturity. They, as well as all other rational 
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beings, have an innate defire for liberty ; they imag- 
ine, by quitting our fervice, to fliake off an onerous 
yoke, and believe they have no farther occafion for 
our protection, but arc able to be their own counfel- 
lors and governors. Yet, in the courfe of time, they 
frequently repent having left us on experiencing the 
difference between a kind father and an imperious 
mailer, and on having acquired lively and juji notions 
of real liberty. An unknown good always appears 
more preferable to us than that to which we are ufed, 
how excellent foever it be. In doing good in this 
world we muft not count upon fuccefs and gratxtude, 
but perform it merely from a love of our duty. Yet, 
not all labour which feems to be loft is entirely fruit- 
lefs, as the effects of a good education frequently fhioe 
brilliantly when leaft expefted. It is alfo extremely 
fweet to fow and plant for others, while the enjoyment 
of the fruits we h^ raifed affords but a very com- 
mon pleafure. '• 

§ VI. A father of ^£imily has a jufl: right to de- 
mand of his fervants TO perform all their duties with 
care and fidelity ; but he ought never to fuffer him- 
felf to be impelled by the fervour of paiTion to vent 
his indignation at his domeftics by fwearing at them, 
calling them names, or even ftriking them. A gene- 
rous mind will never demean itfelf fo low as to ill- 
treat thofe that have not the power of defending them« 
felves. 

I muft alfo obferv'e on this occafion, that it is ex- 
tremely hard for fervants to have p?rt of their fcanty 
wages deducted for trifling damages which they have 
caufcd by their inadvertency ; for inftance, when they 
have broken fome piece of furniture. As for the reft, 
prudence rcquirjs we ftiould animotc our fervants 
with fuch a degree of confidence in our candour and 
indulgence, as to inform us inftantly whai any thing 
is loll or has been broken, ihiit \vc iv.av repair the 
damage as fcon as poffiblc, and rcvtM* fLilIer our do- 
mcftic inventory to be dcilctivc } as lor iniiance, wh^a 
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pne or more cups, diflies or glaffes of a complete fct 
are wanting, the reft will not be taken fo much care of 
as before, and the whole fet will foon difiippear to the 
great injury of our purfe. 

§ VII. Strange fervants ought in every refpefl: to be 
treated by us with civility and kindnefs, as they are 
free people with regard to ourfelves. To this we 
muft add, that many fervants have much influence 
with their matters whofe favour we wifh to preferve, 
as the voice of the lower clafs frequently becomes ex* 
tremely dangerous to our charafter, and finally that 
that clafs takes an adverfe condud more unkindly, 
and is eafier provoked than perfons of a polite educa- 
tion, who are thereby induced to overlook trifling of- 
fences. 

§ VIII. It will not be deemed a deviation from the 
purpofe of this work, if I here w^ra my readers ag^'nft 
loquacity and familiarity in theg. converlation with 
hadr dreflers, barbers, milliners §B| mantua makers* 
This clafs of people (with f(^elew exceptions) are 
very apt to communicate the ijpourfes of one cuftom- 
er to another, to intrigue, to boaft of the confidence 
repofed in them by their fuperiours, and to propagate 
tales and fuffer themfelves to be employed in numer- 
ous mean offices. It is therefore prudent to keep them 
at a refpeftful diftance. 

§ IX. Domeftics are apt to think that purloining 
articles' of provifion, as coffee, tea, fugar, &c. comes 
not under the denomination of theft. Although this 
cannot be juftified by any means, yet it is the duty of 
mafters and miftrefles to remove all opportunities which 
could tempt their fervants to commit fuch afts of dif- 
honefty. There are two means which are moft con- 
ducive to effeft this ; namely, temperance and unfhak- 
en dominion over the defires of fenfuality ; and from 
time to time, a voluntary gratification of thofe wiflies 
which could tempt them to commit an afl; of diflion- 
cfty. 
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§ X. It Is now requifite I ftiould advance fomi 
conceraing the coiiduft of the fervani towai 
mailer ; but as I fliall have an opportunity of 
ing this point more at large, when treating on tbci 
verfation of the Great and the Rich, I fhall then 
confine myfelf at prefent to a few genera! obferv; 
on that head. 

All thofe that (ens are bound to execute the 
they have engaged to perform with the greaicil 
moil ftria fidelity ; I would confcquently advifelhei 
doing too much rather than too little, promoriog the 
iaterefl: of their matters as diligently as ihelr own, aS- 
ing always with fuch candour and being fo regvbr 
and exaift in the execution of ihdr tafk, as to be aa> 
bled at all times to give a cheerful and fatJsfaQory ac* 
count of their condud to their fupeiiours : never M 
makp an improper ufe of tlie confidence of their mat 
ter ; not to difclof^he errors and defects of ibck 
whofe bread theyflp^ nor to fuller themfelvcs to be 
tempted by their pamo^to violate the refpeci wkidi 
they owe thofe to wlHm Providence has futucdcd 
them. It is, however, alfo ncceffary for fei-vants thii 
they fhould always condud themfelves with fo much 
dignity as will prevent their mailers treating themvrith 
contempt, or exadiqg fervices of a degrading nature 
of them ; but only fuch as will impel thera to ferl i 
certain degree of regard for them, notwithflanding the 
line of demarcation which civil order has tirawti fcfr 
tween them. I muft alfo caution fervants not to fu/- 
fer themfelves to be tempted by impofing appearance 
to change their fituation, for the fole reafon of bcircr- 
ing themfelves ; becaufe every ftalion has ils peculiar 
inconveniences which we cannot difcem at a dift.incc. 
Should a fervant, cotwithftanding fuch a pradcDt and 
honeft conduct, have the misfortune to ferve a hani, 
ungrateful and imperious maiter, his own fafciy and 
happinefs requires he Oiould have recourfe only to 
mild and refpeflful remonftrances, and if ihcfe Oioald 
not fucceed, to fubinic, without murmuring anJ 
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complaints, to his hard fate, until he can obtain a bet- 
ter fituation ; prudence ought to teach him, that ijt 
would be dangerous and ufelefs even to thiuk-of re- 
venging himfelf for the injuries he may have fuffered 
in his former place, by complaining of them to hi$ 
fellow-fervants or other people, in detailing odious 
tales, or having recourfe to malicious afperfions. In- 
ftances may, however, take place in which the injured 
honour of a fervant, renders it neceflary for him to 
demand a public reparation of his po.werful oppreflbr, 
and in fuch a cafe he ought to meet his tyrant firmly 
and frankly, confiding in the juftice of his caufe, in 
the aid of Providence and the protedion of the hw 
and good men, not fuffering himfelf to be deterred 
neither by fear of men, nor poverty, nor art, from ref- 
cuing his honour, although the powerful villain ihould 
be able to rob him of every thing elfe. 



CHAPTER XI, 

On Conver/atlon with Landlords, Neigbbottrs, at>4 
thofe that live with us in the fame Houfe, 



SECTION L 

Your neighbours and the inmates of your houfe 
have, after the members of your own family, the near- 
eft claim to your advice and affiftance. It is extreme- 
ly grateful, in town as well as country, to have an op- 
portunity of cultivating an unreftrained, amicable and 
familiar intercourfe 'with worthy neighbours. Many 

P 



in/bnces occur in human life in which immedbtt, 
though trifling alHftance is highly acceptable to n, 
ejpecially when oppreiTed with forrow, we pant after 
the fociety of a good man whom we need not feek 
at a diflance; or when we wifti to divert our mini^ 
after the faiigues of our occupation, by convertiii| 
with a perfon of a fenfible and rational difporition. I 
would therefore advife you not to neglecl your ndgb- 
bours if they be obliging and fociable. It is an opin- 
ion very prevalent in large cities, that it is unbecom- 
ing a man of rank and tafliion to exhibit fo friendly t i 
deportment to thofe who live with him in the fame 
houfe; this notion, however, is extremely abfurd,aiii ] 
I know not why I (hould ride fome miles when the 
amufement 1 am hunting after may eallly be haJ at ' 
home ; or why 1 fliould poft all over the town lo fc i 
licit a kind office, if a perlon live near me who woulS 
execute it cheerBdj^were 1 in poih^llion cf his fiicail- I 
fliip and affeflion. I 

§ IT. I muft, howeftr, caution my readers agiioS 
intruding theniJelves upon thofe who live in the fame , 
houfe, and cannot efcape their importunities, alb 
againit prying into their actions, intcilerlng wiih their 
private adairs, watching their fleps, or divulging trif- 
ling irregularities and errors which they diicover in 
their conduft. As fervants are particularly prone to 
do thefe things, we ought as much as poflibic to prt- 
vent their giving way (o fo defpicable a fpirii of lo» 
intrigue, and to ufe every means which prudence fog* 
gefts for banifliing all defcriptions oi' tale-bearing faun 
our houfe. 

§ III. There are civilities which we owe to thofe 
that live with us in the fame houfe, and alfo to neigh- 
bours ; civilities, which in themfelves appear to be 
trifling, but neverthelefs contribute very much to pre- 
ferve concord and render us beloved, and therefore 
ought not to be omitted. As for inftance, we ought 
not to diflurb our neighbours, or thofe that live with 
us beneath the fame roof, by loud and late rapping 
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at our door, or riotous noife in our houfe ; nor to 
look inquifitively into the windows of thofe that live 
oppofite us, nor to throw rubbifh into the yards or 
gardens of our neighbours, but avoid every thing that 
can give the flighteft offence to them. 

§ IV. Some people are fo indelicate as to think 
they have a right to fpoil hired houfes, furniture, gar- 
dens, &c, becaufe they pay a rent fo extravagant 
that it will be fufficient to indemnify the owner foi* 
fuch loffes. But how is it poffible that a man who 
has had a good educatioti can find pleafure in wan- 
tonly fpoiling the property of another, or vexing any 
one without a profpeft of deriving the leafl benefit 
from it, biit mufl thereby eventually render himfelf 
hated ? Punftuality in the jjayment of our rent, civili- 
ty to the landlord, regularity, cleanlinefs and a nice 
attention to his interefl, are a neat recommendatioli 
' 'to others, and will prompt ttalSl ^o receive us more 
cheerfully, and at a lefs extravagant rent into their 
houfes than thofe that are ridber and of a higher rank. 

The landlord, on the other hand, ought alfo torbe 
civil and juft to his tenant, and not to quarrel at eve* 
ry trifling accident, which might have happened had 
he inhabited his houfe himfelh 

§ V. When a mifunderftanding takes place among 
people who inhabit the fame houfe, prudence requires 
they ihould endeavour to fettle it as foon as poffible ; 
for nothing is more painful to a fenfible man, than 
being obliged to live beneath the fame roof with peo- 
ple againft whom he has conceived a fecret averfion. 
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CHAFIXR Xil. 
On the Relation between Ihfls and Gue/ii, 



SECTION I. 

In ancient times men had high nofions of ilie rigfati 
of hofpitality. Thefe notions are ftill prevalent, and 
the rights of hofpitality held facred in countrie* sni 
provinces which are lefs populous, or where the man- 
ners are more firapl(j|fand wealth, luxury and com^ 
tion lefs predominant, ^n our great cities, however, 
where the inSuence of fethion and retineiuent begins 
giadually to expel all principles of generofity, the law 
of hofpitality are confidered only as i-ules of dviliiy, 
which every one according to his circumftanccs apd 
inclinations, acknowledges more or lefs, or entircl)' 
neglefts. To confefs the truth, it is indeed pardona- 
ble ill a prudent man if he, in our profligate age b 
which good nature is fo frequenily abufed, be more 
than ufually circumfpeft in exercifing the laws of boi- 
pitality, and carefully confults the ftate of his puife 
before he opens his houfe, pantry and cellar to evar 
idler and cringing parafite. When fpeaking of bof- 
pirality, I do not point at that which is exercifed by 
the great and rich ; for with them a propenfily for 
amuiement, vanity and fplendour regulates every thing 
in the moll fumptuous manner, and he that gives 
knows as well as he that receives, to what account 
this ought to be put, and in what point of view he is 
to behold it. I fliall at prefeat coufine icyfclf cntiiy? . 
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ly to horpltality as it is exercifet! by perfons of the 
middle ftalioii, and give forae rules which are appli* 
cable to this objeft. 

S II. Adtninifter the little which you can facrifice 
to hofpitality in a becoming manner, /. e. with pro- 
priety* cordiality, and a cheerful countenance. When 
you are treating a friend or a ftranger, endeavour 
rather to difplay regularity and good will than fplea- 
dour. Hofpitable reception is particularly calculated 
to recommend us to travelling ftrangers. The prin- 
cipal objed of their wifhes is not a fumptuous meaJ, 
but rather to be introduced to good families, and thus 
obtain an opporluin'ty of colleding the intelligence 
which they want to gather on their travels. Hofpi- 
tality to ftrangers is therefore very much to be recom- 
mended. 

Be careful not to betray marks of diftrefs when you 
are furprized by an unexpefted vifit ! Nothing is more 
unpleafant and painful than to perceive that the man 
who admits us to his table, does it with reluftance 
and merely out of civility, or that he expends more 
on our account than his circumftances render convex 
nient ; that he inceflantly whifpers fomething into tho 
ear of his wife or his fervants, or fcolds them when a 
plate is mifplaced or fomething is wanting; when be 
mull run up and down (lairs to order every thing, 
and thus is prevented fharing in the pleafures ol the 
company ; when he himfelf treats us cheerfully, but 
his wife counts every morfel and every glafs of wine 
we take ; when fo little is in the diih as renders it dif- 
ficult for the perfon who carves to help each of thofe' 
that are at a table ; when the hod or his wife preffea ua 
conftantly to eat and drink ; and finally, when we 
muft be witnefles of the diffenfions which i>revail in 
the family, or of the confufion and diforder that reigns 
in rhe houfe. In a word, there is a manner of dif- 
playing hofpitality which gives a higher value to a fra- 
gal meal than a fumpiuous feaft would have done 
under ditFecent drcuuiitances. This depends rcry 
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much on the con%'erfation which is carried on at t; 
We mufl: therefore underftand the art of convei 
with our guefts on fuch fubjefts only as give t! 
pleafore, and in a great and mixed company ftart I 
difcourfes as are generally interefting, and afford U 
that are prefent an opportunity of (howing theinfe 
in a favourable light. We mufl. encourage tlie ti 
and exhilarate the melancholy. Every gueft ought! 
have an opportunity of converfmg on fome topic vhk 
he is fond to difcouffe of. Knowledge of the world 
and of men, will in particular inftances be our beft 
guide. We muft be all eye and ear, without betray- 
ing zjiudied attention or a painful exertion, and afTord 
to our guefts no caufe to fufpecl that our poliieaefs 
does not flow from the heart, but originates only in a 
defire to prove that we know how to behave properlr. 
I muft alfoadvife you, not to invite or place fuch peo- 
ple near each other at table as are utter ftrangers, or 
even enemies, or do not underftand one another, and 
are thus rendered incapable of enjoying the pleafure: 
of conviviality. But all thefe marks of attention muft 
be (hewn in fuch a manner as not to be more paiafuJ 
than pleafmg to our guefts. Should wc have com- 
mitted the miftake of inviting a friend on a wrong daT» 
or our fervant have delivered the card of invitation to 
a wrong perfon ; he ought, neverthelefs, not to have 
the leaft caufe to perceive that he comes unexpected- 
ly ; at leaft we muft not let him fee that his prefence 
diftrefles us. Many people amufc themfelves and oth- 
ers heft when they are invited to large companii 
whilft others appear to greater advantage when in fo 
panics. To all thiu we ought to pay the ftricleft 
rentfon. Every one who is in your houfe, for a " 
er or longer time, though he be your mortal enemr, 
muft be prolefled while he is beneath your roof againft 
all kinds of injury and perfecution, which others may 
"Ift inclined to commit againft him. Every one that 
is admitted to your houfe, ought to feel himfelf as free 
ui it as if he were at home. Let him ba\'e ttts 
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xray, do not haunt all his fleps when he wifhcs to be 
by hiuiielf, aiij do not demand of him to amufe you 
for the vifluals which you gave him, and thus to pay 
ibr the kindnefs he receives ; and finally, relax not iji 
your dviliiy and hofpitah'ty if he fliould ftay longer 
than you expected, but fiiow him the veiy firft day 
3ieiiher more nor lefs politenefs than you can continue 
to difplay if he Ihould Itay longer than is agreeable to 
you. 

§ III. Good breeding requires that we fliouId not 
intrude ourfelves upon others, and have fenfe enough 
to perctive how long our prefence in a houfe will be 
agreeable and burthenfome to no one. People are not 
ahvays diTpofed or In a fituation to fee vifitors, or to 
entertain them long. We ought therefore not to pay 
an unexjiected vifit to people who live not on a grand 
footing, or in\ile ourfelves to their table. We are 
bound by all the ties of honour and gratitude to be as 
little burthenfome as poffible to a man who is hofpita- 
ble to us. When our hoft has occafion to converfe 
with his people on family affairs, or is engaged in do- 
meftic bufmefs, we ought to retire till he be again at 
leifure. It is a facred duty of a gueft not to pry into 
the fecrets of the family with whom he lives, to ac- 
commodate himfcif to the cutloms of the houfe as if 
he were a member of the family, to demand little at- 
tendance, to be temperate, not to difturb thedomeftlc 
peace of his hod by his whims or ill humour when 
he thinks fufficient attention is not (liewn him, nor to 
fpeak abroad in a ridiculing and fneering manner of 
fcenes which he has witneffed in the houfe of his en- 
tertainer. 

§ IV. There are alfo people who put fuch a high 
value on the hofpitality they (hew to us, as to expert 
being praifed and flattered for their kindnefs, and that 
we (hould humour all their whims. This undoubt- 
edly is very unjuft. A temperate man who vifits us 
pcpeds no more than a comibnable meal ; and this 
be can eafily have at a che.^per rate. While the great. 
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er diiplay of proVifions we find on the table of our en- 
tertainer is not worth fuch a facrifice ; and the ume 
we fpend at the houfe of a friend is, undoubtedly, 
more precious to us than all the delicacies which hii 
table abounds with can be to him. 



CHAPTER XUI. 



On the Relations bcliL-een Benefaiisrs and the Objeffi if 1 
their Kindne/s^ as well as between injirudors andPa- 
fi/sf Creditors and Debtors. 



SECTION I. 

Gratitude is a facred dmy ; therefore h« 
the man who has been kind to you. Thank him not 
only in terms which exprel's the warmth of your gni- 
itude, but avail yourfelf alfo of every opportunirv lo 
ferve and to be ufeful to him in return. Should \oa 
however have no opportunity of doing it, you ougbt 
at Icaft to difplay the gratitude of your heart byj " 
kindnefs of your condud towards him. BenoC ■ 
ever loo punciual in proportioning your condafl 
the magnitude of the kindnefs you have received 
to the degree of gqod will which your beneiadoi 
difplayed. Ceafe not being grateful to him, altl 
you fliould have no further occafion for his afSHi 
and let not the recolleftion of his beneficence rlip yoor 
memorv when misfortunes havt- eclijifed his greatcels 
and deprived him of his esttmal fplaidour. 

§ 11. Never (loop to low flattery, either to obtain 
>niitance, or To return the.prott.£ticn of a bad tuaob} 
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mean fervility. Be a bold cenfuref of injury when- 
ever duty and probity demand it, and let no bribery 
filence the impartial voice of truth. You repay am- 
ply the kindnefs of your benefaftor, when in return 
you fulfil the duties of a fincere friend, and tell him 
frankly what is falutary and neceflary for him to know, 
though you ihould run the rifk of forfeiung his pro- 
teftion and being fufpefted of ingratitude. Suflfer no 
one to boaft of his efteem for you, and of his having 
defended your charafter againft the malice of others 
as an zGt of condefcending kindnefs ; for if you was 
deferving of it, he merely obferved a duty which we 
owe even to our enemies ; and if not, he did not aft 
as a jufl and judicious man ought to behave even to 
his bed and deareft friend. 

§ III. It is extremely diftreffing to a fenfible man 
to difcover that a perfon to whom he owes many obli- 
gations has a bad charafter. This painful fezifation 
we may frequently efcape by accepting as little affift- 
ance from others as poflible. Yet it cannot always be 
avoided. Therefore fliould you be under the neceffi- 
ty of accepting kind offices of a really bad man, I 
would advife you to treat him with as much forbear- 
ance as is confident with probity and a prudent love 
of truth, and to be iilent as to the defefts of his cha^ 
rafter } but only a$ long as filence will be no crime ; 
for in that cafe, all confiderations of delicacy muft 
ceafe. As there is a diffisrence between thofe that dif- 
penfe benefaftions, fo there is alfo a material one be- 
tween the benefaftions themfelves. There are triHing 
kind offices which we may receive without fear even 
from the worft charafters. It will be their fault, if 
they rate them higher than they ought to be valued. 
In more momentous inftances, particularly when you 
cannot forefee that you (hall ever be capable of return- 
ing kind offices, I would advife you not to accept th^m 
at all under fuch circumftances. 

§ IV. The manner in which we difpenfe benefec- 
tions is frequently worth more than the aftion itfelf. 
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fe ^BiiA^Ke die raloe of exery gift, as on the c 
hHi4^cn^>^ deprive it of all merit. Few pc 
^K pwpeily aajtnioted wiih this art ; it is hovi 
rf Ac laft iuqiortaoce we Ihouid lliidy it, as it i 
^Kf of Cf0T feniiblc man to learn to do good i 
BoUe Etanner; not to olTend the delicacy of the| 
|i» Ri wtiom we are kind, nor to impofe too c 
abl^iaDaos upon him ; to upbraid him neither c 

tf aor mdiie^T with the benefadions which ' 

Ruiiud &acD our hands ; to fpare the object ofom 
t the painful necetHt)' of thanking us in an fau< 
_ T ; not to couit espreffions of grad. 

J jtt nerertbelefs not to deprive a grateful mind 
of tfae of^iartunity of giving rent to its dutiful ienii* 
menls. A man who gives opportunely, unlbUdicd 
and cbeerftiUy, bcftows a twofold kindnefs on theper- 
iba who is in want of aflidance. Therefore gtvewil- 
lii^tT ! h is an heavenly pleafure to give as well as lo 
embrace an opportunity of promoting the happine^ of 
a fellow-creaiure. fie at all times ready to obligeotb- 
ers, but do not indifcriminatcly lavifh away your beii< 
e&Clians. Be ready to ferve others ; but never in- 
trude your fenices on ar.y one. Be not folidwos 
whether your kindtiefs will meet a grateful retura ot- ■ 
no ! Difpby the niceft deh'cacy in your coD%-er" 
with thofe that owe obligations to you, left they £ 
fufped you of wifliing to be repaid for your km* 
to be defirous of making them fenfible of your ftn 
rioriiy, or of taking greater liberties with them, | 
caufe they are bound by gratitude to be fileot. 
not .repel the diftrelTed from your door ! When ] 
are requeued by any perfon to give advice or ; 
ance, you ouijht to liflen kindly, attentively and i 
feilow-feeling to his tale. Let him fpcak without be. 
ing interrupted ; and if you cannot comply with his 
requcft, inform him frankly and without bitternefs, of 
realizing I 




5 V. No benefaifHon is fuperiour to that of inftruft- 
ig and cultivating the mind of others. Every per- 
who has contributed any thing towards making us 
r, better and happier, has the ftrongeft claim t» 
ur everlaflioq and warmeft gratitude. Although he 
lould not have exerted himfelf to the beft of his abil- 
ies, yet we ought not to be ungrateful for the little 
mprovement which we owe to him. 

People who have devoted themfelves zealoufly to 
be important occupation of educating ihe rifing gen- 
ration, generally deferve being treated with peculiar 
egard. To form and cultivate the mind of man is 
ndeed a mod difficult and arduous tallt, the accom- 
ilifhnient of which cannot be rewarded with money. 
The fchoolmafter of even the moft infignificant vil- 
ige, who executes the duties of his calling with faith- 
til diligence, is unqueftionably one of the moft ufeful 
nd important perfons in the State ; and as his income 
;enerally is fcanty enough, it is but juftwe ftiould en- 
icavour to fweeten the laborious life of fuch an uftful 
member of focicty by treating him at leaft with due 
Tcfpeft. It is highly difgraceful to parents to treat the 
inflruiftor of their children as a fort of menial fervant. 
Oh ! that parents, who are not fenfible of the mean- 
lefs of fuch a conduct, would for a moment reflect 
ipon the baneful influence which it mufl have on the 
ninds of their children. It grieves me when 1 fee a 
porthy governor or governefs fit mute and fpiritlefs 
It the table of their purfe-proud patron, where they 
lare not take a (hare in the converfation, or are afraid 
:o put themfelves in any refpeft on a le\'el with the 
■eft of the company, while even the children under 
iheir care are treated by their parents, the fervants and 
Irangers as their fupcriours in rank, although ihey 
ought to be confidered as the greateft benefadors of 
the family, if they acquit themJelves faithiully of their 
important charge. 

It cantioi indeed be denied that there are many tu- 
tors who aft ib unworthy and pitiful a pajt when out 
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of their ftudy, as to juftify, in fome degree, the n^ 
left ihey experience in the drawing room and at iht 
table of their patron ; however, this cannot in\'altdi)e 
the arguments which we have alledged, for conimaod* 
jng a refpeftful treatmenl of thofe perfons to vhoa 
we have intrufted the education of our children ; 
it reflefts the higheft dJl'grace upon parents who 
fuch raw and unpolifhed hirelings to undertake 
which requires no iirall degree of urbanity and 
tal as well as perfonal accomplifhmenls. 

Should you be fo fortunate as to have met with i 
worthy man who undertakes the momentous chirpt 
of educating your fon, you ought not only to treat 
him with peculiar kindnefs and didinguiflied marks ct 
refpcft and gratitude, but alfo to give him full libolf 
to follow his own plan of education without any cot- 
tradition ; and as you intruft your child to bis can, 
to transfer the moil material part of your paternal au- 
thority to him — ^Yet, as all this is fitter to be Ireiied 
upon more at large in a book on education ttun n 
thefe volumes, we Ihall drop this point and maJw i 
few obfervalions on the relation between Creditcwaai 
Debtors. 

.§ VL Humanity and prudence require we fltoiiU 
be civil, juft and kind to our debtors. It is a very 
reprehenfible priiicii>le to think that a perfon who owe» 
us money has thereby become our (lave, that he matt 
take up with all forts of humiliation, that he is not a 
liberty to decline complying MTih any demand whtcfc 
we may think proper to make, and, in general, iha 
the pecuniary afiillance wc aiford to our fellow-cro- 
tures can authorize us, at any time, to look contfinp- 
tuoufly down upon them, and to treat them as our'tn- 
feriours. ' 

Pay your creditors punftually, and be ^thJul (o 
your proinifesj confound hot the honeft man who 
lends on moderate interell to gain a livelihood by ii 
with the extorting ufurer, and you wJIl ahvuvs find 
I>cople who are ready to aflill you in pecuniary matttufc" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■ ' On our Conduit towards others in various and peculiar 

Situations and Relations. 



SECTION I. 

)i 
Vex and diftrefs no perfon premeditatedly ! Be be- 
nevolent, obliging, juft and prudent in your condud^ 
open and frank: in your dealings with others, and care- 
fully abftain from all ambiguities and cunning artifi- 
ces. Take no ftep that would be injurious to others. 
Difturb the happinefs and peace of no perfon. Ca- 
lumniate no one, nor reveal the faults of any of your 
fellow-citizens if you have no undoubted caufe, or the 
happinefs of others do not impel you to fpeak of them* 
Notwithftanding this wife and prudent condud, fhould 
^nvy and malice ftill perfecute you, you will then at 
lead have the confolation of fuffering. innocently, anii 
of having afforded your enemies no juft caufe for hat- 
ing you. 

It is not always in our power to render ourfelves 
beloved, but it depends at all times on ourfelves not 
to be defpifed. General applaufe and praife are not 
necelTary to render us happy. Even the knave can- 
not help refpefting a really wife and virtuous man, 
and two or three fincere friends are fufficient to cheer 
our path through life. 

If you wifh to converfe without fearful reflraint with 
others, you muft accuftom yourfelf to being uncon- 
cerned when all thofe with whom you are conneded 
are not fenfible of your virtue and talents. The more 
apparent our abilities and accomplifhments are, the 
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more ought we to ftand prepared for being an ■ 
of the malice and envy of bad and weak men 
we may receive it as a general principle, that 
whofe condu^ is approved of by the unanimous 
of all claffes are commonly men of indilierenn 
pofleiTing no character, or mean flatterers and 
crites. It is, indeed, no very difficult tafk to ii _ 
ate ourfelves with men, even with thofe who arei 
violently prejudiced againft us, and we may freqi 
ly gain our end by one private converfation* pai 
larly when we are acquainted with their btind 
and regulate our difcourfes and acHons accon" 
However, this is a contemptible art, and un! 
an honefl: man. And what need we to care wl 
people who do not know our heart, and perhaps 
never feen us, are prejudiced againft us by the cbd 
of an old goiCp or no ? 

Never complin of perfecution and the maligBfy 
of your enemies, if you wi(h not to increafe the num- 
ber of the latter. There is always a number of cow- 
ardly and mean reptiles fneaking about, who havt vet ^ 
the courage to attack a worthy man publicly, boiwSl j 
jnflanily anail you when they perceive you are he^ 
lefs, timid and caft down j and this clafs of people, 
however infignificant they may appear to yoo, on 
caufe you more diftrefs and vexation than ymi imag- 
ine. A man of fpirit and firmnefs muft be hi$ cm 
proteftor. Difplay confidence in yourfelf, and joo 
will check a whole army of knaves. Befides, we hxn 
too much ftruggling in this world, not to have uw 
ftrongeft reafon for looking to ourfelves for refouros 
of defence ; and every good man is fo much occupi- 
ed with his own concerns, that it is moftly of no afail 
to look out for allies, efpecially as thefe will gcneraHir 
leave us to ihift for ourfelves as foon as their o«-n fe- 
curity is at Hake. The man who makes pretenfiois 
of not perceiving that he is perfecuitd, and uiiifonnlj' 
difplay* fatisfa£iion with his lot, and fpeaks of tui 
friends, is (Jiought to be a powertii! ally whom' ' 
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dangerous to ofFend ; whereas the perfon who com- 
plains of his lamentable fate, and the rancour with 
which he is perfecuted by his enemies, expofes him- 
felf to the attacks of every one that delights in mif- 
chief. 

Check your pailion, and ufe no rude expreilions 
againft your enemies in your difcourfes or writings j 
and if ill-will and pailion fliould aduate them (which 
is generally the cafe) it will be prudent in you to en- 
ter into no explanation whatever. Bad people are 
punifhed beft by contempt, and the fafeft way to re- 
fute tale-bearing, is to (how that we do not mind it. 

Should you therefore be calumniated, innocently 
accufed, and your principles mifreprefented, I would 
advife you to exhibit a certain degree of honeft pride 
and dignity in your conduct, and leave it to time to 
convince the world of your innocence. 

All knaves are not infenfible to a noble, generous 
and frank treatment. Therefore ufe thefe weapons as 
long as poflible in defending yourfelf againft your en« 
emies. They will not fear your vengeance, but will 
tremble at degrading themfelves in the eyes of the 
public, by continuing to perfecute a man who is gen- 
erally refpedted. 

Should they be rendered more impudent and dar- 
ing by your iilence, it will be prudent in you to make 
them fenfible that you cotdd refent their malice, if you 
were inclined to hurt them. But beware of having 
recourfe to crooked means in attempting to check 
their malice. Never call bad people to your affiil- 
ance againft them, nor aifociate with one rogue to de- 
feat another, but face them fmgly with franknefs, firm- 
nefs and fpirit. It is almoft incredible how eafily one 
man, who has a gopd confcience antf a noble fpirit, 
can defeat a numerous crew of cowardly knaves. 

Scorn only powerful and overbearing enemies, but 
fpare the conquered and unfortunate foe, and be fi- 
lent of the injuries which he has committed againft 
you as foou as he is no longer able to hurt you, and 
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bos loft the good opinion of the pulillc ; for y< 
xsoceace vill hnally be brought to light, and th 
joy your triuciph with inoderaticn znil modtffly^ 

fie always reidj to be recondiod to your i 
and when all differences berwcen yoa and him 
lied, try to forget all injuries which you have 
ed from him, although you ihould ha%'e reafon to 3^' 
prebend that he will anil hitnfelf of the firfl oppanu' 
nity that ofTers tifdf to repeat them. Be upon ycvr 
guiird, but di/pJjy no diiSdencc in Itis fmcerity ,' It i> 
belter to be innocendy oS'aided a fecond time than to 
oSend, provoke and diTcourage, in a fingle inftanci^ 
a man who fincerely wifht-s to be again on araicafclc 
terms vith you. But we muft alfo be able to fbrgtt'c 
a foe, without being hril foliclted by him. 

We frequenUy have ihe be.1 appjrmiiity of fornu 
ing a proper judgtnait of the temper of a man who 
he ha£ oiJended us ; and 1 would advife you cardUIr 
to ob£erve whether fuch a perfon endeavours to foixhe 
your refentmeni, whether he docs it foon after tbc o^ 
fence has been committed, or at a later period, pub- 
licly or privately ; whether he is ailualed bv oUino- 
cv or timidity in his retniftnefs to give you a fpcsdjr 
and public fadsfaftion ; whether he takes no (lep 3t 
all to regain your good opinion, Ihuns you and be- 
comes your avowed enemy ; whether this prociWi 
from thoughtiel&iefs or rancorous malice, or v 't*' ■■^ 
he endeavours to palliate his offence, has t 
artful ambiguides, and (Irives to put th-: i 

have fuffered in a falfe point of *-iew, to r.;a<.. ^.. 

believe that he has not wronged you ? Such iesixam 
affuredly- indicate in the years of childhood wiiai wiB 
be the prevailin? difpofiiion at a malurer age. 

When you lEve offended a pcrfcm, you are houB^ 
by the laws of prudence .^^d juftice to repair the inju- 
ry which you iiave committed with manly fraokoefi, 
and as foon as polGble. It is iiupolTible for me here 
to give you rules for all indiviilual oft-s j I fliall iIkh:- 
forc only obfcrve on tliis cccaDoi^lhai tlicrc arc 
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pie vrho by every little condefcenfion on our part are 
rendered fo overbearing and prone to injure us> as 
makes it neceffary for us not to humble ourfelves too 
much when we have offended them flightly, but rather 
to endeavour making them forget the offence by be* 
having with more prudence and circumfpedion in fu* 
Cure. 

The greater the man is who is perfecuted by ene- 
mies, the more neceffary will it be for him to obferve 
thefe rules. A minifter is fometimes ruined by very 
little people, whofe influence he treats with fcom, 
merely becaufe on the firft attack, he betrays timidity 
and want of felf-confidence. 

As for the reft we may juftly maintain^ that our 
enemies frequently are our greateft benefadors with- 
out intending it. They render us attentive to thofe 
faults which our vanity, the indulgence of partial 
friends, and the mean fervility of flattering parafites, 
conceal from our eyes^ Their afperfions animate us 
with an ardent zeal to apply additional diligence, to 
deferve the approbation of good men, and by watch- 
ing all our fteps, they teach us to be careful not to lay 
our weak fide open to their attacks. No animofity 
is more violent than that which fometimes takes place 
between intimate friends. Our vanity is hurt in that 
cafe ; we are afhamed to have been trifled with by a 
villain, and take all pofliible pains to place his charac- 
ter in the moft odious point of view, in order to jufti- 
fy our conduft in the eyes of the world. It is a lam- 
entable fpeftacle to fee how much iji that cafe, even 
the beft of men when once provoked endeavour to 
vilify each other merely to palliate their conduft. But 
as we have already given fome rules on the conduit 
we have to obferve towards former friends after a rup- 
ture, we muft therefore refer the reader to the ninth 
chapter, where they will be found. 

§ IL We are frequently at a lofs how to behave, 
when our fituation compels us to converfe with people 
who are at enmity with each othpr, as we generally 

Q 
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offend one party by being on an amicable fooling vik 
(he other, or provoke both, when, unfolicitedj w 
rhoiightlcfsly interfere with their dillerences : to obn. 
ate this, I beg leave to offer to my readers the foUos* 
ing rules of prudence : 

As much as poffible avoid being connected at tk 
fame time with r\vo parties that hate each other, fiu! 
if you ftiould not be able to prevent this, without fud- 
denly breakjng off a connexion which you have cul- 
tivated for fome time, prudence bids you nor to fuffd 
yourfelf to be implicated in their dificrences, and (o 
defire their not mentioning them in their difcouri« 
with you. This rule is of peculiar importance, vrhcn 
people have lived a long time on an intimate foodn«, 
but fuddenly fall out. Be entirely paflive when one 
complains to you of the other. No matter whctha 
he have ufed a harHi exprcflion in the heat of palfioO 
and afterwards be reconciled again to his adva&rr. 
or whether his refentment change into a perroanaii 
hatred ; on mature confideration in either cafe, he wffl 
be offended at your having interfered in his qtatitL 
But if you cannot avoid this, you wttl do veil not 
to have recourfe to double dealing, but forbear fpeat 
ing ill of one party when you are with the other, ud 
ufing the fame language with regard tn the latter wbai 
converfing wiih the former; and when you cannot 
help giving your opinion, do it as is becoming an hoB- 
eft and juft man. 

More difgraceful ilill than fuch duplicity is the con- 
duct of thofe who, in order to filh in troubled water, 
or to obtain fomeconfequence, or iu-,pelled by delichl 
in doing mifchief, or by the fpiril of intrigue, add reel 
to the flame, thereby fomenting mutual aiiimofity. 

Do not fuffer yourfelf to be perfuaded to make an 
attempt at reconciling two contending parties, if yoo 
be not convinced that you have lo deal with wonfay 
charafters who are ready to liften to the voice of rca- 
fon, and have been mutually provoked by a mifundcT' 
ftanding which may eafily be cleared up br the inter. 
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ference of a third perfon : but if on the contrary, you 
perceive that ill will, felfifhnefs, an unfociable tem- 
per or unbridled paffions be the original fources 
of their animofity, and confequently their temper 
leaving no hope for a lafting reconciliation ; under 
fuch circumftances a mediator always rifks offending 
one or both parties. If, finally, it fliould be utterly 
impoffible for you to avoid declaring decidedly for one 
party or the other, you ought not, as narrow minded 
people generally are accuftomed, to fide with the 
ftronger againft the weaker party, or to temporize in 
hope of feeing who will be the conqueror, and then 
leave the oppreffed fufferer to fliift for himfelf ; but to 
decide with juftice and equity, without refpeft of per- 
fons or the leaft regard to friendfhip, flattery and con- 
fanguinity, to give your opinion as a man in favour 
of that party whom your unbiaffed judgment declares 
to be in the right, and to ftand by him firmly and 
faithfully whatever the confequences may be. 

§ III. But let us now inquire how we are to regu- 
late our condudt in our converfation v^ithftck zxiAfuf" 
fering people ? If my readers have ever experienced 
what an unfpeakable comfort a careful, patient, and 
cheerful attendance afibrds in ficknefs, and under the 
torture of bodily pains, they will not blame me for 
faying a few words on the fubjeft. 

There are difeafes in which diverfions of the mind 

■ 

and a cheerful converfation contribute more than any 
thing elfe to reftore the health of the patient, while on 
the contrary, other difeafes are of fuch a nature as re- 
quire refl and filent attendance as the only means 
which can afford eafe to the poor fufferer. We mufl 
therefore carefully confider, which kind of treatment 
is moft applicable. 

I cannot but confefs that I always preferred, in dan- 
gerous difeafes, the attendance of hired nurfes to the 
anxious and good natured intrufion of beloved friends. 
The former are trained by experience to all the fervi- 
ces of the fick bed, and execute them with uiifti^ksw 
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patience, equanimity and ftriS puiiauality, are 
provoked by our whims and little affeded by our ! 
feringsi while the latter are iVequently troublefome 
to us by their officious zeal, particularly when our 
nerves arc highly irritable ; are over cautious in (en* 
dering thelraffiftance, provoke our impatience by ihdr 
unremitted inquiries, and encreafe the acutencfs of our 
fuS'erlngs by the warmth of their fellow- feeling foviU 
ibiy depicted in their countenance ; towhichweniuit 
add, that the fear of troubling them too often, and ihe 
apprehenfion of offending them by betraying our dif- 
fatisfaction at the ntillakes which they commit, lay a 
mofl: painful rellraiiit upon us. Therefore, if you be 
defirous of attending yourfelf upon your fick liriend 
you mud: endeavour to imitate the example of exjK- 
rienced nurfes, — be as little troublefome to the paticoi 
as poflible, perform every thing he defires in the nun- 
ner which feems to pleafe him bed, and be not out of 
humour lliould he fometimes be fraflious, quarrdfcme 
:ind difficult to be pleafed. We can form no adoquus 
idea of the feelings of a perfon who languifhes oa ihc 
bed of ficknefs, nor can we conceive how powerfully 
the difordered (late of his frame operates on his miaii. 
Yet a man who is attentive to his own felf, can atiais 
a high degree of dominion over his whims and hu- 
mours, and even in violent difeafes exercife fo much 
felf-denial as not unneceffarily to teazc thofc pcrfool 
who attend him with tender caie. 

Do not encreafe the fufferings of a fick perfon, pir* 
tjcularly of one that is of a weak and irritable temper, 
by ufelefs complaints and an anxious conduct I Talk 
not of fubjefts wliich would be difagreeable to liiai 
even if he were well ; as for inliance, of domeiUc 
Uoubles, death, &c. nor of pleafures of whic!i he can- 
not partake. 

We ought not Indeed to ridicule people who only ' 
imagine ihemfclves ill ; nor is it adviJable to aitetnpi 
convincing them ihey are well ; bccaufc ihii produc* 
es juft the contrary eSt:&. But aUb we ought not to 
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confirm them m their folly. When rcafonable remon- 
ftrances are of no ufe, it will be befljrto fhow no com- 
pai&on, to return no anfwer to their complaints, and 
when the difeafe has its feat in the mind, to divert 
their thoughts by prudently felefted amufements. 

There are people who imagine to intereft others for 
themfelves, by pretending to be of a nervoui aiid fick- 
ly difpofition. This is a foolifh weaknefs. Mental 
and corporeal weaknefs may indeed fometimes make 
a favourable impreffion upon effeminate coxcombs, 
but it will never be a recommendation with a man of 
good fenfe ; and people of that clafs ought to confid* 
er, that it is by far more preferable to excite admira- 
tion than compafHon, and that nothing is more inter- 
efting than the fight of a being whofe form and ac- 
tions befpeak ummpaired vigour, and a high degree 
of mental and bodily health. 

In difeafes where the mind has a powerful influence 
on the body, and mental fufferings encreafe the evil 
and retard the recover)", we muft exert all our abili- 
ties, and roufe our whole livelinefs into a£lion in or- 
der to recal ferenity, fpirit, comfort and hope into the 
heart of our fick friend. 

§ IV. People who groan under the heavy preflure 
of adverfe fate, who are perfecuted by the malice of 
men, reduced to poverty, neglefted, or have flrayed 
from the path of truth and virtue, have a juft claim to 
our compaflion, and ought to be treated with kind for- 
bearance and humanity. 

Affift the poor^ if Providence have granted you the 
power to afford him relief in his diftrcfs. Send not 
the penurious from your door while you can give him 
a fmall gift without being unjufl: to vour fiimily. Dif- 
penfe your charity with a cheerful neart and with a 
gQod grace. Do not inquire whether the man whom 
you can relieve, has been the caufe of his own misfor- 
tunes ? Who would be found entirely innocent of the 
fufferings under which he groans, were we always to 
inquire minutely after their caufes ? Have not recourfc 
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to futile eva/ionsk, it you will or can give only a 
or nolhjng at all! Let not the poor petitioner be 
pointed by your (ervants, under various nugatorj- 
texts, to come fome other day, or fed with proi 
which you are not Inclined to keep. Much lefs 
the liberty of ufing harlh and rude words, or lei 
ing the perfon whole requeft you are not inclim 
grant, in order to vindicate the calloufnefs of 
heart, but fpeak yourfelf to the man, and tell 
briefly and kindly why you can or will not ailiJl 
Do upon the firft requefl what reafon and eqm'lj' dic- 
tate, and wait not till your heart be moved by repeat- 
ed folicitations. Give not hke a fpendthrift j but \et 
the effufions of your benevolence be regulated by that 
juftice which you owe to yourfelf and oihers, ami 
fquander not away upon vagabonds and profefled beg- 
gars what you owe to helplefs age, to infirmity and 
fuiierers who are innocently perfecuted by adveriefUf ■, 
and when you have reafon to conclude that it will 
give the diftreffed confolation, let your gift be attend* 
ed by a word of comfort, kind advice and a friendly 
and compaflionate look. Behave with Indulgeiiceaml 
the ulmoft degree of delicacy to people who are in- 
volved in domeftic troubles. They are generally ray 
apt to lake fire, and fufped being defpiled and neg- 
lefted on account of their poverty. The baneful charm 
of gold, alas! has but too much influence over peo- 
ple of all ranks, and generally is the moft efficadouj 
means of rendering ourfclves refpefted. DifUnguifli 
yourfelf from thofe low and vulgar minds who court 
only the friendfliip of the rich, and refpeft on'y the 
wealthy. Honour merit wherever you find it, and 
publicly refpeft the virtuous poor. Endeavour (o 
procure him at lead a few happy moments, if you 
have it not in your power to ameliorate his circum- 
ilanccs. The unfortunate in getieral are fufpicioM, 
and imagine that every one is againfl them. Em' 
our to cure them of ihii error, and to gain their 
fidence. 
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Shun not the fcenes of human miferj^ nor flee from 
the abode of diftrefs and poverty ; for If we defire to 
be capable of having companion for the fufferings of 
an unfortunate brother, we mull be acquainted with 
the various fcenes of mifery which this world exhib- 
its. Where humble poverty groans and dares not to 
ftep forth from its gloomy retirement to implore af- 
iiftance; where adverfe fete perfecutes the diligent 
man who has feen better days ; where a virtuous and 
numerous family ftrive in vain to procure by the mofl 
indefatigable diligence and the daily labour of their 
hands, as much as is fuiEcient to proted them againft 
hunger, nakednefs and difeafe ; where upon the hard 
couch baihful tears run down the pallid cheek — ^thith- 
er, my charitable and humane readers, bend your 
fteps ! There you have the nobleft opportunity of lay- 
ing out your money, the fuperfluity which Providence 
has intrufted to you, and to gain that intereft which 
no bank in the world can give you. 

The man who is deftitute of money is alfo diftitute 
of courage. He conftantly fears being neglefted, be- 
lieves himfelf doomed to fubmit to every humiliation, 
and appears every where to difad vantage. Encourage 
fuch poor caft-down fufi^rers ! Honour them when 
they deferve it, and prevail with your friends to do 
the fame. 

But many are prefled down by flill harder fuffer- 
ings than thofe that fpring from poverty and want, by 
menial affliflions, which unceafingly prey upon their 
vitals. Oh ! fpare fuch pining fufferers 1 Be kind to 
them ; endeavour to cheer them up, to comfort and 
to infpire them with hope, pour healing balfam into 
their wounds, and when you cannot eafe the preffure 
of their burthen, at leaft Ihed a fympathetic tear with 
them. But let thefe humane endeavours to relieve 
their mifery be guided by reafon and prudence. There 
\ are moments of pain in which all the arguments of 
^•philofophy are applied without fucceft ; and then /tm- 
der compaflion is frequently the only and greateft folace. 



There is a kJnd of forrow the foothing of which »( 
muft patiently' leave to the all-healing hand of time; 
there are fuft'erers to whom we can afford the greald 
relief by difcourfing with them on their misfortuno, 
and mourners of another clafs find comfort onlvii 
ibliiude ; there are alfo fituations in which onJy fina 
and manly remonftnmces, repeated exhortations, to 
roufe the drooping fpirit to have confidence, can he 
applied with fuccefs, — nay, there are (ituatiom ' 
which the defponding mind muft be torn fordblr d 
the brink of black defpair. But fomid judgment 
prudence only can teach us in every individuai cai^' 
which of thefe means we have to choofe. 

The unfortunate are about to affbciate with thoft 
that are in a fimilar fituation ; but inftead of rccdvi^ 
mutual confolation, they generally encreafc ihdr («• 
ferings and dtjedion by their complaints, and cento- 
quently flray deeper into the gloomy mazes of toelot- 
choly and defpair. I therefore warn all unfortuiaif 
fufferers to avoid contracting fuch connexions ; lod 
advife, when neither the arguments of reafon wfeli 
offer ihemfelves, nor amufeinents and diverfioo* ca 
render their fituation tolerable, to throw tbtBifc!»ci 
into the arms of an intelligent friend who is not cf i 
fentimental cail of mind, and in his company lobod 
their foul upon ihofe fubjedts which do nor iSai 
nourifhment to their grief. 

There are people who, upon any a£[]ifl:mg occafioa* 
are rather moro/e and quarrel/ome, nay oftentiinet ert» 
Pialidous than caji-dazun^ fo as to diftrefs innocent pen* 
pie when their affairs take an unfavourable turn. A 
noble and generous heart is mellowed by grief, ud 
even the mifanthrope who is provoked by advcrfc hue, 
if he be a good man in other refpedts, will indeed grow 
gloomy, referved, and, if his temper be ghen that 
way, now and then give vent to his impatience ; boi 
he will never premeditatedly transfer the load of hii 
formws to another, particularly when tutt fuffcrinK 
ire more than comxonly great. 
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Moft people have compaflion only for filent grief, 
and hate to hear loud complaints ; as perhaps they 
may feem to be intended to force them as it were to 
be moved to pity. 

ProteO: and defend the epprejfedy the negkfted and 
ferfccuied as far as prudence permits, and when you 
are certain that your taking their part will not do them 
more harm than good. This is not only our duty 
when we can afford them effeftive affiftance, and de- 
fend their charadler againft the poifonous tooth of 
flander ; but we ought alfo to make it a rule to dif- 
tinguifli filent merit, to honour and encourage the 
worthy man who is neglefted and treated with con- 
tempt in thofe circles in which rank, titles and wealth 
eclipfe innate worth, and the rattling blockhead and 
boafter filences the voice of the wife. Only give fuch 
a negle£led man an opportunity to join in the conver- 
fation, and you will be aftonifhed to fee in what a fa- 
vourable light he will appear, and what a powerful in- 
fluence the attention you pay tiim will have on his 
conduft. It has frequently grieved me to fee tJie neg- 
left with which the tutors and govemeffes in fome 
great houfes, poor country girls in the circles of ladies 
of fafhion, and the humble companions of fome titled 
or purfe proud fools, are treated by their patrons and 
patroneffes in fplendid circles ; and whenever fome 
kind attention on my part could contribute any thing 
to relieve fuch martyrs of arrogant and unfeeling pride 
from the painful fenfations of their unpleafant fitua- 
tion, I accounted it an honour to take notice of and 
to converfe with them, when they i#icre overlooked 
and negleded by every one. 

Envy and malice generally perfecute the favourite 
of fortune ; artful intrigue watches every opportunity 
to entangle him in her fnares and to deftroy his hap- 
pinefs ; but fcarcely is fuch a victim of envy entirely 
ruined, when every one, even his perfecutors, are 
ready to take his part : but this is generally the cafe 
Olily when not a ray of hope is left of his ever being 
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capable of riiing again. It (hould therefore feemti 
a man is not yet entirely unfortunate while he I 
fome enemies left. 

Of all the unfortunate fufierers whom this ' 
vorld contains, none are more to be pitied than ! 
as have involved ihemielves in a long ti:ain of gui 
adlions by a fmgle wrong ftep, fupprdfed all fenfci 
virtue, acquired a baneful habitude in doing 
loft all confidence in God and men, and all coun 
to return again to the path of virtue, or are, at la 
on the point of finking fo low. They have the ftfong- ^ 
eft claim upon our compaffion, becaufe they are de- 
prived of the only confolation that can fupport us in tbc 
grcateft misfortunes, namely, of the confcioufncfs of 
not having wantonly brought upon thtmfclves the cvilt 
under which they groan. Unfortunate people of (I" 
defcription deferve however not only our pity, but S 
alfo intifled to our fraternal indulgence and correSial 
andifit benot too late, to our (j^rt«rf. If we wered 
ways wife, forbearing and impartial enough to coaf' 
er how eafily the weak human heart is mllguided, h 
irrefiftible are violent paflions, a warm blood and ftJ 
ducing opportunities, under fame of which circum- 
ilances temptations to overleap the facred boundaries 
of virtue frequently prefent ; if we always refleQe^ 
how dazzling, alluring and inchanting is the e; 
appearance of many vices ; how often they c 
themfelves in the impofmg garb of philofophy, 
fucceed in fdcncing the internal voice of the bctt 
prmdpic by fophiftical arguments, and in that i 
how frequently but one wrong ftep is required g 
ally and imperceptibly to entice the victim of i 
delufions into the molt dreadful lab)Tinths ; if we 
but confider how frequently defpnndency or defp: 
occafioned by repeated blows of adverfe fate, can t 
the beft difpofed man into a villain and a crini 
how eafily we can provoke him by unjuft and i 
graceful miftruft and fufpicion really to affumc the i 
raQer which we falfely imputed to him ; if we I 
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would humbly refled upon ourfelves, fcrurinize our 
own heart, and confefs that in mod inftances nothing 
but the concurrence of the fame external and internal 
circumftances which occafioned bis fall would be re- 
quired to reduce us to a level with him ; we certainly 
fliould not judge fo feverely, nor boaft fo confidently 
of our virtues, which too often are nothing but the ef- 
feft of our temper, or the work of accident j but en- 
deavour to raife the fallen, and to fupport the ilumb- 
ling with fraternal kindnefs. I am indeed fenfible, 
that this is preaching to very little purpofe j however, 
my heart impels me to make a few obfervations on 
this fubjeft, and to requefl the patient attention of my 
readers to what I am about faying on this point. 

Nothing is lefs conducive to reclaim thofe that have 
flrayed from the path of virtue than cold moral fer- 
mom'zing. There are many, even among the mofl 
vicious, who can quote a great number of common 

{)lace fentences concerning the duties which they vio- 
ate ; but unfortunately the voice of paflion fpeaks with 
more eloquence than that of reafon. Therefore, if 
you be defirous of giving weight to the latter, you 
muft know the great art of dreffing your principles of 
virtue in a pleafmg garment, and thereby gain not 
only the underflanding, but the heart alfo, as well as 
tlie fenfibility of the perfon whom you want to cor- 
red J your diftion muft be warm, and if required, 
flowery, palpable, aflfeding and coercive; however, 
the perfon upon whom you wifti to make an impref- 
fion, muft alfo love and refped you, muft feel fome 
attachment for you, become infpired with enthufiafm 
for what is good and laudable, and at the fame time 
behold at no great diftance on the road which you in- 
tend to lead him, honour, pleafure and gratification. 
Your converlation and advice muft become neceflary 
to him. But you will never be capable of effefting 
this, if you appear before him as a proud and fevere 
preacher of rigid morals, become tedious to him by 
your cold fermons, teaze him by harping conftantly 
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on his pnd condnd, which cannot be undone, 2ni 
peatedly telling him how dilTerent his fituation woi 
have been from what it now is, if he had b'ftered b 
your advice. Nothing, moreover, is fo apt to reDder 
a man mean as public contempt, and the marfcj rf 
growing miitruft fbr his amendment. If you be fci 
oufly inclined to risclaim an erring friend, you msl 
treat him with gendeneTs, and (bow him, at lead a* 
temaily, that you entertain the bcfl hopes of hfm, ilat 
you expeft every thing from his excellent and taui^ 
ble refolutions, and give him to underftand, ikst wba 
he (hall be able once again to walk %vith firm fteps ta 
the path of virtue, he will be fafer from the lures 0/ 
temptauon than thofe that do not know the (fangcr. 
Let him fee when he aftually begins to mend,tlioagi 
he fiiould do it only rc!uCtanlly at firft, that yoarn- 
gard for him cncreafes every day. Never reprcach 
him, not even by diftant hints, «ith his former dera- 
tions, but appear to have eyes only for his prefent osw 
duft. As it is, however, no eafy talk 10 weanOBT- 
felves from vices which have ahcady become hahitiafi 
you mud not be furprifed to fee him relapfe now ffld 
then into his former errors ; and although you maft 
in fuch inllances redouble the energy of your rtmco- 
ftrances, and of all the means by which you eninx- 
our to reclaim him, yet you mufl not defpair of lot- 
ceeding at laft, nor difcourage your penitent friai- 
Let us finally believe, for the honour of mankinJ, 
that no perfon can fick fo low, or be cormpled Si 
completely, as to render it impoffible for us 10 &rt 
him by a judicious and zealous application of propti 
means. And you who live in the great world, jaJ 
are fo ready 10 banifh a man or a woman who hare 
degraded themfelves by fome fufpictoos or mean k- 
tion, or only rendered themfelves ridiculous, for cixr 
from your company, and to load them with (hamc 
and fconi, while hundreds frequent your circles who 
either commit the fame in private, or at leafl would 
do fo if circumftances permitted, conCJer, thai it w21 
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be put to your account if they fhould be feized by def- 
pair, gradually fink lower and lower, and being ex- 
cluded from all intercourfe with better families, affo- 
ciate with people in whofe company they grow mean« 
cr every day, and at laft are utterly ruined through 
your fault. 



CHAPTER XV. 



On our Condu^ in different Situations of Social Life. 



SECTION L 

We have, on various occafions, recommended pre- 
fence of mind and coolnefs of temper as cardinal re- 
quifites of all occupations and tranfaftions which oc« 
cur in Social Life ; but thefe qualities are in no in- 
ftance mor? neceflary than when we or others are in 
imminent danger. In critical cafes of that fort, fafety 
entirely depends on a prompt refolution. Therefore . 
fpend no time in ufelefs and idle talk when neceility 
requires you fliould aft. Command your too tender 
fenfibility, and groan and weep not when you ought 
to give aftual affiftance. Preferve your equanimity in 
all dangers, particularly in thofe or fire and water, in 
which we rifle lofing every thing when we lofe our re- 
coUeftion. This prefence of mind is of peculiar ad- 
vantage when we are attacked by robbers and bandit- 
ti. People of that fort being generally either fearful, 
or, when intoxicated by defpair, not fufficiently on 
their guard to be prepared for a ferious and regular 
refiftance, a refolute and cool man on thefe occa- 
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fions is a match for ten of fuch wretches as make ik 
attack. On fuch emergencies it is however necc& 
Tj to ponder well, whether defending ourfelves visk 
firearms or other weapons be iil;ely to do more bans 
ihan good ; whether it be advifable to call for affiJl- 
ance, or palTively to fubinit to our fate, to refift or 
give way to fuperiour numbers, and to fave our life by 
facriftcing our property. It is impoflible to point oul 
general rules which are applicable in all indiviJua/ in- 
rtances of that nature ; you will however find ii ufc- 
ful frequently to reflect that you may happen at ODC 
time or another, to be involved in fuch critical feu3- 
tions, and to confider on the propereft: means to lar- 
tricate yourfelf on fuch emergencies. I would aUb 
advife ail parents to converfe frequently with ihdrcl^ 
dren on fuch incidents, to alk ihetn how they wocii 
ad: in cafe of danger ; and to involve them occaiiai- 
atly in trifling embarralTracnts of that nature, ill onJo 
to ufe them to prefence of mind, and to give them an 
opportunity of praiSIfmg the rules of prudence which 
they have taught them. 

§ II. I now beg leave to oiTer fome obfervatioai on 
our conduct upon Travels and towards TratfUtri. 

Prudence requires, previous to our ferting out Up- 
on our travels, that we ihould fufficiently inform onr- 
felves either from books or by oral iiiftru£l:Ion, of the 
road we intend taking, as well as of every thing wc 
have to obferve, to fee, and to avoid at the diifcrent 
places through v\hich out way leads, and to intnnre 
minutely after the unavoidable expL=nces with wtiiefc 
our journey will be attended, left we fliould be iinpoj- 
ed upon, involved in diflrds, or nc^left to fee many 
things that are worthy our notice. 

A well informed man who is poficfrcd of fomc tal- 
ents, a good charafter, and polillied niamiLrs, has no 
occafion for fuch a number of letters of recommeiMb- 
tion as moft travellers of the common clafs general' 
ly take with thcin. He will lind means ofliiu 
itig /umfelf in aU ^hces w iiNvW.Vif,t, VwVqmx 
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troublefome to others. It may fometimes happen that 
we are introduced either by letters of recommendation, 
or through fome other means, to two perfons who Hve 
at enmity with each other. It will therefore be pru- 
dent in every traveller, on arriving at a ftrange place, 
not to fpeak of his connexions in thofe houfes where 
he is admitted, until he be fufficiently informed of 
fuch trifling circumftances, but to hint occafionally, 
that his being a ftranger inclined him not to take any 
part in fuch difierences. 

Travellers are very apt to mifcalculate the expen- 
fes with which their journey will be attended j I ad- 
vife you therefore, after having computed the fum 
which you fliall want, to add not only one third more, 
but alfo to take care that your property be addreffed 
to a fafe man of bufinefs in every principal town 
through which you are to pafs, or to provide other 
means of being prepared againft unforefeen accidents. 

In Germany it is more neceffary for a traveller than 
in any other country, to be particularly upon his guard 
when he has occafion to change gold, becaufe of the 
numberlefs different coins which are in circulation, as 
the inkeepers and poftmafters are very apt to give 
ftrangers money in exchange of which they can make 
no ufe at the next ftage. 

In many parts, efpecially in the interiour of the Ger- 
man empire, you travel as cheap and almoft as quick 
as with poft horfes, if you hire hackney horfes ; where- 
as in others it is better to travel in poft chaifes. In 
the former cafe I would not advife you to travel in 
your own carriage ; it being at leaft very feldom ad- 
vantageous. There are, however, countries in which 
travelling on horfeback is the eafieft and moft ufefui 
way, and others in which travelling is performed beft 
by walking. People of a certain rank are ufed to trav- 
el day and night, without flopping on the road. This 
indeed is very proper, if they wifh to fave the heavy 
cxpences of the inns, are obliged to haften as much 
as poffible to arrive at the place of thqir d^CAtc^\\OTL^«. 
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if they be already intimately acquainted wHh the plac 
es through which they are travelling. But in all oih* 
er cafes it is throwing away money to no purpofe, a 
rhe names of the places through which they are poA- 
ing, is the only knowledge ihey can gather, aii acqui- 
htion which they may attain eafier and at a cheaper 
rate at the fire fide. 

If you are really dcfirous of encreafing your kncntl. 
edge of men and countriesj mixing with people of all 
ranks is abfolutely necclfary. People of a gooJ edu- 
cation refemble each other pretty much in iBofl: Eu- 
ropean dates and capitals, but the niultitude> and par- 
ticularly the middhng clafles can alone afford us a car- 
reft notion of the manners of the countr)', and gite ui 
the only true ftandard by which we can judge of ik 
degree of culture and illumination. 

TravelUng requires patience, courage, good he- 
mour, and oblivion of all domeftic cares. TravcUere 
muft be alfo capable of bearing cheerfully trifling mS- 
fortunes, difKcullies, bad weather and the like. TTlt* 
is particularly neceflary if we travel in company ; for 
nothing is more difagrecable and provoking ibin to 
be locked up in a coach with a perfon who n mult 
and morofe, foams and frets at the leaft misfortoDC. 
groans at accidents which cannot be remedied, and 
defires to have in every little inn as much convnii- 
ence, comfort and tranquility as he enjoys at home. 

Travelling renders us fociable j we get acquainiaJ, 
and in a certain degree iniimatc wiih people Mhoni 
othenvifewe probably fiiould not have chofeu forconv- 
panions, which can produce no bad confequenccs it 
we carefully avoid putting too much confidence io 
thofe ftrangers we meet on the road, Icii we niouU 
be taken in by adventurers and knavK. 

People who are in the habit of travelling much or 
are vifiied frequently by traveller?, and have no vctr 

f;ood memor)-, are in danger of uictung often with 
onic old acquaintance whofe name and circuniftaa- 
ccs ihey cannot recollect, and by treating him is an 
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Utter ftrangcr, are fufpefted of pride. The only meand 
t>f preventing fuch difagreeable dilemmas, is to keep 
a journal and to perufe it frequently. 

I would not advife my readers to travel under a bor** 
rowed name, as this is frequently attended with difa^ 
greeable confequences ; and befides, it is very rarely 
Wceflary or ufeful to obferve fuch an incognito. 
- Many travellers are fond of making their boafts of 
fpending a greaf deal of money, and of drdSing in a 
iplendid ftyle* This, however, is a foolifii vanity, and 
for which they muft pay dearly at the inns, without 
receiving more for their money than the modeft trav* 
eller. No one recollects the ftranger who has lavifli*' 
ed away his money to no purpofe when he is gone, 
and no more can be obtained of him. Prudence, hoW'* 
ever, requires that a traveller fhould be dreffed like a 
gentleman, deport himfelf neither too proudly nor too 
numbly, difplay neither too much wealth nor pretend 
to be poor, becaufe this will only ferve to induce peo- 
ple to take him for a filly blockhead who is on his 
fird excurfion, and coniequently may eafily be cheat« 
ed, or for a wealthy man whofe purfe promifes a rich 
harveft, or for an adventurer againfl whom they muft 
be on their guard, and who muft take up with indif<* 
ferent accommodation. 

Confult eafe and conveniency in your travelling 
drefs ; for an uncomfortable drefs renders us impa* 
tient and peevifh, and is alfo extremely fatiguing. 

Be not parfimonious in trifling matters ; and in pzr* 
ticular behave not niggardly to the poftilions. They 
will inform their fuCceffors at the next flage of your 
liberality, you will be forwarded with more difpatch, 
and reap many advantages from it. 

When you travel to fome watering place for the 
fake of your health, or to amufe and to exhilarate 
Vourfelf, you ought to bury all your cafes in oblivion^ 
fendeavour at lead to forget every thing that can make 
you ill tempered and uneafy. Drop all ferious corre- 
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fpondence, fhun all bufmcfs which requires exertM^ 
and provide yourfelf with as much money as will i 
ble you to join in any innocent amufements. If 
be prudent yoa will carefully avoid gaming, w!ud 
ought to be baniflied for ever from ali tt-atering pbct^ 
and (hould never become a. favourite amufemenl bat 
with tliofe only whofe mind is dellJtute of all nobis 
refources. In watering places every one ought to con- 
tribute towards banifliing all troublefome reJlniS 
from fecial circles, and towards preferving dftronm 
and politenefs. In fuch piac-s, particularly if ihe nui& 
ber of ftrangers be but fmall, many of thofe confidera- 
tions and rules of prudence we fubmit to in dril iff; 
muft be waved, tolerance and unanimity mull pienil, 
and all party fpirit mud be carefully fuppreffed. We 
live there entirely for innocent gratification and plo- 
fure, and on returning to our family refumc agaia tLs 
port which the ftate has intruded to us. 

The pollmafters, oftlers and poftillions on ihcc* 
tinent are notorious for their rudenefs. Their nfr 
dud depends, ho^vever, entirely on the behaviour o( 
the traveller. A ferious and dignified deponmeat, 
and where it is applicable a kind word generally pn> 
duces a good effed upon that clafs. 

When the carriage has received any damage, tit 
workmen in the towns and villages generally league 
with the poftillion to exaggerate it, in order to exttat 
money from the traveller. 1 vcould therefore ad^-ife 
you on fuch occasions, to examine the damage yoia- 
ielf, or to caufe it to be examined by a faithful fa- 
vant, before you give orders to have it repaired. 

The poftillions are generally bribed by the innkeep- 
ers to recommend certain inns and hotels to the mv- 
ellers, which however are neither the beft nor the 
cheapeft. It is therefore prudent not to rtly upon 
fuch recommendations, but to inquire carefully of fome 
creditable people where the beft and nioft reaf<Mubk 
accotnmodatioa may be bad. 
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Nothing IS more warming and innocent in cold 
\veather than fometimes drinking a little vinegar of 

wine. 

Travellers fhould give ftrift orders to their fervants 
not to fuffer the poftillions who are to ride the horfes 
back to the laft ftaee to take any thing with them that 
belongs to the carnage, which is a common practice 
on the Continent, and frequently attended with flop- 
page on the road, and fometimes caufes the mod dan- 
gerous accidents. The drivers are alfo in the habit 
of paffing the turnpikes with the confent of the receiv- 
ers without paying the toll, under the pretence of fav- 
ing time, or offering to pay it for you ; but you may 
be certain that at the next ftage they will charge you 
as much again as you would have paid had you dif- 
charged it yourfelf. 

The poftillions are ufed to drive wjth great vehe- 
mence through all towns and villages ; a cuftom which 
is of no fmall benefit to the traveller, and therefore 
ought by no means to be objected to ; for if the poft- 
chaife fhould be damaged, it will not be capable of. 
refifting the violent joftling on the pavement, and break 
where afliftance is nearer at hand than on the high 
road ; and if it can bear the violent motion in die 
ftreets, you have juft reafon to hope for arriving fafely 
in it to the end of your journey. 

Prudence requires that travellers fhould bargain for 
the price of the work before they have any thing re- 
paired on the road, as mofl workmen are apt to im- 
pofe upon flrangers, and are commonly fupported in 
their extravagant demands by the poftillions. 

The beft means which an innkeeper can apply to get 
many cuftomers and to gain money, is to be civil, 
moderate in his charges, attentive to the wants of his 
guefts, and not given to idle curiofity. But as all peo- 
ple of that clafs are not in poffefTion of thefe qualities, 
the traveller who is not inclined to fuflfer himfelf to be 
impofed upon, to be teazed with troublefome quef- 
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tions, or fo be negligently attended, has no other a« 
pedient left than to arm himfelf with patience and te 
(juarrel as httle as poflible. 

When you come the firft time to an inn, it will 
fonielimes be advantageous to you to give the raafter 
of it caufe to hope that you will frequently alight r 
his houfe, as this may prompt him to be more ujd!?- 
rate in his charges, and to recommend himfelf to ycm. 

When the mafter demands an exorbitant price for 
the commodities you have had in liis houfe, and itftd- 
€s making any deduftion, it will be of no ufe to de- 
mand a fpecilied account of ever)M!idividual ailitle, 
unlefs the impofition fiiould amount to a fum offucb 
magnitude as to render it neceffary for your complain- 
ing to the magiftrates ; for in that cafe he will alwayi 
contrive to add fomething more for his troublf, ara 
who would contend with fuch a knave about the ptw; 
of provifions ? In houfes where wine is fold, the tsaf- 
ter will always tell you that the beer is very indifa- 
ent if you alk for it ; the beft way therefore wiJ! bcio 
alk for both if you wi/h to drink beer. 

In mofl of the inferJour inns on the Coniinew the 
(loves are left unrepaired, to render the apartmoiK 
fmokey, that the gaells may order the wood -wliichllM 
been put in, and for which they rauft pay, to be tak- 
en out again ; the beds are too fhort, and covcreJ 
with blue linen to prevent the dirt from being fcen. 
In the former cafe, the beft expedient is to di'fire 70H 
may have no fire at all ; and to prevent the latter in- 
convenience, travellers will do well to carry their cwd 
linen with them. 

The innkeepers generally alk the traveller, what he 
wifhes to have for dinner or fupper ? This howereri* 
a trick by which you rauft not fuffer yourfelf to be 
impofed upon ; for if you, for inftance, order a chick- 
en or an omelet, you muft pay for that di(h and 
ordinary meal betides, 'fhe beft way is to <r ' 
nothing but juft what is in the houl'e, or dreflc 
ready. 1 alfo advjfe my readers when truvelUo] 
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the Cootment, not to alk in great inaa for foreign 
wines, but to demand only common table wiue, as 
moft of ihofe that are vended under a foreign name 
are notfung etfe but a dear poifon. It is iUfo by far 
inore preferable to dine at the table d'/joU than in pri- 
;rate, as in the latter cafe, the traveller mufi generally 
pay for two meals inftead of one. 
, In the inns, the mailers of which being licenfed to 
let out pofthorfes, the traveller muft frequently wait 
an unrealonable time till he can get the dmner which 
he has ordered. And it will be fcarcely fervcd up 
when the poftlllion blows his hom, to inform you that 
the horfes are ready, and prefles you to be gone. This 
however is nothing but a trick of the poitmafler, who 
wants you to eat little and to pay for a complete meal. 
J would therefore advife )'ou not to be in too great a 
hurry, nor to mind the prefiing rem on (trances of the 
poftillion, but to take your time in finiftung your 
jneal. 

When poftmafters. In countries where no good poft 
regulation is introduced, atiempt to force more liorfes 
upon you than are necefiary, either under the pretence 
of the roads being bad, or your coach being too heavy» 
you will gain very little by expo{tutation,or by infifU 
ing upon your right of being forwarded in the fame 
manner in which you came t for thefe people know 
very well that a traveller will rather fubmit to a fmall 
impofition than be detained by complaining to the 
poftmafter-general. As the addition of one or more 
horfes, however, will be of confequence on all fuc- 
ceeding ftages, poflniafters who are rather more ci\Tl 
than this fet of people in geneiiil are, will offer you a 
certificate that this is to have no influence on the prof- 
ecution of your journey. But 1 would advife you not 
to truft to that affertion ; fbr fuch a paper will be of 
po ufe on tlie next Rage, and you will be obliged to 
take juft as many horfes as you had on your arrivaL 
The belt expedient in fuch cafes is, either to make 
friends of the oilier and the poftillion who is lo ins^ 
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you, by giving them an additiona] gratuity, or 
for one or two horfes more, withoui fufftring 
to be put to the carriage. 

People who travd on horfeback, either with orj 
out a iervant, mull not leave the care of their 

entirely to the fervants of the inns where tliey 

but either themfelves look after them or order th« 
attendants to fee that the horfes be put up in a dry 
and clean flable, well fed and properly cleaned. 

Were I not afraid of growing too tedious, I could 
add many more very ufeful rules for travellers ; as fof 
indance, that they muft take particular care DOf lo 
fpoil hired or borrowed horfes, that on going on laig 
journies tliey muft ride (lowly when fetiing out, atid 
check their horfe's pace when they come near the place 
where they intend flopping, &c. Though thefe and 
fimilar rules be pretty generally known ; yet manj 
people who have learnt to fit well on horfeback, and 
to break horfe^ know little or nothing of thefe prac- 
tical rules neceffary for travelling, from their n« be* 
ing taught at the riding fchools. 

Walking is, undoubtedly, for a vigorous :ind htal- 
thy man the pleafanteft mode of travelling. We cD- 
joy the beauties of nature, can mix with all clalTcsof 
people without being known, can learn what we odw 
erwife fliould not experience ; we are free from all 
troublefome reftraint, can choofe the finefl weather 
and the beft roads, flop when and where we pkafe; 
the conftitulion is invigorated ; we have a keen appe- 
tite and enjoy found flecp, when hunger feafons oor 
meals, and fatigue has wearied our limbs ; and can 
cafily accommodate ourfelves lo common fare or xa 
indifferent couch. I have repeatedly roved ia tbk 
manner through fevtral circles of Germany, and 
amongft others got more familiarly acquainted with ibc 
German Paradife, the beautiful Palatinate, wher * 
have fpent four happy years in exploring and cnj 
ing the heavenly fcenes which that charming cot 
offers to the pedeflrian. I have nevertheWs 



Lced that this mode of travelling is attended with fome 
if&culties. The firll inconvenience it prefents for a 
raveller is, iiis being thereby prevented from provld- 
ng himfelf with a fufEcient ftock of cloaths, books 
nd other ufeful and neceffary articles. However, a 
raveller can remedy this in fome degree, by caufing 
art of his luggage to be carried after him by a port- 
r, and fending the reft by the ftage waggon before 
im to the principal places where he intends pafhng 
hrough. A fecond inconvenience attending this mode 
if travelling is raore difagreeable than the former. It 
leing rather an uncommon phenomenon to fee a gen- 
leman travelling on foot ; as it excites the curiolity 
f the multitude, and the innkeepers know not how 
) treat him. If fuch travellers be better drefled than 
x>mmoa pedeftrians are, they are thought to be fuf- 
jicious people, adventurers or mifers ; they are atten- 
ively watched, and every where inquifitively exam- 
ned : in a word, they are looked upon as a fingular 
brt of beings : Whereas if ihey appear in a mean 
;arb, they are treated like wandering journeymen, 
luartered in dirty garrets and beds, or are always ne- 
ceflitated to (late at large why they do not travel in a 
chaife or on horfeback. On travels of this kind the 
bciety of an intelligent and cheerful friend is particu- 
larly agreeable. 

Truu not to peafants when they direfV you to bye 
paths, affuring you that they are nearer than the com:- 
non road. Thefe people in general are entirely guid- 
sd by prejudices and a ftrong predilcflion for old cuf- 
toms, and always walk the fame road which their ta- 
hers and grandfathers ufed to take, without taking 
my trouble of examining whether they were wrong 
Dr right in doing fo. 

When you have long jounues to make on foot, a 

Slafs of water on fetting out in the morning, and a 
. ilh of coffee and fome bread and butter after two 
IQur's walk, will prove very wholefome and rdrclli- 
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ing. A glafs of wine now and then will do y< 
hariu ; but every kind of fpirits will make youi 
iittigued and (letpy. 

ll is not advirable to reft under a tree within a 
dillance of ihe high road j for at fuch places be| 
are ufed to reft and leave vermin. 

Travellers on foot fliould never be without 
leaft not without a good ftick. 

Having faid already fomething on the condm 
wards travellers in a former chapter, I ftiaU only 
at prefenl the following obfcrvations : In the 
times we have reafon to be on our guard zgain 
gers, on account of the great number of adv4 
and knaves who find means of introducing theinfcKo 
every where under the denomination of traveUcn, in- 
truding upon our time, and endeavoui-ing to pbat it 
our heart the feeds of difconteni, with a viewoftnd- 
icaiing thofe ineftimable bklTings accruing (rom at 
thrice happy countrj-. On the other hand, we ought 
to treat kindly thofe ftrangers who do not inuiie, 
but are recommended to us by perfons on whofcboo- 
our and integrity we can rely, and who, tberdbrc, 
have a ftrong claim to our protedion and afliftanrg, 
to our kindnefs and undifleiiibled poHieneft. and bj 
thus deportuigourfelves wc do credit to iheconfidcaa 
repofed in us by our correfpondents. 

§ 111. Wc (hall now make a few remarks CO coo- 
verfation with drunken people. Wine chetxs the bean 
of man, and while this medicine is ufed in a modcT' 
ate manner, and applied as a mean to roufe in gioom) 
hours the natural good humour, which can never oa* 
tirely fori'ake the mind of an honell and worthy mao, 
and to eafc the burthen of domestic cares, I have noth- 
ing to objeft againft its ufe, but muft rather confiels 
that I experimentally know the cheering and fiuaiive 
cSeQ. of this incomparable medicine. Yet 
can be more difgufting to a fenlible man^ 
Oght of a rational bdng depriving himfelf of 
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of his intelledls by too copious draughts of that exhil- 
arating beverage. 

The effeds of wine upon the minds of men vary 
confiderably according to the natural difpolition. Some 
are rendered extremely merry by their libations ; oth« 
ers uncommonly tender, benevolent and frank ; others 
melancholy, drowfy and referved ; fome extremely 
communicative, and others quarrelfome. You will do 
well to avoid all opportunities of meeting with drunk- 
en people of the latter clafs. But if this be {mpradU* 
cable, a prudent, indulgent, and civil condud will 
generally enable you to manage them pretty well, par* 
ticularly if you refrain from contradifting them. I 
need not caution my readers againft relying on prom- 
ifes made to them by drunken people ; or exhort their 
taking particular care to avoid drinking too much, 
when they are fenfible they lofe all command over 
themfelves when intoxicated ; nor need I prove its be- 
ing ungenerous to take advantage of the helplefs (late 
of a drunken perfon, to draw promifes or fccrets from 
him, or that we ought not to tranfad ferious bufinefs 
with people who have taken a glafs too much-»-aU 
this being obvious. 

§ IV. I now beg leave to fay a few words on giving 
advice. When fom^perfon begs you to give him 
your advice^ you oiignt to ponder well whether it be 
your duty to tell him your mind frankly, and whether 
he confults you ferioufly ? Should he a(k your opin- 
ion, when he has previoufly determined how to afl:, 
or confult you for no other purpofe than-to be flatter- 
ed and admired, you can do no better than pofitively 
decline giving him your opinion. We muft fufficient- 
ly know our people if we ^fh not to trouble ourfelves 
on their account to no purpofe, or to avoid n^eeting 
with an ungrateful return. A man of good breeding 
and politenefs will always find means to decline fuch .^. 
a requeft in a civil manner. It is particularly danger-* »^ 
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On the other hand you ought not to a(k for advict, 
nor to care for the opinion of others when you are de- 
termined to zQ. up to your own judgment, and i 
en only to the voice of applaufe. 

§ V. I have frequently obferved, that fome j 
particularly ladies, fliow themfelves very much t 
advantage in dancing. When the blood is heated, na- 
fon often lofes her dominion over fenfuality, and vari- 
ous fons of bad difpofttions are then difplayed. Be 
therefore on your guard on fuch occafions. Dancmg' 
produces a kind of intoxication, in which we are ^ery 
apt to ftiow ourfelvcs in our natural colours. Happy 
is the man who has no need to diflemble on fuch oc- 
cafions. 

I (hall here omit any rules for dancing ; as pet^ 
who have had a good education will not want tha 
and praeVicaliy know they mud pay proper attenul 
to the rules of the dance ; thai it is unbecoming^ 
pufh themfelves forward before their turn ; that uxf 
mud not fqueeze the hands of a lady as if they were 
made of wood, nor drag their partners rudely aioDg 
the room, &c. Thefe and funilarobfervationswooU 
be entirely ncedlefs, were it not that many young n 
lay the foundation of their temporal happinefs, or nu 
in, by obferving or neglecting fuch trifling t * ^~ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



On Converfaiion with the Greats the Powerful and the 

Rich. 



SECTION I. 

We fliould be unjuft, were we to maintain that all 
princes, all great and rich people are indifcriminately 
infeAed with thofe faults which render many of their 
number unfociable, cold, imfit for fnendfhip and difE- 
cult to be properly treated in Social Life ; it is how- 
ever no calumny if we affert, that few people of that 
clafs are entirely free from thefe defeats. They are 
generally neglefted in their education, corrupted by 
flatterers from their infancy, and fpoiled by thofe that 
are about them. As their fituation places them be- 
yond the reach of many wants and neceflities, and • 
confequently, they are rarely reduced to perplexities 
and diftrefs, they have no opportunity of learning how 
much need man has of the afliflance of others, how 
difficult many troubles of this life are if we muft bear 
their whole weight alone, how fweet it is to meet with 
fympathizing and compaf&onate minds, and how im- 
portant it is to fpare others, that we in time of need 
may be fupported by their affiftance. They obtain 
no knowledge of their own defeds and failings, be- 
caufe thofe that attend them, are prevented through 
fear or hope of making them fenfible of the unfavour- 
able impreflions which they produce. They are led 
to look upon themfelves as beings of a higher clafs, 
who are defigned by nature to command and to rule, 
and think that the inferiour clafles are doomed to pay 
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homage to their egodrtn and vanity, to endure all ihcr 
capricious whims, and flatter their wild fancies. Ws 
inuft regulate our conduft towards the majority of tbt 
great and the rich according to the fuppofition tlw 
mod of them refemble this picture. 

§ II. Wiien we converre with the great and (he 
rich, we mull carefully confider whether we Wiini ihnr 
affiftance and protection, or not ? "Whether we depend 
on them, or are free ? In the former cafe prudence 
teaches us not to futFer ourfelvcs to be guided entire. 
ly by the iinpulle of our heart, but rather to fuffer 
Iiifiing injuries with patience than to give vent to our 
refentment, to fpeak the truth with great caulioo, and 
to accommodate ourfelves to their whims and fiogu- 
larities as much as probity will permit. A firm and 
honed man will not however carry this pliancy (b br 
as to become a mean llairerer of their follies and victt 
Yet many trifling circumftances, and the fine mixtwr 
of charailers, frequently ch:uigc our relation to At 
great and the rich ; for which reafon I {hall leave il 
to the judgment of my readers to determine, which cf 
the fublcquent rules are moft applicable and neccfiii^ 
to be obferved in their indinduai fituations. 

§ III. The following general rule is applicable to 
all inflances and fituations ; Intrude not upon ibt 
great and rich it you be defirous to avoid bdof de- 
fpifed by them ! Importune them not with requefti 
for yourfelf and oihers, left they fliould grow tired of 
you and fhun ycur company. Rather let your focie- 
ty be couned by them ! Be parfimonious in your 
tendance upon them; yet without letting than 
that this b done intentionally. 

§ IV. Attempt not making others believe, thai 
are on an iniimaie looting with the great, and 
their particular confidence, nor make an oflecl 
difplay of the ir.tiuence which you exercife over _ 
If fuch a connexion render you happy, prudence 
you enjoy that happinefs filenily. There are 
who aie aasious to make others believe they 
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triore greatnefs, influence and authority than they re- 
ally do. They introduce into their houfes the luxury 
of the great and the rich to the inevitable ruin of their 
profperity, or intrude themfelves into their circles, 
where they aft a pitiful part, are fcarcely looked at, 
and have no pleafure, while they entirely ncglefk more 
inftruftive and fweeter converfation, and drive away 
their beft friends and wife men. The greateft mifers 
fometimes fpare no expence» when they have an op- 
portunity of being admitted to great houfes, and ftint 
themfelves for months, to give now and then an en- 
tertainment to fome great man who is not fenfible of 
their facrifice, feels not the fmalleft emotion of grati- 
tude, perhaps is tired to death in their company, laughs 
inwardly at the awkwardnefs of his foolifli entertain^ 
er, and in a fortm'ght fcarcely recollefts his name« 
Others are proud to imitate the contemptible and cor- 
rupt manners of the great, and to copy their proud 
condefcention, their bufy idlenefs, their ruinous diili* 
pation, their aifefted importance, their vadn promifes^ 
their filly difcourfes, thdr duplicity and boafting, theiiT 
contempt of their mother tougue, their faulty flile, 
nay even their ridiculous grimaces, cuftoms and de- 
fefts, their ftammering and lifping, their rudenefs to 
their inferiours, their afFefted fickhnefs, their bad econ- 
omy, their ftupid whims and glaring abfurdities. With 
fuch people it is the bed proof of the goodnefs of 
their aftions if they can fay : " All people of rank and 
fafhion aO: thus !" as if that could juftify the commif- 
fion of a folly ! Be felf-confiftent ! Deny neither your 
principles, your rank, nor your ^ucation, and you 
will be refpefted by people of all claffes. 

§ V, Truft not the friendly looks of all great peo- 
ple, nor flatter yourfelf to have attained the higheft 
pinnacle of happinefs when My Lord fmiles gradoufly, 
(hakes you by the hand with feeming cordiality, and 
condefcends to call you his dear friend. He wants, 
perhaps, your afliftance iS that moment, and will treat 
you with contempt, at lead with coldnefs, when that 
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moment is paft. Perhaps his fmile has no meaning i( 
all, and he changes his looks as other people Ihift thta 
tirefs. Be cautious how you rely upon people of ihac 
fort J be not too lamiliar with them, but never ncg!<C 
paying them that external civility and refpeft whki 
you owe to their rank, how condefcending foeverthn 
ihould be to you. They will, fooner or later, take* 
into their mind to make you fenfible of your diDance, 
or negle£t you, becaufe another humble friend hai fo- 
perfceded you» and this will only expofe you topaii^ 
ful humiliation, which prudence will teach you to 
avoid. 

§ VI. Overflep not the limits of true honour in 
your complaifance to the great man who can ntake 
your fortune. A poor or humble youth who exptdi 
to rife by the afiiftance of a powerful and great pan, 
is frequently exercifed with ftrong temptations tocoint 
the favour of his artful valet or of his defpolic mi 
trefs', this, however, is very often attended withifae 
moft fatal confequences. Such favourites cannot al- 
ways maintain their influence, and involve thdr ciw- 
tures in their own ruin. But even if they ihouU, dx 
greateft advantages you can obtain by paying faomaee 
to fuch wretches, are too dearly bought by lofiDg & 
efteem of ail wife and good men ; which generally i* 
the cafe. The firait road, on the contrary, leads v&- 
out difappointment, if not to fplendid, ac Icafl to lift- 
ing fuccefs. 

§ VII. Let not the gods of the earth induce yew t» 
perform mean and dL'graceful fervices ; but be cau- 
tious how you oblige them ; as they are apt to forget 
the greateit facrifices. 

Above all things be careful not to fuffer yourfdf to 
be involved by them in dangerous affairs. They ire 
much accuftomed to fuch condud, and when iheua- 
deriaking mifcarries to caufe the whole blame tod^ 
volve upon us, and to abandon us emirdy to 
bad confequences of fuch fifiiurc. 
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Suffer them not to intruft you with their fecrets ; 
for they only fpare the man who knows of their priv- 
ate concerns, while they cannot do without his aflifl- 
ance ; but they fear him and endeavour to Ihake him 
off as foon as they can^ though it ihould be evident 
that he is incapable of making a bad ufe of that fupe- 
riority and of their confidence. 

§ VIIL In general it is not advifable for a prudent 
man to rely upon the gratitude and promifes of rich 
and great people. Therefore, facrifice nothing for 
them. They are not fenfible of the value of fuch lac- 
rifices, and imagine they have a right to expeft fuch 
a tributary homage from other people for the protec- 
tion they grant them, or the gracious looks they con- 
•defcend to honour them with, or fufped their origin 
nating in fooliih and interefled views. Make them 
no prefents ; for this is as ufelefs as it would be to let 
a drop of coftly balfam fall into a pail of turbid water* 

I alfo advife you not to lend money to the great^ 
nor to borrow of them. In the former cafe they look ' 
iipon their creditors as ufurers, and as people who 
muft think it an honour to ferve My Lord with part 
of their property ; smd when they are negle&ful in 
difcharging their debt, which is moftly the cafe, from 
their generally expending more and being lefs regular 
in their economical concerns than they ought to be ; 
you will find it very difEcult and troublefome to ob- 
tain juflice againft them, befides drawing, perhaps^ 
the hatred of a powerful party upon yourfelf. And 
when you borrow money of them, you run the rilk of 
becoming their flave in numberlefs inftances. 

§ IX. Forbear contributing any thing that will add 
to the corruption of them or their children, or increafe 
the depravity of their morals. Flatter them not.— 
Avoid nourUhing their pride, luxury, vanity and pro- 
penfity to fooliih and voluptuous pleafures ! Difguife 
not your fentiments to ingratiate yourfelf with them. 
Never conceal truth, bnt fpeak it frankly, however 
bitter it be, Be open without bemg rude. Proted 
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innocence when it is opprefled by the great and wcaU 
thv, and defend calumniated probiiy againft thtar falb* 
ioi'iable (lander ; yet be careful of doing it raflily, anJ 
in a tone which might provoke the enemies of fufier^ 
ing virtue ftill more, and confequently prove deflruc* 
live to your own peace and happinefs. As far as pni. 
dence permits, fupport the wiflies, the chara£ter aai 
ihe jufl requefts of thofe that are too poor, too Umidt , 
loo modeft or too much opprefled, and of too Iowa 
rank, to venture the approach to palaces of the gnat. 
It is aftonifhing what a powerful cffed the words of a 
fenfible and generally refpefled man can produce upon 
people of this clafs, how much their vanity is flalloed , 
by the attention (hewn to them by men of ackomr* | 
ledged merit, and how Itrongly they can be iufluac- I 
ed by them. 

§ X. Be careful not to fpeak to them cf plane ml | 
projefts of the fuccefs of which you are not pcrf^ I 
certain; for Ihould they engage in undertakingi a i 
fuch a nature upon your recommendation, and tail ii 
the execution, ihey will generally impute the bbiai ' 
to you. ' 

We cannot in general be too careful in our ditcoar* 
fes with them. Therefore, when you are in their ptrf* 
ence, refrain from at! cenfure of other people and fr«i 
indulging in ridicule. They are not indeed diiplt-af- 
ed to hear fuch remarks, but the confequencei are fre» 
quently very difagreeable. Firft of all, we di^rade 
ourfelves and others in their eyes by fuch malidoitf 
obfen-ations ; they laugh, indeed, at our farcafinj,biit 
hate ihe man who ridicules others, and fpies out ibe 
faults of his neighbours, becaufe they are confcious of 
their ov.-n manifold defects, notwithftandirij tlit- paJni 
they take to palliate them, and are very vi^: ■ 
hend that the afperfer in courie of lime will 
fliafis of his ridicule againit thcmfolves. l; ■ i i 
be feared that they occafionally will make ui'c of j 
name in relating our witty remarks lo otbers, | 
thereby involve us in uiany dangerous quarrcli. 
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-' nally, we fometimes know not whether the temporal 
^happinefs of thofe againft whom we.raife unfavoura- 
t: ble prejudices in the mind of fome great and wealthy 
^ man, depend not entirely on the latter, and we then 
" Ihall too late repent of our inconfideration, on finding 
^ that a word which efcaped us without any bad inten- 
^' lion has made a deep impreflion, and after a long in« 
' : interval produced the moft lamentable confequences. 
{ The praife which we beftow upon others in our con- 
iferfation with the great and wealthy, generally makes 
Ao lading impreflion upon their unfeeling hearts, but 
what we fay to their difadvantage takes firm root and 
f fixes in their memory. 

We ought to be particularly careful of not cenfur** 
' . ing people of their rahk and fituation in their prefence^ 
Ahhough the great and wealthy very feldom mutual- 
ly love each other, in confequence of their being fre- 
quently divided by various paflions, yet they do not 
fike to hear the privileged favourites of fortune difre« 
fpeftfully mentioned in their prefence. As for the reft, 
ihe great and Wealthy expeft to be agreeably enter- 
tained and kept in a cheerful humour ; if you value 
their favour^ gratify that dcfire in an innocent man- 
ner ; but never demean yourfelf to become a buffoon 
who muft divert them by your antic tricks whenever 
they pleafe, and who dares not to fpeak of ferious ful>* 
jefts in their prefence. 

§ XL The hearts of the great are frequently taint- 
ed with jealoufy and miftruft. The majority of them 
entertain the erroneous idea, that the reft of mankind 
are leagued againft them. For this reafon they arc 
frequently difpleafed to fee thofe that are fubjea to 
them contra£k bonds of intimate friend (hip. reople 
who need not to care for the great, may follow the 
impulfe of thdr heart in choofing their friends, and 
no man of honour will negleft a dear friend out of a 
fervile complaifarice to fome proreftor and patron, 
nor repel a worthy man wliQ offers hinj his friend^ 

S . 
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fliip ; yet thofe that Uve at court or in the pal 
the great, fhould be extremely careful in ihe C 
oi thdr connexions and confidents, as well as c 
companies which they frequent, particularly in i 
times in which party fpirit raees in a moll alaramj I 
degree, when many an honeft and innocent nuntl 
involved in the ruin of his connexions, althouj;bhel 
neither approved nor adopted their political principle. I 

§ XII. Many great people are peculiarly dextiYHsJ 
in drawing out the fecrets of others, 2ind as ibioc q 
them will not fcruple to abufe the confidence of fudi 
deluded men whenever it promifes to be advantaj 
to them, or to enable them to hurt their enem' 
cannot be too referved and circumlpe£l in ya 
verfation with them. 

I would atfo advife you not to fpeafc to the g 
your doiueHic affairs, ^d of fuch matters as cot 
none but yourfelf and your family. Unlefs ya 
preffed by the molt urgent neceflity, ccmplain n 
your diftrefs,nor confide to them the forrows of]J 
heart ! Mofl are incapable of taking an affectmi 
intereft in your troubles, and few have a fenfefera 
der fellow feeling. Your fecrets are not imporani 
tnough for them to excite their intereft. They at 
very apt to look upon complaints and communicaticoi 
of that nature as humble requelts for afliftance, axd 
are very prone to defpife the man who is Dot inde- 
pendent and fortunate. They are led to belicre, fron 
their infancy, that every one has feme defign upon 
their purpofe ; and the rich in general are %'cry vaot 
to behold Qs in a different light from the moment in 
which we feem to want their afliflaiice. They will. 
indeed, apparently do us juflice, by being charraeil 
with our talents, knowledge, goodnefs of heart ami 
the prominent accompliihraenis of our mind, while 
ue defire nothing of them but civility and kind (leai- 
ment, are independent on their bounty, and neither 
are in their way nor outfhlne them ; but the)' will 
watch and judge us more rigidly and unjuflly wfaoi 
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\ffa attempt to rife by our merits, and to exert rhetn 
to obtain thofe lawful advantages which the block- 
beads of rank and their minions are fo eager to fhare 
smongll themfelves. The rich and powerful gene- 
rally prove mod kind when they fee we are not in 
frant of [heir protedion and a/Tiftance ; when we make 
them fenfible of it without boatttng of our independ- 
ence, or when our afliftaiice atid fuperiour judgment 
are neceffary to them ; when our penetration, our fu- 
periour wifdom, our firnmefs and reftiiude infpire 
them with regard without exciting their fear, and 
when we intrude not upon them, but let them go in 
fearch after us. Such a man they will not eafily of- 
fend, but endeavour to preferve his good opinion. 

§ XIII. When you are connefted with a great man 
who makes pretcnfioiis to a high degree of judgmtmt, 
wit, virtue, learning, fcience, or to whatever it be, you 
mud take care not to let him perceive, particularly in 
the prefence of others, that you are confcious of your 
fuperiority in any one of thefe accompliflnnents. This 
precaution is immediately neceffary in your converfa- 
tjon with fuperiours, who are lefs ikiHul than you in 
matters which belong to their office. They will en. 
deavour to draw from you, under the pretence of ck- 
amining you, your fuperiour knowledge, in order to 
appropriate it to themfelves, and occafionally fell your 
own property to yoii ; but woe unto you, if you are 

imprudent as to refent fuch a barefaced impofition, 
if you even fliow that you are fenfible of the fraud or 
tave the impolitic boidnefs to fet them to rights, by 
affummg the parr of a tutor ! In that cafe they will do 
every thing in ihdr power to imbitlcr your life, and 
demand more of you than they would be able to per- 
form themfelves if they were in your place, merely to 
fcave an opportunity of finding fault with you. 

5 XIV. There are, however, unimportant and inno- 
cent acts of complaifaiice by which we may gratily 
die great with a good courci<:ace> as well as triviaJ d«' 
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mands with which we may comply without being ^ 
ty of mean adulanon. Thefe fpuiled darlings of i'or. 
tune ha^'ing been ufed from their infancy to expcC^ 
that other people fhould accommodate themlelves 'a 
many things to their fancies, be ruled by their tafte, 
admire their hobby-horfe, and avoid every thing whtch 
is contrary to their prejudices or their childilh obfti- 
nacy. Even the bell of them are not enlirdy iiee 
from fuch whims and fancies ; and who wouJj not 
wiilmgly take up with fuch fmgularitles of a gnat and 
powerful man and indulge him in them, if Yen own 
and family's happinefs depend upon Iiim ? Thus, fur 
inftance, many great people talk very quick and oil* 
iiiteillgible, neverrhelefs, expect to be underftood vidi- , 
out any further queflion. It would, indeed, have bta 
prudent in their parents if they bad correticd tlus l3^ 
tecl in their infiincy ; but it cannot be helped no». 
Or they are fond of horfes, dogs, pidures and the liic 
How innocent is it in fuch cafes, to humour their laAe 
and to admire their hobby-horfe ! It is, however, ob- 
vious that this complaifance muft ceafe as foan u it 
produces a noxious effeft on rfieir character, corifinni 
them vifibly in their egotifui, renders them avcrfefroin 
ferious occupations, intolerant to others and unjuft o 
true merit, or when their favourite propeniitiea are of 
fuch a nature as to fpoil ther heart and (o make it hard 
and crueh 

§ XV. The great and rich fometimes humble iheni- 
fdves fo far as to alk the advice of people of much in- 
ieriour rank, or to requefl thcni to give their opiowa 
of thdr writings, plans, fentiments and the like. On 
fuch occafions i caution my readers to be on tbOT 
guard, and to recollect how much poor Gil Bias of 
Santilana hurt himfelf by advifmg and correfliog ibe 
Cardinal, although the latter had preffed him rooft 
eanaelUy and kindly to inform him of the opuuoQ 
which the people had of his fennons. 

The great as well as other people, generally defiiv 
our opinion on fuch matters from no otfaa 
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than to be praifed, and commonly alk our advice \ehen 
they have already determined how they will aft. 

§ XVI. It may perhaps not be very dangerous to 
offend againfl thefe rules of prudence in our conver- 
iation with fuch people if they be good natured, be- 
nevolent and fenfible ; but it is abfolutely neceflary 
we ftiould obferve them moft pundually) when we 
have to deal with titled or purfe proud fooli^ who are 
arrogant, ftupid and ignorant, changeable and waver- 
ing like a reed, jealous, referved and revengeful ; and 
I moft fincerely pity every man who is fo unfortunate 
as to be dependent upon fuch tyrants. 

§ XVII. If you fhould have the fplendid mirfortune 
to be the favourite of a weak terreftrial divinity, it 
will be prudent m you to prepare yourfelf for an un- 
expeded change, and to familiarize yourfelf with the 
idea of your joy not lading long, and that fome para- 
fite will ere long deprive you of your patron's favour. 
I would alfo advife you to make your fultan fenfible, 
that your happinefs depends not entirely on his gra- 
cious looks, and to exhibit unequivocal evidence of 
your not being proud of that vain and precarious pre- 
ference, nor that fuch an infignificant and cafual fplen- 
dour is neceffary for your moral exiftence. Under 
fuch circumftances fhould you have th^ misfortune to 
fall into difgrace, no good and honeft man will flee 
you like an undone and difcarded wretch^ and the un- 
grateful defpot will feel there are ftill people who can 
do without him. In general it is not advifable for a 
prudent man to rely upon the friendfhip, the conflan- 
cy and attachment of the great. They will refpeft 
you while you can be ufeful to them j but they arc 
weak changelings, more inclined to believe what is 
faid to the injury than what is told to the advantage 
of their inferiours ; and the perfon who fpeaks lail 
generally gains their credit. With moft of them, pol-r 
* y and cold prudence overbalance friendfhip^ They 
will rarely give you ufeful hints, through fear of bein^ 
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involved in difficulties by you. They will leave! 
to (hiii for yourfelf, when you are rciluced to nq 
ties in which ihty have implicated you. 

Avail yourldf of (heir favour to animate then 
a love of juftice, candour, truih and benevolence J 
if you be really dcfirous of preferving their good 1 
ion-, take care they never perceive thai you rejo" 
your power over ihem, and that you are detei 
to cftablith your principles in oppofition lo 1 
Show them that a real regard and love for, and the 
defire of being ufefu! to them, guide your fleps. and 
that you are not influenced by felfiflinefs or chilJiA 
vanity ! But never be fo fooliOi as to decline Jullemol- 
umeiUs and rewards for your fervices, to facrificcToui 
property and rifk being fent away empty handed whtn 
they are tired of you. 

Tranfaft every bufinefs intrufted to you by fupo> 
ours fo punctually, as to be capable at any u'me of ac- 
counting for every flep you have taken, or of jufti^- 
ing your condud agaiiift the calumnies of inalidoiu 
accufers. 

Take charge of no bufinefs which does not bcloog 
to your funi:Uon, without being requefled by yourfo* 
periours to execute it. 

Avoid as much as poflil^le rendering the buJindi 
of your fuperiours unpleafant to theni by a dry and 
tedious ftile. 

When you are the favourite of a great man you wiD 
be encompafled by a muldiude of envious perfou, 
who will watch your fteps ; therefore be as circun- 
{peQ. as poflible in your conduii. While we maJte 
no noife in ihe world, people generally will do U4 ji * 
tice ; but as foon as you difplay your abilities to J 
vantage and are honoured for your accomplif 
envy awakens and endeavours to bumble you. 

There are always people in the palaces of ihe g _ 
who are anxious to know your influence^ over ifcc 
heart and condud of your patron. To prevent thcfc 
impudent intruders fvoia exploring the real (late o( 



'onr affairs, and to put it out of their power of know- 
ng in wliat manner your patron can be prejudiced 
igainft you, you muft avoid all opportunities of con- 
?erCng with tiim in the prcfence of others, onbufinefs 
}T other fubjefts, with regard to which perhaps you 
liffer with him in opinion. 

Be circumfpeft and cautious in recommending oth- 
r people to the great that have a favourable opinion 
if your judgment and principles, and on that account 
ire ready to liflen to your advice. 

Never rely upon the attachment of your creatures, 
hat is to fay, of people who owe their good fortune 
3 you. 

Never promife to intereft yourfelf for any one when 
rou are not certain of fuccefs. 

Favour the requefts of the creatures of your fup- 
pofcd enemies, as far as they are juft and reafonable. 
§ XVlll. When your patron, wliofe favour you 
have courted while a great man and his affairs were 
in a profperous (late, either from ncccfhty, civility, 
X)licy, or good nature, is fuddenly hurled down from 
he fummit of his grandeur ; when he lofes his digni. 
y, his property, influence or fplcndour, honour and 
prudence demand of you not to degrade yourfelf fo 
much as to turn your back upon the unfortunate man, 
becaufe he can be of no further fervice to you. If he 
be deferving of your regard, you ought to difplay ad- 
ditional zeal in fhewing him that your heart is not de- 
pendent on the voice of the multitude ; if not, hu- 
manity requires you (hould, at leaft, fpare him, be- 
caufe he is deferted by every one, and therefore muft 
endure ill treatment in filence. For the fame reafon 
avenge yourfelf upon no perfon who has perfecuted 
ind opprefled you when he was in power ; heap rather 
Dais of fire upon his head, that he may repent, and 
f pofitble be correfted by your generoCiy. 

§ XIX. Refrain as much as polTible from colleQ- 
ing money of the great, and people of rank and fafli- 
'(Dn for the poor and diftrcfled. They in general 
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merely give from immves of vanity, and treat y^» 
If you were coHutHnj; alms for yourlcU. AIIiO olfcn 
iroip your own propeny, and give no drauf;hu <rf 
cliarity upon others. Blame noi the rich too bailiff 
when he rcfufcs to alTift a diftrelfed ptrfon upon)^)* 
recsimnicDtiation, but confider that his fituaiion n ik 
toideti with gi'eat expences, and th^t he caiuial be 
liberal to atU '^ he wilh to be benevolciit and kind n 
fome. 

§ XX. Left I fliouid feem to be too ferere 
the rich and great, I beg to obfeive that I am far 
bein^ incliued to extend my cenf'ure indifcrima 
to all people of rank and fortune. It always pitrw* 
Die to fee bow afliduous our modem a^ithon arc to 
raider the higher claffes contemptible and oOitm. 
Many of thefe Cynic cenfors being fo liule acquaiotnl 
with that fet of people, that it is highly iraperinaUiB 
them to judge of their morals and manner of dualt- 
ing. They look with envy and malice from ihciipr* 
rets at the palaces of thcfe favourites of Fortune, lod 
are provoked when the fweet fumes of the kJidKW 
of thofe that live in affluence afcend to their fony hab- 
itations, while their fcanty ferefcarcdy prefervati«m 
fvom ftarving ; they arc irritated, bccaufe their cir- 
ciimftances do not permit them to gratify their pot 
fions like the former; they fpeak ill oi the purfc proud 
blockhead who is not as fenfible of iht-ir im-.hi a; 
themfelves, and curie blind Fate wiiich h^-.- 
thc comforts of life with fuch a parti;;! ban 
isfacHou and envy are generally the princ: 
which prompt them to reprefeniihe great and wi._;ir.)i 
indifcriminaiely as tyrants, villains, fcols, and hard 
hearted opprellbrs of every good and bocefl man. and 
as enemies to every thing great and nuble. Sv£& a 
fanatic zeal (hall never guide my pen. 1-bvii^ mT- 
felf been brought up in affluence and with great rs- 
peflations, 1 know from experience the aJ\iflta;,;cs 
and diiadvantages of a fathionable education. How- 
ever, the viciditudes. of fbnunc which 1 
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derwent, my refidence at court, smd my comicxion 
"with people of all ranks, have taught me how neceffa- 
ry it is to inform thofe who are not completely polifh<» 
cd by adverfe experience, and rarely hear pure and im» 
partial truth, what is fo extremely neceffiuy for them 
to bear. Many of whom are, indeed, really good ; 
even the weaker of them have frequently many con^ 
ftitutional virtues, the eflfefts of which may be far more 
beneficial to the world than the milder emotions of 
more poor and impotent mortals. They have from 
their early youth fufficient leifure and opportunities to 
cultivate their mind, to acquire talents, to get ac- 
quainted with the world and men, and have numer- 
ous occafions to do good and tafte the pleafures of 
benevolence. Their charafter is under no reftraint, 
neither receives a wrong turn by misfortune and want, 
nor by the painful neceiSty of accommodating them- 
felves to the whims of others ; and if on one fide, they 
may be eafily fpoiled by flattery, the confcioufnefs of 
all their good actions being taken notice of, and their 
deviations being handed down to their lateft pofteri- 
ty, is to them an additional f[>ur for ftriving to become 
great and accomplifhed. Therefore the great in gen- 
eral are not fo bad as many think, and I know tome 
who are not at all angry with an honed man for point* 
tng out to them the rocks on which great numbers are 
wrecked. 

§ XXL Before I difmifs this point, I beg leave to 
fay a few words on the converfation of the great among 
themjelves. In general thev fpoil one another. Thoie 
that are kfs wealthy are onen emulous in imitating 
thofe that are richer, even to furpafling them in €x- 
pences. People of a certain rank, however confined 
'their income be, mufl: have their routs, their private 
concerts, theiy box in the opera houfe, their country 
feat, dog kennel, &c. and living thus at a more ex*- 
travagant Fate than their limited circumftances csm af- 
ford, they are neceifitated to be meanly parfimonious 
ia points which do i\ot immediately meet the eye of 
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the public, often depriving themfelves and theirx 
lies of many of the comiorts of life, running in debl, 
and leaving their tradefmen's bilb unpaid. Thb is a 
foUy which deferves the moft pointed cenfure, being 
produftive of no real advantage, but tending rather to 

render them ridiculous thiin efteemed, and , "~ " 

ends in total ruin. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

On Converfatlon with hferhurt. 

SECTION I. 



In the tenth chapter of this volume, we hav^ 
en of the conduft which mafters ought to obferve to- 
wards their fervanis, and tikewife how much the cb. 
fervance of the duty of the great tends to fweeten the 
life of thofe who are doomed by Fate to live in a flare 
of dependence. I mufl therefore refer my readers to 
the above chapter ; and in this place only fubjoin a 
few rules for converfation with perfons who are not 
immediately in our fervice, but from their binh, for- 
tune and other civil relations are placed beneath u 
§ II. Be civil and kind to thofe to whom fort 
has not appointed fo many temporal advantages ^^ 
have fallen to your lot, and honour real merit eTett" . 
in people of the lowed ilation. Be not, as is cuflom- 
ary with moft people of fortune and rank, kind an^. 
condefcending to thofe of an inferiour clafs only wM 
you are in want of their fer>ice, and fcom to ne? 
or treat them haughtily when you have do oca 
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Tor thdr affiftance. Never negleS in the prefence of 
a great perfonage, him whom in private you treat with 
friendfhip and intimacy, and be not alhamed to hon- 
our a man publicly who deferves your regard, though 
he (hould poffefs neither rank, fortune, nor title. But 
beware of diflinguiftiing the lower claffes merely from 
feKilhnefs and vanity, in order to obtain the applaufe 
of the multitude, and to be praifed for your conde- 
fcenfion and affability. Choole not in preference the 
fociety ot people of low breeding, in order to be more 
honoured and flattered in their circles than you would 
be amongft your equals ; and millake not the imita- 
tion of the manners and the language of the multitude 
for popularity and natural fimpliciry. Be not kind to 
your inferiours merely to humble thereby fome man 
of rank, nor condefcending from motives of pride in 
order to be honoured the more ; but at all times let 
juilice, benevolence, and the fenfe of the dignity of 
man as man, raife you above all mean prejudices and 
felfilhnefs, and elleem every one according to his 
deferts. 

§ III. Be careful that this civility and lundnefs be 
always wl'U regulated, and never let it degenerate in- 
to eccentricity. As foon as our inferiours perceive 
they cannot poflibly be deferring of the honour which 
We pay them, they are very prone to impute our fm- 
guiar conduft either to want of fenfe, or to fufpefl its 
proceeding from ridicule or deceit, and that fome mif- 
chievous view is lurking at the bottom of it. There 
alfo is a kind of condefcenfion which really is extreme- 
ly cruel, as it makes the fuffering party feel that we 
beftow upon him merely a charitable alms of civility, 
or fuch is the air of confequence and fuperiority ac- 
companying our courtefy, as expofes us to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of thofe that are fenfible of their 
ntemal worth. Finally, there is a kind of civihty we 
frequently behold in courtiers which is highly abfurd, 
viz. fometimes they fpeak to people of an Inferiour 
rank in terms which are quite unufual amonglt men 
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of Aetr claTs, aflurin^, for inllance, people -vAm 
fer from beng accuitomej lo fuch high phrafes, » da 
tfeejr are their devoted icrvaiits ;' * diat they are praid 
of uieir company ;* * that they are fupremely happj 
to fee them,' &c. TJiey imagine their empty jargoo 
to bs the only generally adopted language, and tl 
by frequently render theinfelves contemptible an' 
pelted. The great art of converfing properly 
men confifts, as we have obferved at the conune 
ment of this little work, in ftudying the tone of i 
fociety ; and in the ability of appl)ing thia knowledge 
as occafion requires. 

% IV. Be not too intimate with people who have 
not had a polite education ! Tliey arc very apt to d>ufe 
our kindnefs, to make unreafonable dentands, mi 
to gi-ow impudent. Therfore treat e\ery one ai W 
ddcrvci, and honour no perfon more than be OB 
bear. 

§ V. Do not revenge yourfelf upon your inferiona 
when fortune turns the fcales in your fa'voiir, beocft 
they neglefled you while you experienced indtlfatit 
cifcumilances, and courted the fmilcs of your power- 
ful enemies. Coufidcr that fuch people frequently arc 
reduced to (be neceflity of cringing and paying hom- 
age to the great, to enable llicm to get through ibe 
world and to provide for their families; that fcv of 
them have had fuch an education as animates man 
with a due fenfe of certain delicate feelings and facri- 
fices, that all mortals are aduated more or lefs by 
tlf-interelt, and thofe that are more polilhed only & 
guife more adroitly than the reft. ^ 

§ VI. Never delude your inferiours who ap] 
your protedioD, recommendation or afTillance 
ceitful hopes, empty promifes, and v^ ci 
tions, as is the cultujn of many people of rank, 
to get rid of the peniioners, or to be celebrate 
their kiiidnefs, or from a want of Hrmnefs, toad 
client with fwcet wordi and promifcs, but as 
he has left them, recoiled not a I'ylkble of bm : 
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t The poor man in confequence haftens home elated 
i with hope, flatters himfeif to have put his affairs in 
5: the beft train, neglefts all other means which he might 
y spply to accomplifh his aim, and afterwards feels him« 
;; ielf doubly unfortunate on finding how lamentably he 
i ^yms miftaken. 

P^ § VIL Affift thofe that are in want ! Proteft thofe 
t. that implore your afliftance and kindnefs fo far as jut 
[^ tice permits ; but take care of being fo weak as to be 
^ incapable of refufing a requeft. This produces two 
[ very lamentable confequences, in the firft inftance, peo- 
I pie of mean principles will abufe your weaknefs and 
^ load you with obligations, labours and cares which are 
li too heavy for your heart, your ability or your purfe, 
;* or which force you to be unjuft to others who are lefe 
intruding ; and then you will frequently be obliged 
to break your word, becaufe you promife more than 
Tou can perform. A man who poiTeffes a fufEcient 
fliare of firmnefs muft alfo have the courage to give a 
denial, and' when from weighty reafons he does it in 
a kind an inoffenfive manner, and is known befides ad 
a benevolent man who delights in affifting others, he 
will create no enemies by afting agreeable to his judg- 
ment. It is impoflible to pleafe all people, but when 
we aft coniiftently and prudently the better clafs, at 
leaft, will not millake our real charafter. Weaknefs 
is far from being good nature, and it is wrong to call 
a man unfeeling and hard hearted, becaufe he rcfufes 
what he cannot reafonably grant. 

§ VIII. Expeft not thofe that are doomed to mov#ff\; 
in a humble ftate, (hould poffefs a high degree of poli- 
ture and mental illumination. Never contribute any 
thing to overftrain their mental faculties, and to fiu 
their head with notions which would render them dif- 
fatisfied with their fituation and imbitter the labours 
of their calling. The beft illumination of the under- 
ftanding is that which teaches us to be fatisfied with 
our fituation, to be ufeful in the fphere in which wc 
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move, and aftive to perform the dudes of our lb> 
tioii. AH the reft is nonfenfe and leads to certis 
ruin. 

§ IX. Treat thore that are fubjeft to you kindly, 
without giving up your authority. It is dangerousu 
fuffer thofe that are bound to obey us, rendering them, 
felves indifpenfably neceffary to us ; and the chief d 
a department who inuft rely upon thofe that are fiA- 
jeft to him, either from his being unable or not dit 
pofed to work, renders himfcif ridiculous, becauic he 
has not fufficient authority and courage to remind evtai 
an obftinaic or negleftful clerk of his duty, and ihos. 
fore mult be fatisfied with whatever he thinks proper 
to do or negleft. Many people however, even ia fc 
dal circles, count too much upon the effec>s whkhan 
alTumed folemn fenatorial inein, a certain fliff feriout 
nefs, a large wig and fimilar externa! badges of thdr 
funftion are to produce. A certain degree o/'dignirTii 
very ufeful in all fituations of life; but mere fljewd" 
ftatelinefs cannot impofe upon the people, pariicuhHjf 
in our enlightened times j and refpett and obetBoxe 
are eafier inforced by the internal worth of him mho 
commands, when he behaves without refb-aint aoJ 
Itlff Ibleouiity to thofe that axe lubjed to him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



On Converfation with People of Fajhion* 



SECTION I. 

The tone which prevails amongft people of falhlon 
is, alas ! imitated by all thofe that have any claim to 
polite manners, and at prefent, is unfortunately of fuch 
a complexion as produces the moft baneful uifluence 
on the morals and happinefs of men. A total devia- 
tion from the amiable fimplicity of nature, an indif- 
ference to the firft and fweeteft ties of humanity, de- 
rifion of innocence, purity, and the moft facred feel- 
ings ; with infipidity of conduft, lofs of every charac- 
teriftical feature, want of deep and really ufeful know- 
ledge, impudence, flippancy, garrulity, inconfequence, 
dependence on the folly of others, indifference to all 
that is good, noble and great, luxury, intemper- 
ance, unchaftity, effeminacy, affedation, inconAancy, 
thoughtleffnefs, abfurd pride, empty fliew, bad econo- 
my, a thirft after rank and titles, prejudices of all forts, 
dependence on the nods of defpots and haughty pro- 
tenors, flavifh fneaking to obtain fome advantage, flat- 
tery to thofe whofe afliiftance is wanted, and a total 
negleft of thofe that cannot be of ufe however deferv- 
ing they be, difregard of the moft facred duties and 
obligations as foon as they fquare not with defigned 
purpofes, falfity, faithleffnefs, deceit, perfidy, tale-bear- 
ing, cabals, malicious joy at the misfortunes of bet- 
ters, calumny, hunting after domeftic anecdotes, ridi- 
culous airs, cuftoms and habits ; thefe are the ftudies 
in which men and women of the fafluonable world 
^ccQoipliih themfelves 1 Wherever this tone prevails 




merit is overlooked, and but too frequently tram- 
upon, opprclTed, checked and ridiculed by flial- 
low geniufes. An inlipid man of fafliiou is nc<ra 
more elated than when he has an opportunity of hun*. 
bliiig the man of acknowledged merit, wliofc fupcri- 
ority he is feelingly fenfible of; or when he can lor. 
priie him in the breach ot a conventional rule of po- 
lite breeding, or fpeak a language to him which be 
does not underlland, and thereby perplex ?■ ' -'--- 
him in an unfavourable point of view. It I 
fords the higheit degree of plcafure to a 1 
female to ridicule an honeft woman of iiinrti. "i.,.i 
in one of her diffipatcd circles. All this we muU et- 
peft if we mix with people of thin claia. \Vc mult 
not, however, be vexed when any thing of thai knd 
happens to us ; for Ihould we regard it much, vtsar 
bid farewell to ihc hope of evei' enjoying 3 niofKJIt'l 
peace, and may be certain of being conftaniJv lof- 
mented by numberlefs pailions, parlicularly anitiaoa 
and vanity. There are, however, three means by 
which we may obviate thefe inconveniences, viz. bf 
having no inicrcourfe at all with the great world; or 
if obligated to mix with falhJonable companies, by 
taking no notice of the follies to which they irc ad- 
difled ; or finally, by (tudying the tone of ihcfe ex- 
traordinary beings, and accommodating ourfclvo to 
it fo far as we can do it without denying our chanc- 
ter. 

S n. If your fituation render it not abfolutety w- 
ccfTary for you to mix with the great world, I adrifc 
you to ftiun that theatre of fplenJid mifery, and thc<fc 
noify pkafures which corrupt and ruin (he mind and 
the body. To live in peaceful domeftic retireUM 
and in rhe fociety of a few generous, ftntfibl* i 
cheerful friends, dedicating your life to yoor d 
tion, your duties, the fcicnc^ and innocent i_ 
tions, and participating now and then with pn 
moderation of public amufcment,i, and frea 
^eat and mixed companies only lo gathsr i 
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tures for the imaginarion, and to obliterate the difo. 
greeable fenrationa which fanieners produces ; ihis ig 
a lite truly and emphnrically worthy of a wife man. 
And in verity, ii is more frequently in our power to 
avoid fefhionable circles th;m we commonly think, 
f'ear of men, a mean complaifance to people of indif- 
erent talents, vanity, weaknefs, and a propenfity to 
mitate others, are frequently the principal caufes which 
;6tuate many an amiable man to idle away his hours 
n companies which, in fatl, do not accord with hia 
lead or heart, where difguft and dulnefs often feize 
lim, and various mean paffions creep into his foul and 
Iport with his peace. In that cafe, however, we mult 
jot only be independent with regard to our focial re- 
aiions, but alfo have courage to a^t upon firm prin- 
:ipleg, and difregard what others fay of our fingu- 
Sriiy. 

§ lU. But if we be obligated or defire to live in the 
jreat world, and are not quite certain whether we (hall 
)e capable of aiTuiiung the tone which prevails in it, 
h will be prudent in us to remain faithful to that mode 
of conduft and turn of mind which we have derived 
fi-om nature and education. Nothing is more abfurd 
than imperfedly copying the manneis of the fafhiona- 
ble world ; and it is highly difgufting to behold the 
painful efforts of an honeft citizen and a fimple coun- 
•■y 'Squire in perfonating the French petit mailre, or 
I imitating the confequeiiiial gravity of the Statef- 
man ; or to obferve thofe that have but an imperfeft 
knowledge of foreign languages, feize every opportu- 
oity of fpeaking an outliindilh jargon, Siich people 
wantonly to render themfelves ridiculous ; whereas 
an unaSecled and natural condud, drcfs and deport- 
ment, though it flioukl no. he immediately the mode, 
or after the lieweil fafhiim, will gain you regard even 
tn the giddy circles of folly, and procure you, If not 
an happy, at lead an uiidifturbcd life. Be therefore 
fimple m your drcfs and manners, ferious* mod«ft, ci- 
X 
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vil, unoffending and fincere. Talk not too much, nof 
of fubjefts with which you arc not fufficiently acquaint, 
cd, nor in a language of which you have only a fupcr* 
ficial knowledge, provided the perfon with 'whom yw 
converfe underftands your mother tongue. Bemve 
with dignity and frauknefs, without being rude mi 
impertinent, and no one will teaze you. You ttiH 
not indeed be difUnguilhed much ; but It;t nor ttut 
make you uneafy. Betray no perplexity nor anxiety 
when in a large company if no perfon fpeak to jau. 
You lofe nothing by it, but may give vent w your 
meditation, and make many ufeful remarks wHItoui 
being defpifed ; nay, but may even be feared ^irithout 
being hated. 

People who in their youth have afted a conTfus- 
ous part at court and in great cities, and have afia- 
i*ard£ retired and chofen a Ampler way of life, se 
ver\- i,jc to fi^rget that we mult not negleft: keqrni^ 
up wi;h the prevaiUng fpirit of the times. Howaer, 
the incdlint changes of tafte and fancy render tin 
impofliblc, if we do not continue floating along upon 
the ocean of life with the whole faQiionable ficct. 
Thence we frequently happen to be out of bBmour 
when we fee that we are negkfled, that younger, Uid 
fometimes very uifignificant perfons take the lead, and 
that they as well as their admirers fcarcely deign to 
Took at us, and merely pay us attention out of dWIitr. 
it is incredible how often this can lliake the peace of 
fenfible people (for even they are not always free boat 
vanity ;) how it can four their temper, caufe them to 
appear in a very unfavourable light when iheyhaw 
bufmefs to tranfaiS, or fruflrate the objc^ of l*!oog 
iouniey, and incur heavy expenfes ; whereas good 
humour and wit flow in an irrefiftible and enrapturing 
ftream, when we fee that we are honoured, beloved 
and treated with attention. Tliofe who have moved 
in faihionable circles for a long fcrics of years will ncv. 
er be reduced to perplexities of that fort ; fur they 
have acquired a habit of coItedUng tUemfclvea quickljfi 
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arid of finding out immediately what language is moft 
applicable ; whereas thofe good people who have had 
no opportunity of attaining to this degree of refine- 
men\j ought to ponder well what has been advanced 
at the beginning of this Seftion. 

§ IV. Thofe that live conftantly in the great world 
will do well to ftudy the prevailing tone, and to ac- 
commodate themfelves to its external cuftoms. The 
former is not difficult, and the latter can be done with- 
out producing a bad influence on our charader. 
Therefore never diftinguifh yourfelf by an antiquated 
drefs or manner; nor omit paying a proper regard to 
your age, rank, and property in complying with the 
tone of the circle in which you move ; but even avoid 
copying the ridiculous eccentricities of individual fools, 
or the tranfient fafhions of the moment. Make your- 
felf properly acquainted with the language of your 
fafhionable connexions, with the manner of conduc- 
ing themfelyes towards each other, and of the con- 
ventional laws which are eftablifhed in ther focieties 5 
but never aft inconfiftently with your innate dignity, 
your charafter, or truth. 

§ V. It is impoffible to give general rules how fiir 
a man of honour may proceed in imitating the man- 
ners of people of fafhion. A judicious and honed 
man will be beft able to judge from his fituation, tem- 
per, and the voice of his confcience, how far he ought 
to go* I (hall therefore only obferve, that we are not 
bound to attack innocent follies which we are not in* 
clined to imitate ; and that we muft fomqtimes comply 
with indifferent cuftoms which have no particular in- 
fluence upon the charafter, as this frequently enables 
us to do more good than we fhould otherwife be ca- 
pable of performing. 

There are alfo fafhions in literature and in the arts, 
in certain amufements and plays, in the applaufe which 
fome finger, inftrumental performer, author, preach- 
er, paiutei*, tailor, or hair-drcflbr undefervedly earns 
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fj-oni the fajhionable multitude, and it would be inj* 
dicious as well as loft labour to attempt oppofing tbac 
TAge. In fuch cafes it is moft prudent to wait quictlj 
till the prevailing folly rnuft give way to a new oat 
There are fafliions in liie ule of medicine, to whidl 
people of rank think, themfelves obliged to fubok 
Smile filently at fuch follies, and comply with tben 
as far as it can be done without endangering yoai 
health: at leaft, make yourfelf acquainted iijffl flich 
fafliions, left you ftiould offend againft them in your 
difcourfes. You will provoke the refentnieittof all 
your ialhionable friends, if you cenfure a theaoia! 
nymph whofe flirill and unharmonious notes aieaJ- 
mii-ed by the great world as angelic ftrains j orif ' 
call a book a pitiful composition while its aui" 
acknowledged as a great genius. You will mi 
a very unpleatant reception if you fpeak of v ^^ 
fubjeSs to a lady, who has juft commenced the pav- 
ed in which falnion requires fhe Oiould be a freetlonk- 
cr ; for this has alfo its laws, which are fixied by &fl>- 
ion. Young men begin to grow old in their iirerti- 
eth year, to affociate with old experienced men, and 
to affume a folemn and philofophical air in company ; 
but when they verge towards the age of forty, ihcj 
grow young again, fport with fprightly ^rls, &c— 
all this we mult obferve and take our nicafures ac- 
cordingly. 

§ VI, As for the reft, I muft confefs that ihe Moc 
which at prefent prevails preny generally amongft oor 
young men of rank and fdhion, is far from being cao- 
mendable. Many of them are extremely ruftic and 
difagreeable in their conduft, and feem lo think that 
it is the charaQcriftic prerogative of the higher claffca 
to trample upon all rules otmodefty, civility, and de- 
corum, to be impudent in company, impolite to liic 
ladies, to ftare ihem out of countenance, and to be nn- 
obliging and rude to ftraagers and foreigners ; to neg- 
lect their perfon, to drefs in a moft ridiculous manner, 
to walk negUgtiu\>j aai m^haut ^race, to fweu like 
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1 trooper, to ridicule religion, to feafoo their language 
with low and uncouth epitheta, and to be ignorant of 
all fciences. This may, perhaps, recommend them to 
their fcllow-bears, but if they knew how much they 
degrade themfelves by their faihionable rufticity in the 
eyes of every well bred' man, and how much ih«r 
company is loathed by all women of fenfe and real 
elegance, they would blufh at their total want of ur- 
lianity, and be afliamed to fliow their hcc in polite 
circles. 

§ vn. If you wifi to live comfortably in the great 
world, defpife not every thing which owes its value to 
common confent and cuftom only. Scorn not indif- 
criminately titles, badges of honour, fplcndour, and 
external ornaments j but on the other hand, do not 
imagine they have any intrin'fic value. There are in- 
ftances in which fuch badges, however vain they be in 
tliemfelves, niay procure you, if not efiential advanta- 
ges, at leaft comforts which are not to be defpifed. 
You may laugh fecretly at all thefe follies, but beware 
of ridiculing them publicly ! In a word, do not dif- 
linguifli yourfelf too much from thofe with whom you 
mull live ! It is not only prudent, but a duty to com- 
ply with the manners and cuftoms of the ftation we 
have chofcn, as far as it is confident with the princi- 
ples of honour and probity. Neither expeft in this 
fublunary world to be always efteemed for your in- 
trinfic worth ; but be fatisfied when you are regarded 
as a fenfible and agreeable man, and recoiled that but 
few are clear flghtcd enough to form a juft notion of 
thofe private virtues and abilities, which alone ought 
to be the principal fources of general cfteem. Take 
the world as it is, and be aflured that letting up for a 
reformer of its numerous follies is not only an un- 
grateful and ufelefs attempt, but alio a certain mean 
of uniting fools and knaves againd your peace and 
happinefs. 

§ VIII. However, if you be defirous of being look- 
ed upoa as a judicious and agreeable man, you avifl; 
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not rcndCT your connexions too fenfible of your 
formed of better materials than ihol'c brainlefs idti 
The man who poflcifes fuperiour judgment aiid a t 
than common degree of probii.y, will be incapabk 
getting entirely out of the reach of envy, calumnya 
ufperfioii, wJiich prevail but too much iti the grt 
world, as it is called, ahhough he fhould be ever lb 
punctual in accommodating himiclf to the cuHoins 
aud manners by which the fafliinnable circles diiim- 
guifli therafelves j for it is impoflible that thcfc who 
have no intrinftc value Ihould becapable of appredat- 
ing the imiate worth of a truly eftiinable inaru I 
would therefore advife you not to regard the opiskia 
thefe fafliionable triflers have formed of you, and atore 
all things, not to betray the vexation their filly cffl- 
duft towards you excites in your mind, becaufetls 
would fei-ve onJy to render them nlore daring, iti 
deprive you totally of all fecial comforts. Purfuc yam 
way firmly, zEt agreeably to your own principles, a&l 
then let fools talk till they are tired. 

§ IX. The prmciple with which we opc'v' '^•' 
book, viz. that our pretenlions are generally t' 
ard by which others judge of our merits or c 
is of peculiar confcquence in converfation v..;;, l^. 
great world. A£i therefore with franknefs. Show con- 
fidence in yourfclf, and that you are certain of what 
you advance. Be careful not to let your contM 
even fiifpect that it is poiTible you could be (tt: 
or that otliers could be aihamed of being con 
with you, or find the time heavy in your con 
I'eople of fafliion commonly proportion the t 
and attention which (hey (how us, to the a 
marks of eftettn with Avhich we are ti'cated I 
higher circles. I'herefore endeavour to c 
good opinion of people of confequence ; flrive t 
tjuire a certain degree of dignity and cafe whjd 
obtainable only by praftice, and confiKs chi<:J)vii 
tranquil, dlfpaOionate, decent and confiftent i 
which leems to be habitual, and which v,x ca 
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acquire if our vanity be conftantly in queft of oppor- 
tunities to ihine, and if the applaufe of our own heart 
; not of more value to us than all the empty admi- 
ration with whicli fliallow geniufes may honour us. 

§ X. Proportion your conduct towards people of 
afbion and quality conformably to their treatment of 
vu ; fur this clafs of people are very apt to take the 
boft unwarrantable liberties with thofe that betray the 
eaft folicitude of ingratiating themfelves into their fa- 
vour. Therefore return haughtinefs for haughtinefs* 
coolnd's for coolnefs, and civility for civility j but be 
careful of never giving more than you receive. The 
Dbfcrvance of this rule of prudence is attended with 
many advantages. Moft people of iaihion are like a 
reed which is moved by the wind. As they have but 
Itlle confcioufnefs of innate digiUty ; their whole ex- 
ftence depends upon their external charafter. They 
Brill cling to you while they fee you are refpefted -y 
but if you do not make the infipid triflers of either 
fes your friends by means of flattery and complaifance, 
fome vile afperfer will foon contrive to flandcr you, 
and no fooner will his delamation get abroad, than 
thefe fervile flavcs of the public opinion will watch the 
impreflion which it makes on the world, and when it 
takes root, immediately carry their heads fome inches 
'jher towards you. If this fbouM make you uneafy 
and anxious, and you continue to treat them as peo- 
ple whofe friendfiiip you wifh to preferve, they will 
grow more impudent and contribute to fproad the af- 
perfion farther, and caufe you to experience greater 
vexation. But if you repel the firft that treats you 
with coolnefs on that account, by a contemptuous 
look, he will ftart back, tremble tor his own charac- 
ter, take care not to utter an unlavourable fentence 
againlf you, and bow to the man whom he fuppofes 
to be fure of a powerful fecret proteflion, becaufe he 
flands his groimd fo firmly and is fo indifferent to the 
all bleffing voice of the faihiunable populace. Return 
him twofold the contempt which he dares to difplay 
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to yoii, and let no kind and civil expreffions cni 
you, mini he prove that he is Tenfible of the fiP 
of \xh conduft. I niyCelf, who have cealed af[ 
to the honour of fliininy in the great world, uni! 
ly obferve in this matter no fettletHyftem, but ; 
ways ruled by my difpofuion of mind and hui 
B-jing accuftoniedto give vent to the genuine cffaJ 
of my heart, animated with warmth for every ihii^ 
thai can be called attach meni and friendfliip, and Id* 
anxious of being diftinguifhed than beloved, am djf- 
tre/Ted (I do not bliith to confefs it) and vexed wIkii- 
evef I am treated coolly by thole of whom 1 iusir j 
favourable opinion. But at times I treat ?!■ 
k-fs ferioufly, and in fome inHances, am e-, > 
diverted at hearing that the idle pubUcamui 
the expence of fuch an infiRni/icantir.divid. 
felf, and that ils arrows happen to hit a 
ferves in the great world only as a volunteer, 
es for no promotion in it. However, I mi 
that this conduct of mine, which is the c 
of my temper, is by no means prudent, 
method you can choofe to deteat the pur) 
calumnious reports, is not to di/p/ay ihe li 
on their account, to convcrfe with no one ; 
and then the idle tale will be forgotten in a 
whereas any other method will only ferve to 
bad worfe. 

5 XL Be civil and polite in yourextemsl < ■•■■ 
People who are in the habit ot frequenting n 
of the great and fafhionable circles, muil . 
ihcmfelves to endure and to be civil to many pcrtuu 
whom they caimot efteem ; and befides, we do noi 
mix with the great world to contraft bonds of friea^ 
ftiip, but only to fee cheerful company. Whi 
it promifes to be ufeful, or at teaft to (Irengthei 
authority, or when you can expeft to render y* 
feared by thofe whom you cannot otherwife ch< 
v/ill be prudent in vou to make your digttity ref( 
ed, and to aifume an air of noble pride toi 





conceited blockhead who dares to affail you by his 
ribaldry, and ihereby make him afraid to ridicule or 
abufe you. Such fervite fouls tremble at the fuperi- 
•ority which they perceive in a fenfible and determined 
man ; this, however, mull: not degenerate into arro- 
gance or ruftic pride. You may occafionally tell thefe 
people the truth ; yet without heat and rudenefs con- 
fute their flat and lame judgments by cool and folid 
arguments, when circumflances render it prudent; 
check ihe torrent of their afperfions when they flaiv. 
der an honeft man, and oppofc manly firmnefs to their 
low and fneaking infinuations j but carefully avoid 
joking familiarly with them, or giving vent to genuine 
humour, left you fhould utter a word that is liable to 
bemiifapplied and perverted. 

Xii. In general it is not ad/ifable to fpeak the 
and genuine language of the heart in the great 
as it is not underftood ther^. Therefore talk 
falhionable circles of pure, fweet and fimple 
pleafures ; for they are myllerics to the great 
Have a proper command over your counte- 
Iclt it (hould betray fcntiments which ought to 
concealed in the inmoft recefles of your heart, 
of fafliion and quality are IVequently more ex- 
ut the art of reading the language of the counte. 
e than \vritten characters ; as it generally confli- 
'hues the fole objeft of their ftudy. Intruft none of 
' them with your private concerns. Be careful not on- 
ly how you fj^akt but alfo how you J^ear ; left you 
fhould be involved in difagreeable difficulties. 

§ XUl. We have obferved already in a former place, 
that our condudt in the great world ought to be mod- 
ified according to our individual fituation, and that 
meafures which are of the laft importance for one per- 
fon may be of no confideration at all for another. A 
man who wilhes not only to live and to be refpefted, 
but alfo to obtain fome authority in it, muft truly fludy 
his part with additional diligence. It may be of the 
Jiigbeil importance to hita either to fide with the 
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ftronger party (which generally is deemed the fafcft 
way,) or to be neutral, in order to be courted by all, 
and occafiojially to become an imperceptible leader of 
a third. In fuch fituations policy frequently rcoticn 
it prudent for us 10 let our perfecuted friends ftruggle 
for themfelves, and refrain from taking tlieir part pub- 
licly when we are uncertain of fuccefsj and prob^j 
may do more harm than good. It may alfo be m- 
ceffary for us to pretend at the begiijtiing to beofffr- 
tle confequence, in order to avoid obfervation ts well 
as being dilturbed in the profecution of our plais,Mid 
rather to be promoted as an infignificant ptd'Xi. 
Noihin", however, is more neceffary for :i 
mull mix with the great world, than coclmy'. 
a proper dominion over the efi'ufions of lii<; i, 
imagination, circumfpei5tion, rtferve, watchtukiili, 
prelence of mi/id, and the power of checking thend- 
untary flow of fpirits, and the Tallies of his humoor. 
Coolnefs of temper, and its concomitant quatitie$,c3- 
able people of very inferior natural gifts to rule over 
the moti lively and cultivated gemufes, whofc heart 
is but too apt to run away with thdr head. Hower- 
er, this difficuh art, if it be not rather a gift of nature, 
can only be acquired by an application and expoi* 
ence of many years, 

§ XIV. 'i'he obfervance of rules relative to convcr- 
fation with the great world, is for no perfon of more 
importance than an Ambaff'ador. I do not here,hov- 
ever, allude to thofe of that clafs who are fent to for- 
eign courts merely to do honour to their SovereigOi 
by keeping up a fplendid eftablifhment. Nor dol 
advert to the favourites of a Minifter who are employ- 
ed for a feries of time as envoys, in order to fanclioi 
their fudden and undeferved promotion in prefcrc 
men of real merit, who have rendered efiential fe 
to the ftate. Neither am I fpeaking of thofe prr 
ed fpies who are fent abroad by foine courts und( 
title of Minifters, and who a£t loo mean a part lai 
fervo b^g noticed by an honeit man, who 01 
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« rather to caution every one from having any inter- 
s' courfe with them. Ambafladors of this defcription 
1 my affertion does not embrace, but fuch only as are 
SJ lent to tranfafl: fecret and important matters at fome 
' ' foreign court, where they are to defend and preferve 
^. the dignity of their Sovereign and nation, to vindicate 
^ their rights, to obtain political advantages, to execute 
certain plans, and to prevail upon the Princes and their 
t . cabinets to intereft themfelves for the caufe of that 
: country in whofe behalf they are engaged. Men of 
this complexion want more than any other perfons, 
all thofe accompliihments which charafterize an ex- 
^ perienced man of the world ; propriety, dignity, eafe 
and livelinefs in converfation ; prefence of mind, dex- 
terity in managing diplomatic matters, the greateft 
circumfpeftion, referve and watchfulnefs ; pliancy^ 
perfcverance, acutenefs, fcientific knowledge, a fuffi- 
cient (kill in foreign languages, eloquence and tafte* 
And finally, if honefty and veracity crown thefe ac- 
complifhments, can any thing be more ufeful and in- 
ftruftive for a young man who is forming himfelf for 
a ftatefman, than being employed fome years in the 
diplomatic department, under the infpedion of fuch 
an ambajfTador. 

§ XV. Before I conclude this chapter, I beg leave 
to fay a few words on the benefits which the conver- 
fation of the great world affords us. It is indeed not 
inconfiderable. Rules which refer us to the innocent 
cuftoms of the more poliflied circles are not, princi- 
ples of morality, but only of common confent ; how- 
ever, this very confent refts on the condition that we 
Ihould endeavour, even in a reftrained fituation whofe 
attendant difficulties we cannot entirely remove, to 
render our ftate mutually as comfortable as poffible, 
without having recourfe to means that endanger our 
internal worth, which, like a treafure hidden in the 
ground, retains its value though it Ihould remain con- 
cealed, can be employed for the fupport of widows 
wd orphans, and ad upon monarcbs and empires for 
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the benefit of millions, when it is called forth, 
circulation by the ftamp of common conTent : 
erally acknowkd^td, particularly by ihof^ whi 
judge of the fierling worth of merit and eftee 
it is therefore to be wilhed, that many people i 
not declaim fo violently againfl: the genuine fine 
of the great world. It teaches us to pay fome i 
tion to thofe tritUiig atls of politenefs \chich fwi 
life and renda- it more agreeable. It excites ui a 
tentioa to the windings and turnings of the 1 
heart, fliarpeiis our fpirit ot obfervation, xnd 
loms us to live with people of all defcriplions i 
either oflending them or being offended- Ihei 
man of the' world, who is alfo an honcft man, v 
deferves our regard ; and we need not fly into^ 
fcrt, or buiT ourfeives in our fludy, to claim tbci 
cf a philoibpher. I mull even confefs, thalal* 
learning and knowledge of men coUe^ed from b 
is of no ufc. unltfs our literary duft have been nibb«3 
off in the great world. I therefore advife everrycuEj 
man who has an honourable ambition, a ihalt w 
knowledge of men and of the world, and a dirfrc ti 
being ufeful and aSive, to ftep for fome liiiic u 
the greater theatre, fhoiild it be only for the porpot: 
of colleftiiig matter for oMcn'ation, which io hii oU 
age will employ his mind, and enable him to give fa- 
lutary advice to his children and grand children, who 
may perhaps be deftined to feek their fortune U cooitt 
and in great cilice. 
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CHAPTER XIX- 



On Converfation with Clergymen* 



SECTION L 

JT cannot be denied that it is highly nfeful and in- 
ft nidi ve to be in habits of converfation with Clergy- 
men who are zealoufly devoted to their facred calling, 
whofe underftanding and will have been purified by 
the influence of the amiable doflirines of Chrift, who 
are devoutly bent upon truth and virtue, and add vig- 
our to their words by their own example ; who are 
friends, benefiaftors and counfellors of their congre- 
gations, and popular, warm and cordial in their fer- 
mons ; who by modefty, meeknefs, fimplicity, tem- 
perance and difintereftednefs, diftinguifh themfelves as 
worthy followers of the Apoftles, are tolerant to other 
fefts, paternal and indulgent to the erring, no enemies 
to innocent hilarity, and good, tender and wife fathers 
in their domeftic circle. However, not all fervants 
of the church refemble this charming pifture. Mea 
•without education and manners, devoid of found rea- 
fon and erudition, frequently intrude themfelves into 
the fervice of the church, and blockheads but too of- 
ten contrive to obtain the moft valuable livings, either 
through family intereft or by way of purchafe, or by 
mean cunning and artifice. Minifters of that defcrip- 
tion are generally flaves to the moft fordid avarice, or 
devoted to all manner of extravagance j being covet- 
ous, voluptuous, intemperate in eating and drinking, 
vile adulators of the great and rich, overbearing and 
proud to their inferiors, envious and jealous of their 
equals, and commonly the principal caufe of fpread- 
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ing contempt for our holy religion. They lOi 
on religion as a dry fcience, and upon their f 
as a lucrative tratie. In the ccuntrj' they i 
abanfion thcmfdvcs to lazinefs and flnggifli ] 
aiid complain of the burdens of their omce, | 
ihey are obliged to lull their auditors aOeep 1 
mechanical recital of their Iterile, dogaiatical (t 
or of fermons made by mercenary hireUnga 
hunt after prefents and legacies; their ami 
without bounds, and their fpiritua! pride, <f 
and third for dominion know no liuiiis. Zc 
ligion ferves them as a cloak for their pafEioiU 
cret vices ; orthodoxy, implicit faith and the hoi 
God are their fliield, when they intend to perfec 
innocent and peaceable citizen who diHingoifb 
tween religion and theology, refufes to Itai 
priefthood, and to facrlfice at thi; Ihnne of the 
and coveioufncfs. Their vfengeance is dreadi _ 
infatiable ; their hatred againft thofe that refufe to fl 
mit to their iron fceptre, or to be filent about thai I 
crimes, is ruthlefs. Their vanity is greater ihisn il'il 
of an antiquated coquette. They fneak i'l- 
and families to meddle with matters which .. 
cern them, to create dil'cord and to fifli ;■ 
waters. Their fermons, difcourfes and g. 
anathemas and menaces againft the followc:- 
ent feSs, and al! thofe that have the misf:i, 
to be capable of believing what they frequently ilo ii .it 
believe thcinfdves, but leach, only becaufc i[ fcicha 
money. They are watchful fpies upon the faults nf 
their ndghbo-ji,s, exaggerate them, and wheai ihcf 
dare not do it publicly, operate fecretly upon othen» 
or alTiime the niaik of humility, hj'pocrify a".d xc^I 
for pieiy and good monda, to gain the weak: ; 
party, by infinuatin^ complauiis of the wi !, 
the age, and by rcudering the wJTer and b. 
fufpcftcd of the multitude. 

5 I [. As many of the Icfs vicious, and e%'en fome of 
the wifei- and bcner eccIcfialUcs arc addjftcd lo ooe a 
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more of thefe defers ; as for inftance, to fpiritual 
pride, intolerance, dogmatical prejudice, covetoufnefs 
or revenge ; it will be highly ufeful to obferve fome 
rules' of prudence in converfation with all people of 
this clafs, which may be applied indifcriminately. I 
would therefore advife my readers to avoid giving 
them any opportunity to decry them as heretics and 
freethinkers, to forbear difdikrfing in mixed compa- 
nies on religious fubjeds, and to be very careful of 
not dropping a word in the prefence of an ecclefiaftic, 
that could be • mifinterpreted as an attack upon any 
theological fyftem or religious ceremony. It is alfo 
prudent to frequent the parifli church^kren if the dif- 
icourfes of the regular preachers ik>uI^not contribute 
much to promote our devotioh, left we fhould afford 
opportunity of being charged with indifference to re- 
ligion, or fet a bad example to the weak and unin- 
formed. 

Never ridicule a clergyman in company, how much 
caufe foever he may afford for it ; for the facred func«* 
tion of this clafs of men deferves much confideration, 
and it would be unjuft to refleft upon the whole or- 
der becaufe fome individuals of it difgrace the holy 
office with which they are intrufted ; the contempt of 
religion which, alas ! is fpreading but too rapidly, is 
alfo very much promoted by ridiculous refleftions up- 
on its minifters, an4 this alone ought to be a fufficient 
motive for every fincere well wifher of the State to 
refrain from all fcurrilous animadverfions upon the 
clergy. 

Therefore treat the clergy with every external mark 
of refpedt .; offend none of their order, and take par- 
ticular care not to be deficient in (hewing them every 
civility and politenefs to which their fundion intitles 
them. ' 

Avoid, as much as poffible, ufing a clergyman of 
the common clafs as a cofident in your domeflic con- 
cerns and other affairs of importance, if you be not 




SECTION 



If the epithet literati were not as common a «? 
times as that of gentleman ; U we called none ma c^ 
learning but fuch as cultivate their mind by rcalisr 
ufeful knowledge, and applying it to the iinprcn'RiKtf 
of their heart; in fliort, if we diftingui/hed none bj 
that honourable name but thofe that by ilic culii^ 
tion of the arts and fciences have been renJiKd v-L'. , "1 
better and more aflive for the happinefs t 
I fhould then have no occafion to write 
Chapter on converfation wich men of that 
as there cannot be any neccflily for rules ol convtii- 
ing with the wife and the good. To lillen lo the faa 
inltructions which flow from the lips of a man of dm 
character, Co Bx our attention upon his conduct, vi 
to regard it as an example worthy our imitation; to 
hear truth of him, and to follow its ditfhjtes ; ibb il 
a happinefs, the enjoyment of which needs not to be 
learnt after rules. But as now-a-days every mifcnUe 
poetafter, compilator, joumalift, coHeclor of anec- 
dotes, tranllator, plagiarilV, and in general every one 
that abufes the uncommon indulgence of the public, 
by writing whole volumes of nonfcnfe, and n 
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what others have written before him much better and 
with more elegance than he is capable of, calls him- 
felf a, man of learning ; as the fciences are not valued 
by the degree of their utility for the world, but after 
the ever changing and puerile ftate of the reading pop- 
ulace, as every fpeculative trifle is called wifdom, and 
every produftion of a fevedfc imagination fublime ; 
as the man who with his miPtrs draws from an in- 
ftrument a medley of falfe accords, without either con- 
nexion or expreffion, is called a profeflbr of mufic, 
and he that can put black fpots divided in certisun di- 
vifions upon paper, is honoured with the name of a 
compofer : as this is the cafe in our ^jjfes, it will cer- 



tainly be expefted that I fbtkld fay a few words on 
the converfation with fuch people, and point out fome 
rules which we muft obferve,. if we wifh not to be 
looked upon as men who are deftitute of tafte and 
knowledge. 

§ II. Judge not of the moral charaSer of the man 
of learning by his writings ; for the author appears but 
too frequently widely diflferent from what he is in na- 
tura. And, indeed, we ought not to blame him for 
it. When we are at the writing delk where we can 
choofe the moft tranquil moments, when our mind is 
not agitated by tempeftuous paifions, it is very eafy to 
write down the moft excellent moral precepts, which 
afterwards in the real world, where furprife, opportu- 
nity and feduftion aflail us in every direftion, are not 
fo eafy to be executed. We ought, therefore, not to 
imagine that the preacher of virtue will always be 
found a pattern for imitation ; but we (hould confider 
that he is a frail mortal as well as ourfelves, and at 
leaft to thank him for cautioning us againft faults, 
though he fhould not have firmnefs enough to avoid 
them himfelf ; and it would be unjuft were we to tax 
him on that account with hypocrify. On the other 
hand, we fhould alfo be verv much miftaken were we 
to think that all the fine prmciples which aa author 

U 
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puts in ihe mouth of the characters of his creation w 
hi* own ; and it would be an acl of inju/Uce were w 
to conclude that a writer is a villain, a fkun or a mi^ 
thrope, becaufe his luxuriant imagination has pron^ 
ed him to reprefcnt a bad character in an ambfafc 
light, to draw a voluptuous fcene In lively colours,or 
to laih the follies of his jbe in fevere and bitter Rrmt. 
He would certainly Jo Ktter in not giving way to the 
vn\A fire of his imagination; neverthelefs he m^be 
a good man : I know authors who have reprdented 
the mod horrid villanies with flriking truth, and n«- 
vviihftanding this dil'play the greateft probity and nwA* 
neis in their al|pDns ; I alfo know fatyrifls whofe bar; 
overflows with charity Jbd benevolence. "WeamS' 
mit another fort of injulnce againft authors and aiol^ 
if we expect that thty (hould talk in common ccmy 
fation nothing but wifdom and learning. The na 
who difcourfes with the greateft volubility of Tome a^ 
pofleffes not always on that account the raofl intinott 
knowledge of it j it is alfo by no means agrecabbi 
and favours much of pedantry, if people coaAaulf 
fpeak of their favourite occupations. Wc go idU 
company to be diverted, and to hear others ' 
well as ourfelves. It is not every one that 
fuch prefence of mind as to be enabled to 
with dignity and precifion in the buftle of 
rous company when he is furprifed by imp< 
quellions ; even on thofe fubjedls of which he 
cleared notions when in his folitary ftudv. \ 
wife frequently mix in companies where the dif 
of ihe people is fo different from our own, a; 
firft moments to render i[ impoffible to coUe 
felves fo thoroughly as to give a proper anfwer 
queilinns. Befides, the learned have their hui 
as well as others, and are not always equally 
for fcienlific or other converfations which require 
rellLclion. It may alfo occur that the com' 
« hich a man of learning may be placed do nc 
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- liiiTi, and that he imagines an exertion of his Avit and 
^ fcience would be thrown away upon them. 

- Some years ago, when the celebrated Abbe Raynal 
, was in Germany, I was invited by a friend to meet 
.. him at his houfe, where a great number of curious la- 
^ dies and gentlemen had aifembled to admire him, and 
_ to be admired in return. He fee«ied not to be dif- 

pofed for either, and I muft confefs I was not pleafed 

with his conveifation. The whole company were 

provoked and embittered againd hiiK for having iiSgk 

I appointed their expedations^ and fome even went fo 

y far as to maintain, that this either wnn^not the .cele*" 

- brated Abbe Raynal, or it was impoffible that he could 
be the real author of the Hlpfcllent works publifhed 
under his name. 

It is highly difgraceful to our age, that fo many pre- 
tenders to criticiim make it their praftice to coUeft 
^ icandalous anecdotes of good authors, and of men in 
^' general who have acquired a literary fame, to deprive 
?. them of the public regard which they enjoy ; for this 
•^ is extremely detrimental to the literary world, and 
: imbitters the life of thofe who, on account of their tal- 
'. cnts, are entitled to general indulgence, and may juft* 
? iy exped every encouragement from a generous 
^. public. 

' If an author or artift be fond of fpeaking of his 
' profeflion, we ought not to blame him for it. The 
^ • fetal polyhiftory, the rage of being thought to know 
fomething of every thing, and to be afhamed of con- 
' felling that there exifts any thing upon which we are 
' not capable of reafoning, is not very honourable to 
our age : and if it be tedious to hear a man' turn ev- 
ery difcourfe upon his favourite objcft, it is highly re^ 
volting to hear a heedlefs talker decide arrogantly up- 
on matters which are far beyond the reach of his un^- 
derftanding ; to hear, for inftance, the clergyman rant 
on politics, the lawyer on the theatre, the phyfician on 
paindng, the coquet on philofophical fubjcds, and the 
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. who has leai 
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fop <m ta£tlcs. Permit t 
profeflion to fpeak with wannth of it ; nay, 
an opportumty of doing it. A man who has 
hia profefDon thoroughly, and is gifted with a fi 
fliare of plain fenfe, ought not, indeed, to be d 
and nothing can be more dirgufting than thoii 
ing Encyclopedias who know nothing and i 
talk of every thing. 

§ III. If the learned have fewerprejudicesd 
Ar people, they are alfo more llrmly attach 
which they have adopted. We muii therefor 
them with gwat circumfpeftion. Nothing i 
offended than the vanity of a man of learu' 
mull even be careful w not ufing an amblg 
preffion in praifing the merits of the learned. 

Moft authors will eafior forgive attackij upa 
moral character than an afperlion of the fan 
have acquired in the literary world. Therefoli 
cautious how you criiicife their works. Ei 
they alU our opinion of their compofitions, 
interpret it as a requefb for approbation. SA 
fricndfliip not oblige you to fpcak your opinion 6 
ly, I would advife you to fay on fuch occa£ioQS,lj 
you cannot praife the compofirion of an author 1 
out committing an aft of meannefs, at leaft foe 
which his offended vanity cannot take as a cei 

Many authors are oflended when they find wefc. 
nothing of their works, or when we oniit treating i 
in common Hfe, on account of a book which t' 
written, with more diftindion than any other t 
who is ufeful to the world in a different way, or «h« I 
we betray principles which difagree with their fvlhs^i 1 
and are contrary to thofe ideas for the eftabli^tncs 1 
of wliich they have written whole volumei. Ardi | 
all offences of this fort if you wiih to live o 
cable footing with an author ; but confidt; 
what fort of an author you have to deal ; ■, 
be great or little ? All are fond of praife ; 
one does not, td\^ tt. m xSie. tixn^ (Kaije. One j| 
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isfied when j^ou tell him bluntly, that he is a. great 
man ; another is content when you only permit him 
to found his own praife ; a third demands nothing of 
you but the patience of Job, while he reads his lam- 
entable compofition to you ; a fourth is delighted with 
an occafional allufion to fome paiTage of his writings ; 
a fifth does not care whether his works be exprdfsly 
mentioned, provided he be treated with diftinguiflied 
refpe£t, and a (ixth is fatisfied when wife and good 
men do him the juftice of believing that he has the 
promotion of truth and virtue at heart ; that he has 
written nothing of which he has reafon to be afhamed, 
and that his works have at \t2Sif0me merit. 

§ IV. It is, indeed, highly diverting when two au- 
thors are reciprocal in their praifes, and aflfure each 
other that their fame will be proclaimed to the lateft 
pofterity. But it is extremely difgu/ling and painfiil 
to behold the animofities which frequently prevail 
among men of learning, who, on account 01 the dif- 
ference of their opinions and fyftems, rail againft each 
other with the eloquence of a Billingfgate orator, per- 
fecute one another with the moft malevolent maligni- 
ty, and leave no (lone unturned to blaft each other's 
fame. This is meannefs of the moft abjeft and con- 
temptible nature, for the fource of truth is rich enough 
to fatisfy the thirft of many thoufands, and envy, mal- 
ice and vulgar bittemefs are highly unbecoming ge- 
niufes who have devoted themfelves to the fervice of 
wifdom, 

§ V. There are people who imagine they fhall ren- 
der themfelves refpeded by bragging conftantly of 
their connexion and correfpondence with men of learn- 
ing. This is a folly which is . extremely ridiculous. 
A man may have great merit as an author, and yet it 
may not be particularly honourable to be conneded 
with him. The indulgence and kindnefs with which 
great and virtuous men treat us, does not always make 
us wife and good. Impartial and intelligent people 
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to ratiDliaf and prudent principles, or go m rcarch d 
mftructive aud reafonable converfation, but are moit 
attached to the nnti who procures them fealual plo- 
iiire, than to the fage who endeavours to lead ibea 
back to the road of wildoni and regularity. Theyiu- 
Irude upon the former and flee the latter. E?(jy 
fliallow genius that loves idlenefs and diirolutcncii, 
dedicates himfelf now.a-days to the Ime arts, believing 
that he is defigned by Nature to be an artilt ; anttihii 
18 one of the principal caufes which contribute ro vro- 
ate the lafte, and to render the ftudy of the Bne an* 
contempdble. Forthis reafon we behold wholeftt^ii 
of artifts who are unacquainted even with the liril 
theoretical principles of their art ; inuficians who ilo 
not know the rules of harmony, but play the tam 
which is laid before them like an inanimate piece d 
mechanifni, who are entirely deftituteof a genuinephh 
lofophical fpirit, of found judgment, ftudy and tafc^ 
while they are puffed up with arrogance, and dl&br 
the moft impudent iinperlinence, hate and envy that 
colleagues, and fneer at the dilettanti who knows more 
of the principles of nmfic than thcmfelves. ShouU 
fuch an unworthy fervant of the Mufes have ib< un- 
merited good fortune to be protected by people uf 
fafhion and pretended connoifteurs, it would be high* 
ly imprudent in you to declare publicly that he is a 
bungler ; for this would make you fufpeded of being 
an ignoramus, and expofe you to the hatred of all pre- 
tended dilettanti : but who is not difgufted with thai 
numerous herd of fafliionable and unfaftiiouable rfiJdfc 
taati, with their miferable criticifms and their pil 
jargon ? If you wifli to ingratiate yourfelf wilfi 
motley and wild crew, you muft have patience to 
en quietly to their nonienfe, or even commit the m 
nefs of admiring it and approving of their lame ji 
ments. If you be defirous to gain a certain degn 
authority wilh them, you muft renounce all modi 
and be as impudent and Ielf«conceited as ihetnfclves. 
Decide boldly, intioidc with lelf-conitdeacc upon the i 
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greateft artifts ; pretend to be extremely nice in your 
tafle and highly difficult to be pleafed ; boaft or the 
great fame which your knowledge has procured you ; 
defpife what is above your horizon ; fnake your head 
fignificantly when you are at a lofs what to iay ; treat 
the beginner with arrogance ; flatter rich and power<« 
ful dilettanti and maecenates ; encourage the tafte for 
trifles, for pretty rondos, ale-houfe minuets in grand 
and ferious pieces, for bombafl: and empty phndLeolo- 
gy, for horrid, monftrous, and intricate plays and far- 
ces, replete with calumnious farcafms and felfe wit— 
and you will faithfully contribute your mite towards 
the general corruption of tafte which feems not to be 
far diftant ; witnefs the lamentable ftate of our theatres, 
concerts, and oratorios, which are degenerated into a 
hideous medley of hymns fublime and drinking fongs. 
But if you are endowed with fuperiour abilities and 
need not to fear men ; you ought to oppofe that tor- 
rent of corruption. Remonftrate againft thefe abufes, 
but let your remonftrances be fupported by folid ar- 
guments, and pull off" the large wigs and fools* caps 
of the Midafles of the age, that their large ears may 
be feen, and the public be no longer impofed upon by 
their grave ftentorial faces. It is, indeed, truly lam- 
entable that when fuch is the complexion of the times, 
even the artift who is really great is frequently com- 
pelled to make ufe of crooked means that he may not 
be forced to leave the field to bombaftic quacks, or be 
compelled to facrifice nature, modefty, fimplicity and 
dignity to fafhion and prejudice, and bedeck himfelf 
with a tinfel fplendour ; or be neceflitated to demean 
himfelf as a pufling boafter and buffoon, if he wifh to 
pleafe, and to earn a fufficient livelihood. The artift, 
efpecially the mufician, often finds himfelf very un- 
pleafantly fituated, when he happens to be placed 
among a fet of people who want to admire him, and 
requeft he will gratify them with a fpecimen of his 
(kill, though they have neither attention nor a com- 
petent knowledge of his art. He dares ^not decline 
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tb=r reqocft, left he ftinuSd be ihought wliimfical anj 
capriduus, and jct is ftnfible his perlormance will od- 
ly be throwing pearls before fwine. He takes his fa: 
at the inllrumcat and plays the fweeitll Adagio, aoj 
lo! th;: liltening amateurs roar a flunning and claoi- 
oroui b;-avo ! while he it playing the moll affeclin^ 
and ouitcrly paiTkge, the beauties of which cannot Ik 
felt on account of the vociferous burft of unmeaiwg: 
applaufe. This, however, is extremely unpolilc uul 
unbecoimng men of fcnfe and good breeding. 

§ VIU. I now beg leave to add a few words more, 
by way of caution, to young men with regard to ar- 
lifts, efpecially players of the common clafs. Wc 
have obferved already, that an intimate connexion wcii 
moft of them may produce fetal confequences to on: 
principles, and involve us in many pecuniary difficil- 
ties ; but there are other confiderations which oa^ 
lo render us extremely cautious and circuinfpefl in 
our connexions with people of that clafs. Being mr- 
felf a warm admirer of the arts, my readers wonid 
wrong me very much were they to fuppofe that 1 am 
aduated by prejudice, when I advife young people to 
cn'ioy the fine arts, and the converfation of tlte pridh 
and priefteffes of the fponive Mules with great mod- 
eration. 

Mufic, poetry, the theatre, dancing, and painting 
undoubtedly produce a fatutary effect upon the heart ; 
they render it fenfible and fufceptible of many good 
and noble feelings, raife and enrich the imagination, 
fliarpen our wit, create jocundity and good hatr 
raolify our morals and promote focial virtues, 
erthelefs ihefe excellEnt effeds are capable oi pre 
ing unfpeakable mifery if carried to excefs. 
teiid^r and effeminate mind, which may eafUy I 
tated by real or imaginary dlftrefs, by its own ftd 
itigs or the mifery of others is, indeed a moft la^ 
table acquifilion ; or a heart fufceptible of e 
prtfiion, agitated like a reed by various paffioi 
cvcrv moment gives way to emotions ' ' " " 
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flgamft each other ; and nerves upon which every im- 
poftor can play at pleafure on finding out the key- 
Itrlng, either of thefe particulars is found extremely 
bunhenfonie to us, when firmnefs, an unfhaken man- 
ly courage and perfeverance are required. An over 
heated imagination, which foars above the fphere of 
reafon and prudence, giving all our mental exertions 
a romantic turn, and tranfporting us into an ideal 
world, may render us very unfortunate in the real 
world, and entirely unfit for Social Life. It ftretches 
our expeftations too high, creates wants which we can- 
not fatisfy, and infefts us with an averfion from eve- 
ry thing which is different from the ideal objeft after 
which wc expand our arms in fuch a mental trance. 
A luxuriant wit, a wanton humour, which is not un- 
der the tutelage of chafte reafon, may eafily degene- 
rate at the expence of the goodnefs of our heart, and 
may alfo demean us by creating in us a propenfity for 
childiih trifles, which renders us unfit for the profecu- 
tion of fublimer wifdom and fober truth, prevents the 
application of our mental powers to the purfuit of re- 
ally ufcful objefts, impels us to feek only for momen- 
tary enjoyment, and prompts us to fix our whole at- 
tention upon impofmg external aplearances only, in- 
ftead of diving into the effence of things. Hilarity 
eafily degenerates into licentioufnefs and a propenfity 
for an eternal round of fenfual gratifications. Mild 
manners frequently degenerate into effeminacy, too 
obfequious pliancy, and mean and unwarrantable com- 
plaifance ; and a life entirely devoted to focial amufe- 
ments and fenfual pleafures creates averfion from all 
ferious occupations, while it enjoys no lafting delight, 
which can only be purchafed by conquering many dif- 
ficulties, and tnofe at the expence of indefatigable la- 
bour and exertions ; folitude which is fo beneficial to 
our mind and heart, is rendered irkfome by fuch con- 
duft, and ' makes us difgufted with a quiet domeftic 
life which is devoted to the faithful performance of our 
iamily and civil duties— -In a word, thofe that devote 
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thcmfclves entirely to the fine arts, and revel awat 
their whole life with the priefts of their gods, run itc 
grtatefl rilk of ruining their peace of mind, or al 
leaft, of not contributing as much as their fitualka 
and abihties wouIJ enable them to the promotion and 
faappiaefs of othcrsl All this may be expected to it- 
fult, in a peculiar degree, from too great a love of the 
theatre and an intimate connexion with actor>. \i 
our plays were what they could and ought to be, 'i 
they were fchools of virtue, where our deviatioaiaiKi 
follies were painted in thdr natural colours, and good 
morals recommended in a pleafmg and convindng 
manner, then indeed, it would be highly ufeful forcr- 
ery young man to vifit the theatre conftantly, and to 
convcrfe with thofe men who would be the Ki'^i^" 
benefactors of thdr age. However, we mufl > . 
of i!ie theatre by what it /nig/j/ if, but take '.■ 
ally //. While in our comical pieces, the i 
traits of the follies of men are exaggerated !u mud 
as to render it impoffible for us to behold in them ou 
own defe(5ts ; wliile our plays favour romantic lore; 
while they teach young fools and love fick girls how 
to impofe upon, and obtain the confent of old and a- 
perienccJ fathers and mothers, who know better thm 
thtir fons and daJgliters, that an imaginary fympalby 
of hearts, and a ifanfitory fit of love, are not fuiiidcnt 
to conflitute niatrimonial happinefs ; wliile thoughl- 
lellhefs appears on our theatres in apleafinggarb,and 
profligacy Is reprefented in an elegant and capttvadog 
form, with the external appearance of dignity and t^ 
ergy, admiration becomes forced contrary to our '"^ 
while our tragedies accuftom our eyes to the figl 
bloody fcencs of horror ; while our imaginanon 
tored to look only tor wonderful and unnatural 
taftrophes ; while our operas make us indificreiu 
whether found reafon be offended or not, if only oBf 
ear be tickled ; while foreign artiits arc cncour '^ 
and thofe of oiir fellow-citizens poffeffing eqoal, 
luperiour, abilities are fuffered to ftarve 
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moft pitiful grlnner, and the moft undeferving woman 
are generally applauded, becaufe the titled and unti- 
tled populace have taken them under their proteftion ; 
and finally, while our compofers of plays negle£l all 
the rules of probability, and offend againft every prin- 
ciple of nature and art, to pleafe the vitiated tafte of 
the multitude, and confequently afford to the fpefta- 
tor no food for his mind and heart, but only amufe- 
ment and fenfual gratification — ^while this unhappily 
is the ftate of our theatres, it is the duty of every hon- 
eft man to admonifli young people to partake of thefe 
pleafures but fparingly. 

The fituation alone of players is very impofing ; the 
liberty and independence on the reftraints of civil life 
which they enjoy, their liberal pay, the applaufe and 
encouragement with which they are received by an in- 
dulgent public ; the opportunities they have of dif- 
playing before a whole nation thofe talents which in 
any other fituation would perhaps have remained un- 
known for ever ; flattery ; the hofpitable manner in 
which they are received by young people and lovers 
of the art ; the opportunity they have of obtaining an 
extcnfive knowledge of different countries and men — 
all this may eafily tempt a young man who has to 
ftruggle with an unpleafant fituation, a turbulent dif- 
pofition, or an ill regulated aftivity, to choofe this line 
of life, particularly if he be intimately connefted with 
adtors and adreffcs. But what fort of people are thefe 
theatrical heroes and heroines in general ? People with- 
out education, principles or knowledge : adventurers, 
and wanton harlots — ^and with them he mufl: live and 
converfe every day, if he have chofen their occupation. 
He will, indeed, find it difficult to avoid being hurried 
along with the reft of his companions by the torrent 
of feduftion, and to preferve his peace of mind and 
virtue from the general contamination. Envy, ant- 
mofity, and cabals keep up an unremitted conteft be- 
tween players. They are, befides, not connefted with 
the ftate, and consequently have to pay lefs confidera- 
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( the pablic opinion of their mora.1 chai'acta'. K 
9 to this the coiilenipt with which fome mote 
jenous people, though unjulily, look do«Ti upon them, 
we may naturally conclude thai it niuft be cxtretndT 
difficult for them to preicrve the ianocence of llmr 
heart, and to guard it againR bittemcfs. 'I'hc dail^ 
change of the parts which they have to aft, ileprii^j 
their character of all origlnalily ; cufloni leads likm 
at laft to afTume the characters which they arc in rhc 
habit to reprefent : their profeffion obliges them frs- 
quently to pay no confidoration whatever to their cif- 
pofition of niind, but to aft the buffnon w hen tbor 
heart aches, and to appear fad and melancholy vrboi 
cheerfulnefs and hilarity expand their bofom : thii n 
cuftoms them to difiimulation : the public grows 
of the ador and his peribnnaace ; his manner of 
ing ceafes to plcafe aiter eight or ten years : the i 
ey which he accumulated in his better days is fpei 
degrees ; and poverty, fickncfs and difappoimn 
are generally the lad fcene of the theatrical life. 

5 IX. Thofe that have the direction over pUy^i 
and muficians, niuft put themfelves at the begimuil| 
on a firm footing with them, if they wifii not to i" 
pend conflanlly on their whims and caprices. I 
particularly neceCTary ihcy fliould let them fee I 
they are equal to their charge, and that they knd 
how to value and to direcl an ariift. It is alfo reqiZ 
ed they /lioulj uft them in time to order and rc^uU 
ity, and to rcfcnt the fnft iranrgreflion, impertinciir 
or breach ol fuborJinatlon with a becoming fcvci 
As for the reft, they ought to treat e\Lry one a 
ing to his talents and moral character, with i 
and lUftinftion, without ever making themfelves 1 
miliar with them. 

§ X. Encourage the young ariift by modcll j 
plaufc, but never flatter nor praife hJmimmodeni 
fur this fpoile moR of them. Immoderate praife 
applaule renders thern prefumptuous, arrogant : 
proud. They cex*!; Ariving aflw greater perft ~ 
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and difcontinue refpedUng a public which feems to be fo 
eafily fatisfied. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
prefent flate of literature prompts us but too much to 
praiTe every thing which is not the moft glaring non- 
fenfe, becaufe we are ufed to read almoft nothing but 
abfurdity, particularly in the department of the Belles 
Lettres, 

§ XI. Although an intimate connexion with artiftft 
of the common clafs be not very recommendable, yet 
it is highly defirable to be connefted with a man who 
unites a philofophical fpirit, learning and wit with his 
art, and whofe converfation is inftruftive as it is enter- 
taining. It is really a great happinefs to live by the 
fide offuch an artift whofe mind is cultivated by 
knowledge, whofe looks are fliarpened by the ftudy of 
nature and men, whofe heart has been purified, and 
whofe mind has been made fufceptible of love, fi-iend- 
fliip, and benevolence by the falutary influence of the 
Mufes. His cheerful eloquence will exhilarate our 
gloomy hours, his converfation will reconcile us again 
to the world when fadnefs and difcontent torment us j 
he will afford us recreation after the performance of 
difagreeable, laborious and dry occupations, warm us 
and give us new energy when we are exhaufted by 
long exertions ; he will finally transform our frugal 
meal into a heavenly feaft, our cottage into a fanftu- 
ary, and our firefide into an altar facred to the Mu- 
fes. 

§ XII. Much is faid in favour of private theatres, 
and their falutary influence on the accomplifhment of 
young people. It would lead me too far, were I here 
to difcufs at large what might be faid for and againft 
them, or to detail the numerous obfervations I have 
had an opportunity of making upon them. Suffice it 
therefore only to remark, that a great deal of what we 
have advanced in this chapter relative to theatres in 
general, is alfo appliable to private theatres, and it is 
obvious, that the greateft circumfpeftion ought to be 
obferved in choofing the dramatic pieces, and diftribut- 
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I ing the parts, when well bred young people a£l jAvft^ 
1 would however recommend parents paying the mcl 
tender attention to the age, the lUfpofuion and tempo 
of iheir children, as well as to the degree of ciiltuK 10 
which their character is arrived ; but as I have preB 
reaftm to fear my advice would be verj' little attended 
to by moil parents, I therefore abmptly drop the lbb> 
jeft. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

: Converfafion wilh People cf varisuf Jiana 

Chil Lifi. 



I BEG leave to begin with Phyjiciam. No pr< 
is more ufeful to mankind than theirs, if the' 
Jy difcharge the facred duties of their impt;; , 
ing. The man who fearches all the hidden ; 
of Nature, and inveftigates their fecret powers to fial 
out means of delivering man, the mafterplccc of to- 
reftrial creation, from the difeafes whicli feize his t." ~ 
ble and material part, weigh down his fpirit, and i 
quently dellroy his elementary machine bcforel 
menial faculties have well begun to unfold ihemfehr 
the man who ftirinks not back at the fight of mifl 
diilrefs and pain, but cheerfully facrifices his ca&l 
tranquility, nay, even ri£ks his health and Hie to a 
his fuffering brethren, undoubtedly dcferves oar n^ 
and Avarmeil gratitude. He reftores to many nql 
rous families a kind i'ather, fupportsr and J "* 
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; fnatches many a beloved hufband from the brink ot 
\ an untimely grave, and returns him to the arms of his 
. faithful confort ; in a word, no profeflion produced 
;. fuch an evident falutary influence on the world, or oa 
. the tranquility, peace, and happinefs of its inhabitants^ 
r than that of the phyfician. He muft rife ftill higher 
. in our efteera, if we confider what an extenf^ve Iiore 
of knowledge he mud poflefs to execute the duties of 
his calling. A man who is deftitute of talents will at- 
tain no degree of eminence in any profeflion ; yet there 
are fciences in which a good natural underftanding, 
arid fometimes lefs than tliat, will cany us a great way ; 
but a great genius only can be an eminent phyfician* 
Talents, however, are not the only requifite of a great 
phyfician : a man who can jufl:ly claim this honoura- 
ble appellation, mufl: alfo apply himfelf to ftudy with 
the mofl: indefatigable diligence. And finally, if we 
confider that the knowledge which a phyfician muft 
poflefs, includes the moft fublime, natural and the firft 
fundamental fciences of man ; the ftudy of nature ia 
all its diflerent branches, in all its poflible efieds and 
eflential parts ; the ftudy of roan, of his body and fouL 
of his whole compofitiqn, of all his paflions and dif^ 
pofitions ; if we confider all this, can any thing be 
more inftru£live, comforting and defirable than the 
converfation of fuch a man and his aflfiftance ? But 
there are alfo among the fons of JEfculapius an im- 
menfe number of people of a quite diflferent defcrip- 
tion, people who prefume to be entitled by their pro- 
feflion to torture fick perfons by making experiments 
of their ignorance, who look upon the body of their 
patient as their property, as a veffel into which they 
can pour at pleaiure all forts of fluids and folids, in 
order to obferve what effefts will be produced by the 
conteft of the moft fingular mixture of falts, acids and 
fpirits, while they rifle nothing but the burfting of the 
veflTeK There are others who have, indeed, the moft 
folid knowledge, but are deftitute of difcernment. 

W 



They confound the fymptoms of difFerent difeafes,M^ 
ftT themfelves to be iiiiiled by the erroneous fti'r- 
meiits of their patients, forbear inquiring diligewlj 
and minutely, and then prefcribe medicines which cer- 
tiunly would cure us, had we the difeafe with whid 
they think we are afflifled. __ Others are blind (laves nT 
fyftems, authorities and fafliion, and never impute il 
to their blindnefs, but entirely to nature, when their 
medicines produce eflc£ts which are diametrically coa- 
trary to thofe which their prejudices led them to ex- 
peft. There are, finally, ihofe that from motiTR d 
felfilhnefs, retard the recovery of their patients, in 07- 
der to bleed their purfe the longer in companTwnh 
the furgeon and apothecary. It is obvious thai w« ran 
the greateft danger if we fall into the hands of anj 
gentleman of this defcription, as we riik bccomia* 1 
lacrifice to ignorance, carelefliiefs, caprice or \-itI^ 

It is indeed, not difficult for any one that is noph* 
fician, but who combines fonie knowledge of dob, 
experience and learning with found judgment, to & 
cern the downright charlatan by his difcourfeg, inqui- 
/ies and prefcriptions from the man who is realfy wt- 
fill ; but it is truly difficult to diilinguifh amongll 
thofe of the belter clafs, the perfon to whom we aa 
intruft the care of our body with the greateft fafeiv. 
I would therefore recommend the following mla wttit 
regard to converfation with phyficians : live modentc* 
ty in every refpeft, and you will rarely want the affifi- 
ance of a phyfician, though you may fee him u » 
friend. 

Obferve what agrees with your conftitution and 
what difagrees with it ; regulate your manner of lit- 
ing accordingly, and you iv-ill not frequently be ii 
want of medical advice. 

If we be not totally ignorant in phyfic, bin hut 
read fomegood medical books, know our tempt-r, hsve 
obferved to what fpecies of difeafes we are ] 
ly inclined, and what remedies give us moi: 
may frequently be our own phyfician even 
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c^fes. Every man who lives regularly, is more ex* 
pofed to one fort of difeafe than to another. If, there- 
fore, he ftudy carefully and exclufively that branch of 
medicine which comprehends his malady, it would be 
Angular if he (hould not be able to acquire as iriuch^ 
if not more, knowledge of it than a man who muft 
review a whole army of difeafes. 

Should, however, neceflity compel you to look out 
for medical affiftance, obferve whether the phyfician ' 
to whom you are about to apply has found reafon, and 
whether he judges clearly and without prejudice of 
other objeds ; inquire whether he is modeft, fecret, 
difcret, diligent, and warmly attached to his profeflion ; 
whether he difplays a feeling and humane heart, over- 
loads his patients with a variety of different medicines^ 
or is ufed to apply fimples, and to let nature have its 
courfe as much as pofllble; whether he recommends 
a diet which agrees with his appetite, prohibits what 
he diflikes, and praifes viands of which he is particu- 
larly fond ; whether he contradicts himfelf fometimes 
in his difcourfes ; whether he is conftantly true to his 
fyftem, or fuffers himfelf to be confounded and per- 
fuaded to go from one method to another of a qdlte 
different nature ; whether he is ruled by fingle fymp-* 
toms or always has the principal point m view; 
whether he betrays envy againft his colleagues or does 
jufUce to them, and whether he is as willing to affift 
the poor as he is to attend the rich ? When you are 
fatisfied as to thefe points, you may fafely intruft your- 
felf to his care. When you have once chdfen a phy- 
fician on whofefkill and probity you can rely, your 
own intereft requires you fhould place your entire con- 
fidence in him, and not have the leafl referve. Do 
not conceal the mofl trifling circumftance that would 
ferve to make him acquainted with the real nature 
and feat of your diftemper ; but take care not to 
blend your relation with unimportant trifles, follies, 
xvhims and fancies which could miflead him. Be &nQk 

w a 
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and pmitflual in following his advice and taking' 
prefcriptions, that he may be certain whether the chao- 
ges you perceive, are really the effeQs of the medi. 
cines he has applied ? Let no one perfuade you to vie, 
befides his prefcriptions, any family arcana, how iimo- 
cent foever they may appear, nor to confult clandct 
tinely another phyfician. Above all things, nevcrfuf- 
fer yourTelf to be perfuaded to conlult two of thcfc 
gentlemen publicly at the lame time; for the rcfula 
of their medical confulcations will in moft cafes, be S9 
many fentences of death for you ; neither of them will 
have your recovery much at heart ; they w ill laakfi 
your body a wreltling place of their contending fljan- 
lons, envy each other the honour of curing yoanSF- 
temper, and jninily fenJ yen out of the world afto- 
Wards to charge each other with being the caufe ut 
your death. 

Pieudo phyficians are not afiiamed of perfuading thr 
Tnultitude, that ihcy cannot only difcern at firfl fighf 
the nature of all difeaies, but on the firft appeantnce 
of a diftemper can alfo predict how it will terminate. 
ITie phyfician is, indeed, frequently capable of coo- 
clffding on the firf( appearance of a burning ferer, 
from the fymptoms of the fit, the powerful nature <tf 
the caufes, and the peculiar circumftances of die 
tient, that his illnefs will be violent ; but the fj 
toms from which a phyfician can infer oti die 
day, that his patient will die, rarely appear, and 
m ihe mofl: extraordinary and dreadful caies at 
an early period. There are phyficians whofe ? 
ftill in prediclion refts on the foilowing prind] 
When a patient who is attended bv one of thdr 
leagues is in a dangerous flate, they infinuaie to 
friends and relations that his diftemper is infigoHv 
and that they could cure it by a trifling i-emedy. 
they fucceed to rob another phyfician by this ar 
of a patient, who, perhaps, is already half recov 
they continue fpeaking that language the firft and fee- 
ond day, to gain his con0deace. If his iUacfs be t£. 
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the malignant kind, they declare on the thu'd or fourth 
day, that all the figns of death are vifible. If the pa- 
tient recover, their friends and connexions exultingly 
proclaim that thefe great phyficians have faved the pa« 
tient's life by a trifling prefcription, notwithftanding 
all the fymptoms of an impending diffolution. If he 
die, thefe pfeudo phyficians will proteft that at firft 
fight they knew he would die, becaufe his firft phy- 
ficians had treated him unfkilfully. I would therefor^^ 
advife my readers not to fuffer themfelves to be per- 
fuaded by fuch underhand infinuations to difmifs a, 
phyfician who poffeffes their confidence, but to fcom 
the infinuators as they deferve. 

It is very common to conclude, that the phyficiaa 
who has the greateft number of patients muft alfo hav^ 
the greateft experience, and this fuppofition frequent- 
ly determines us in our choice in dangerous cafes. But 
nothing is more erroneous than" that prejudice. The 
phyfician who fees the greateft number of patientS| 
has frequently no advantage over another who, in the 
fame town, fees the fmalleft number, becaufe botU 
generally obferve the fame number of difeafes. Every 
country town and village are vifited by peculiar dif- 
eafes which prevail moft in certain feafons. The phy- 
fician who has the greateft praSice, obferves thefe dit 
eafes only fuperficially from want of time ; whereag 
the other, who is lefs occupied, has more leifure to 
attend to every cafe with the moft . minute care and 
diligence. The conftant abfence from home, the fre- 
quent interruptions of his nodurnal reft, the great 
number of patients, and the troublefome inquiries of 
their friends and relations, deprive a phyfician who 
has an extenfive practice of the time and tranquility 
of mind which are neceffary, if he be to make all r&- 
quifite obfervations, to reflefl;, to compare the prefent 
cafe with the obfervations of former ages, and to med- 
itate on the connexion of effedls and their caufes. It 
has been faid, that a phyfician who is pofting day and 

night from one patient to another, refembles the priqfti 



who is running about from houfe lo houfe with the 
hoft ; they bmh lee an equally great number of p»> 
dents, and one has as much medical experience as the 
other. AmongH phyficians who are equally ignonni 
or (kilful, thofe that have the greatefl: nuniber of pa- 
dents to attend at the fame time» muft, confeijnaBly 
be the leaft lafe. 

A phyfician who is loo much occupied, yjw too 
much and thinks too little. The inceflant chaograod 
variety of objects does not fufi'er him to obferveibem 
clofely ; they obliterate each other with equal veloci- 
ty, and he retains very little more than a confafedoa* 
prcllion and an imperfect recoUeftion. He is, theft- 
fore, incapable of entering fufficiently into the fpedil 
cJrcumftances of his patients and their difeafes, or rf 
changing his method of treatment and his remtJaa 
according to the variations of their complaint, aodii 
obliged to proceed upon general principles.* TTi 
hint will be fufficient for the wife. 

Be not niggardly in remunerating the man vho ex- 
erts all his faculties to rellore your health. Revard 
him as generoufly as your circumftances will permit 
But if you have a large family and reafon to fufped 
your phyftcian of being covetous and felfifh, 1 would 
advlfe you to make an agreement to pay him a certw 
fum every year whether you may want his ajliftaiia 
or not. 

§ II. England, particularly London, this little world, 
is the paradife of quacks and empirics. People who 
cannot earn a fubfiftence in other countries, and hart 
no other recommendation than a great deal of impa- 
dence, are emboldened by the good natured crcdulirj 
of the multitude to endeavour repairing here their 
broken circumftances by artifices and iinpofitionsol 
the tnofl criminal nature. Every newfpaper is rcpIcK 
with bombaftic advertifemeots of their iii£illible oof- 
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Jgfi PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY' 

If feme of my readers thouM cbjeS its being 
niable, that many patients have been cured of 
difeal'es by fnch empirics and the ufa of ihcir nof 
after having been attended a long ijme by 
phyficians, without the fiiialleft appearance of 
meiit, I muft obferve its being extreme!*.- ■■■ 
conciuiie, that thefe rjuaeks have cured il: 
they attended them laft. Many mcdiirj:; 
the effefls which they are defigned to I., . 
ftantly but aftcv fome time. The appan : . 
interval which takes place often caufes im: 
fons to difmiTs thdr phyfician, and refolvc uj-;; -t- 
plying to one of ihefe gentlemen, vhile nature in- 
proves the opportunity and prepares hcrfelf fbricri- 
(is, and the falutary effedV of fuch an event, wkt 
gaicrally is the fruit of the endeavours of tlw dHii£ 
ed phyfician, is erroneouHy attributed to the lio/biSD 
they have begun to fwallow. This may account i 
the great fucccfs which attends maiiy a vender of ni 
trums ; and we may fairly maintain that thev vcfToC 
ten reap where others have fown. 

A charlatan is an impollor who lives bv the feflt 
of thofc that are impofed upon. There are fine a* 
vulgar charlatans j the latter cheat by the -■ ■■'; ■-■■i 
of the moft vulgar artifices, and the for;' 
foolifli half of our nature by reafonini^, 
expert a charlatan is in lying and diflii':>. 
more certain he can be of impofing om : 
One or the other of his numerous proiniri ., . 

mic, becaiife he lies fo often that hc.mv:!! .^.- 

hit upon truth. If he be fortunate, he is extoiW 
above all regidir phyficians, if not, the patient iza 
not complain for fear of making himfelf r'.'-^ '■■'■' 
A pretender to phyfic, who boafls of crook 
and marvellous remedit-s, is more fought :; 

regular and learned phyfician who profecu:^ ^ ^. 

courle of nature. The caufe of this fingular phc* 
nomcQou is obvious to th« plainclt uDderlUndingt 
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Empirics generally contrive to get a name by the 
mod contemptible artifices. They league with the 
fcum of the populace againft thofe phyficians who pur- 
fue the lonefonie path of truth and virtue. They em- 
ploy idle, barefaced and loquacious wretches who are 
capable of every fort of meannefs, and callous to the 
voice of virtue, as fpies and calumniators of all good 
phyficians. They ufe the fouleft calumnies againft 
real and privileged phyficians, and promife with the 
greateft impudence to cure the moft difficult and i»- 
curable difeafes by their fpecifics. They alfo avail 
ihemfelves in chronic difeafes of the impatience oLfhe 
lick or their friends as well as of their prejudices, il 
create fufpicion againft the phyfician who attends them* 
In a word, they ufe the fouleft artifices to afperfe the 
charader of the man of learning. They know very 
well that a man has no occafion for erudition if he 
poffefs a fufficient Ihare of impudence, and that too 
much modefty and childifti referve is frequently the 
principal caufe which ruins good phyficians. They 
are not ignorant that the populace are eafily prejudic- 
ed by an impofing appearance, grave looks, enormous 
wigs and bombaftic words, and know how to turn this 
to their advantage. Sufpefl: every one that refembles 
this pifture, and recoiled always, that the man of real 
knowledge and fuperiour fkill, will never demean him- 
felf fo much as to ftrive for fame by having recourfe 
to fuch defpicable means. 

The moft dangerous fort of impoftors of this clafs, . 
are thofe that pretend to poffefs a fpecific preventive 
againft a certain difeafe, or the art of curing it in a 
Ihort period of time. There is no kind of difeafe 
which offers to the charlatan a more extenfive field 
than venereal complaints ; they were at all times the 
moft produdive fource of wealth for empirical quacks, 
and always will be, while the multitude is poffeffed of 
the baneful prejudice of the cure of that diftemper be- 
ing eafy to be effefted by any prafUtioner. TTiis ac- 
\:ounts for the unmerited fuccefs in particular which 
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two or three notorioufly celebrated fpeciiics of the 
prtifent day, as well as nurnberlcfs other noftruim d 
a lunilar nature bave, or are pretended to have had. 
But what is the confequence of the fooiifh confideiice 
which is undeJ'ervcdly placed in the pretended Oull of 
thofe barefaced impollors, who have the impudence 
to fwell the public prints with bombaftjc accouou of 
the miraculous efieds produced by their aJI-pvuxTfyi 
and all-healing pUu/as, unguenti, lotiotUy and /jrupt. 
The infefted perfon fometimes may be fpeedily ddir- 
ered of the external fymptoros of his diftemper, let 
an incurable caries, dreadful cancers, difeafes of lie 
liver, flow declines, and a premature death generally 
attend thefe fuddeii cures ; and frequently it is n«tt 
the power of the moft fldlful regular phyficians, who 
commonly are applied to when the conftiliition is <& 
tirely Vuined, to couiiieracl the dire effcfls of ihcii 
pretended ipecifics, which are adminillered in the tune 
proportion to all perfons without dilcriminalioiu If 
any of my young readers fliould have had the dreaJfuI 
mislortune to have poifoned his conftitution by an it. 
licit intercourfe with one of thofe infernal wreldies, 
who make a trade of prolUtuting themfelves for pay ; 
I beg, I conjure him not to truft to the impoling pron^ 
ifes of thofe pretended laviours, who have the ; '" 
gance to infure them a fpeecly recovery ; but in 
poifon the very fource of life, and are minjllcrs 
mifery and death, though prefumptuoufly affutning 
form of angels of life, and boafl: of being the greatell 
bene£i£tors of the human fpecies. Trufl not, ray 
young friends, to their Syren voice, when they proio- 
ife fumifliing you with an infallible preventive againft 
the baneful coufequences of illicit lenfual pleafurcs ; 
for it has been proved by the greatelt phyficians, and 
experience corroborates it every day, that all pretend- 
ed preventives are ineffe£hial, and offered only to piJL 
the purfe of the unwary youth by fapping the foi ~ 
dation of his conflitution. The only infallible n 
of efcaping the horrid effefls of venereal contagii 
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;j to flee all intercourfe with thofe venal wretches, who 

» proftitute themfelves to every one that can pay for their 

^ baneful favours. The dreadful confequences of youth- 

ij fill unchaftity, and of an irregular cure of the diftem* 

, pers which it infallibly produces, do not indeed fre- 

; quently make their appearance while the juvenile vig- 

; our of the conftitution is powerful enough to coun- 

teraft them ; but the poifon creeps unperceived thro* 

the whole animal machine, deftroying gradually the 

flower of health, fpreading an unaccountable languor 

over the whole frame, and a gloomy melancholy over 

the fpirits, and fometimes breaks forth, after an elapfe 

of years, in difeafes which baffle the fkill of the beft 

phyficianSy and render the unfortunate objeft in the 

bloom of life decrepit, and unfit for the blefEngs of a 

married flate. 

When fuch unfortunate beings, with confUtutions 
poifoned by criminal empirics, become fathers, they 
are generally curfed with a fickly, puny and fpirit- 
lefs generation. Their offspring are amifted from 
their entrance into life to their dillolution, with difeafes 
no power in nature can remove, and are fometimes 
feen in their very cradle eaten up by the venereal 
miafma which they inherited from their parents. If 
they attain the age of manhood, which, however, is 
but rarely the cafe, they are unfit for the enjoyment 
of life ; their temper is naturally foured, their mental 
abilities are unequal to the purpofes of human life, and 
the innate weaknefs of their frame renders them in«^ 
capable of undergoing the leafl fatigue, or purfuing 
occupations which require mental and bodily exertion. 
They creep about like living fpeftres ; hilarity and joy 
are frightened from them by their church-yard looks^ 
and life is a very curfe to them. This partly accounts 
for the numerous living corpfes we meet in almoft 
every ftreet, and for the dreadful hofl of infantine dif- 
eafes which the London phyficians have to encounter. 
But happily people of that defcription are but feldom 
blefled with children, and ought to thank their good 
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fortune if the poifon which lurks in their frame] 
ijol coramiinicate itrdf to the innocent partner of q 
life, who, befides the misfortune of never bd 
happy to hear the endearing name of mother, til 
too often an early fhartr of (he juft puniflimcnt t 
her criminal conlbrt has brought upon hin^relT, 

§ lU. Before we difmifs this fubjecl, we begk 
to fay a few words concerning apothecaries. ~" 
is no country in which they are more frcquewljfl 
ployed in lieu of phyficiaus than in this. ~ 
all cl;ifrc8, the rich as well as the poor, are in thcfl 
of applying to them for medical afljftance, not o 
Jlight diftempers, but even in the moil daiigeronf 
es. The principal caufe of this is a millinied parf 
ny. They are not preferred to the regular phvl 
becaufe they are accoimltd more (kilful, but b(^ 
ihey arc not allowed to take fees. However, 
is more erroneous than the inference that we faw 
thing confiderable on this account, as m general (b 
indemnity thenifelves for their trouble at the cxpol 
of our healih and purfe, by the unwarrantable anJ 
hurtful quantity of boluffcs, mixtures, powders, ic 
which they caufe their patients to fwallow fi^m no 
other motive than to extend their bill to an immodtf- 
ate length. "They are," as the author of Gabrid 
Outcalt juftly obferves, "likethealiorniesto the cvaa^ 
fellors, very good friends to the phylician. 
they have brought a patient pretty near to dea 
door, they are willing to transfi^r the honour of fc" 
him to a more able praftilioner ; they will then a 
a phyfician to be called in, and in this cafe ^ 
recommend thofe who ftudy mod the intertit of j 
(hop," There arc many phyficians of eminence i 
would cure a patient whole inditfercnt circumft 
do not permit him to pay large fees, and who on 1 
account prefers an ajjothccary to a regular praQ 
«r ; in a fliortcr period and at a more moderate^ 
penfe than many an obfcure mixer of drugs. 
Would but have conhdeuce in their humamtjrf V 
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liave feen numerous inftances of that fort which da 
honour to the faculty. But let us difmifs this fubjeft, 
and fay a few words concerning converfation with law-- 
yers and atiornies. 

§ IV. After the well-being of body and foul, the 
undifturbed pofleiGon of our property is the deareft 
and mod facred object in civil life. .The man who 
contributes to proteft us in the poffeflion of our pro- 
perty, never fuffers himfelf to be diverted by friend- 
fiiip, partiality, or weaknefs ; neither by paffion, flat- 
tery, felfilhnefs, nor fear of man, from the firm pur- 
fuit of juftice; the man who has learnt to penetrate 
ell the artifices of chicanery and perfuafion, and the 
ambiguity and confufion of the written laws, and to 
flit the point to which reafon, truth, probity and equi- 
ty direft ; who protects the poor, the weak and the 
opprefled againft the powerful defpot, the wealthy ty- 
rant and the cruel oppreiTor, who is a father of the fa- 
therlefs, a prefei*ver and proteftor of innocence — ^fuch a 
man undoubtedly is truly deferving our veheration. 

This obfervation, however, alfo proves how much 
is required of a man who can claim the appellation of 
a worthy judge and of a deferving . lawyer ; and it i$ 
highly unjuft to maintj^in that to be a good lawyer 
nothing elfe is wanting but a little natural wit, a good 
memory, an intriguing fphit, and an unfeeling heart ; 
or that the profeffion of the law is nothing elfe but the 
art of ruining people in a privileged manner- 
It is however (to fpeak the truth) very lamentable, 
that the conduft of no fet of men gives more caufe, 
in all countries, for complaints of opprelSon and ra- 
pine than that of the lawyers and attornies. The moft 
perverted and ignorant geniufes frequently choofe the 
profeffion of the law without imiting thereto any oth- 
er fcientific qualification, which renders them the moft 
intolerable and tedious companions. They common- 
ly commence their profeffional career before they have 
attained any of thofe accomplifliments which enlight- 
en the mind and adora the heart with noble fenti- 
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moMs; but equipt with legal terras and bold < 
tery only, they dafh forward* and the natural H 
quence is their ungraceful and ftiff llilc, thei( 
bearing and fulfome language, their burdenfoiq 
difgufting converfation, which prove fo gratii 
feeling mind. Although you ffiould not havetl 
fortune of feeing your caufe in the hands ofifl 
partial, lazy or weak judge, yet you will haia 
cient caufe for lamenting your (Ituation, if j 
your antagonift's attorney be an unfeeling WR 
covetous rogue, a blockhead or an intriguer, i 
fuit which might be terminated in one hour, i 
fpun out by cabal and plotting intrigue, youri 
ty will find its way into the pockets, I had like] 
faid, of privileged robbers, and your expencesi 
greater than the objeft of litigation is worth. I 

Experience wiJl almoft juILify the afleriioM 
moll attornies will delay a fuit, in order to pud 
term and other fees into thdr pockets ; and wM 
foUcitor has done the barrifter takes it up. 
frivolous pretences are often urged to delay a be 
when the attornies have done the coiinfellors I 
they will move under various pretexts to defer it 
ing on from day to day, purpofely that the j 
retained may have frefh retaining fees ; for t 
journment of a caufe puts additional funis i 
pockets of the pleaders ; and this cuftom, it J 
feem, meets with too much countenance from J_ 
fo that when the witnefies are all ready, and everril 
is prepared, the hearing is unexpetledly adjoi " 
Such is the glorious uncertainty of the iaw. ' 
are the lawyers always dreffed in black ?" la\*3 a coofr | 
Irj'man. " Out of nfpi^ to ifxir flicntt, i/r;'/,-T 
they are."* But of what ufe is all declam;r 
the numerous abufes of the law? and wli 
that it is entirelv fruiilefe to attempt to rc'i 

This bang the cafe, we can give our readtri it' Kr- 
tcr advice than to take the greaieft care of not cow* ! 

* Gtbrid OctcaJ). 
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ttlitting their property or perfon to the hands of juC* 
tice. 

Avoid as much as poflible all lawfuits, and rather 
facrifice one half of your contefted property by com-> 
ing to an agreement with your adverfary, than rilk the 
dubious event of a legal decifion, though you fhould , 
Jbe convinced in the cleareft manner, that juftice ou^t 
to decide in your favoun 

Obferve fuch a regularity in all your tranfaftions^ 
and fettle all your affairs with fuch a punOiuality ia 
your lifetime, as to leave your heirs not the flighteft 
caufe for litigation. 

But fhould your evil fpirit have unfortunately in- 
volved you in a lawfuit, prudence requires you fhould^ 
above all things, be <fonvinced that the lawyer whom 
you mean to employ is difinterefted, boneft and fldl-^ 
fill in his profefEon. It will alfo be prudent in you 
to make an agreement to give him, befides his ufual 
fees, an extraordinary remuneration, if he exert all his 
abilities to terminate your lawfuit in as jQiort a fpace 
of time as the nature of it will allow. 

Be not too fanguine in your expedation to fieobtaiii 
poffeffion of any part of your property which has be^ 
unfortunately thrown into the Court of Chancery, par- 
ticularly in countries where the adminiftration of the 
law is clogged by antiquated formalities, and the judges 
are fuffered to tranfa^ buiinefs as it bed fuits their h^ 
zinefs and convenience. 

In no inftance attempt to bribe the minifters of jut 
tice; for the perfon who offers a bribe is nearly as 
great a rouge as he who takes it. 

Arm yourfelf with patience in every affair you have 
to tranfadk with lawyers of the common clafs, and em- 
ploy none of that fort in matters which require di& 
patch and circumfpe£Hon« 

Be careful what you promife or affert in letters or 
difcourfes which are addreffed to lawyers^ They ad- 
here to the letter : a juridical proof is not always a 
{n-Qof of found reafoa; juridical truth is fonaedmM^ 
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more and foinetimes lefs than common trutli ; a yi» 
(lical exprefUon frequently admits of quite a dtScnu 
explaQation than a common exprefllon ; and )urk£al 
candour is but too often widely dilJ'erent from wbl 
is uaderilood by that dtiiominiidan ia focial conro* 
fation. 

'It is alTo extremely neceffury you thould put no 
quellions of cunofity concerning points in la»wa* 
tomies and lawyers, by vra.y of converfatioii, u lao: 
are roguifli enough to fet fuch qucftions down to ov 
account, and will make us pay dear for the graafia* 
tion of our curiofity. 

§ V. It now will be neceilary wc fhouki > 
oblervations on con\'CTfalion with MUitii- 
in our times perfonal bravery were as nee. 
as it was in ancient times; and if tbe !■ ■.■ 
only in defence of ihc rights of bis cou" 
property and liberty, the tone which prev..; i 
the military would be different from what it i;[.'.i c, 
fmce fubordination and a conventional notion of ih> 
hour have fuperfcded that intrepid courage by which 
the military diftinguifhed themfelvcs in aticic'nt tiroc:, 
and compel them to ftand immovable on rh< pc>fl 
which the pafGons and caprices of the great hnve ::,"■ 
figncd them, venturing their life for a It v. 
Not\vithrtanding this, a certain df;;ree of i 
cenaoufnefs and contempt of all rules of ii>, 
civil convenience almoft generally marked, ai rlic bC' 
ginning of the prefent century, the charafter ofafol* 
dier. But the faft is now quite different. We frt id 
raoft European Rates amongff thofe of that profcffioa, 
perfons who claim general regard and love by a M- 
tinguiihed knowledge of various branches of fa^n.rr 
and arts, particularly thofe conneftcd wk;. 
cupation, and whofe modcft and polite co:;, 
tal and perfonal accompliftimtnis, render tii 
ing the efteem of every fcnfible man. I (!■ 
fore have no occaiion to fug^eft particut.i. 
ceming convedation vith oCiccre, were it li^ 
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in all Other ranks of fodetv, neceSirv to mak^ excsT> 
tions from the general rule, as well as Sxini the cc- 
currence of other coniideraricns which cannot be padl 
ed over in filence. I ihall however be ad brief aa pof- 
fible. 

If on account of your age, rank, or prmcfpfes, yod 
Aould not be mclined to fuller Tourfelf to be ridxcul* 
cd and offended, or to feek redrefs for injuries by fight- 
ing a duel, you will do well to avoid all opportanitfes 
of meeting at the gaming table or in convi> iai drdes, 
with unpdlijhed people of that clafs ; or if you cannot 
avoid them, to condud yourfelf in their company with 
as much circumfpedion, civility and gravity as poffi- 
ble. However in this particular, much depends upon 
the chara£^er you have acquired, as a firm, open, and 
honed man is refpeded and treated with caution even 
by the moft licentious and ill mannered people. 

Be cautious and circumfped in all your difcouries 
and actions, when you are in company with officers 
of either defcription. The miftaken notion of hon- 
our which prevails in moft armies, and undoubredly 
is ufeful in many refpeSs, compels the officer not to 
brook the leaft ambiguous expreffion, and to demand 
fatisfaftion for every word which feems to fix fome 
ftigma upon him, for which reafon many expreffions 
in common life are produftive of no bad confequen- 
ces, yet neverthelefs have an highly offisnfive meaning 
for him. 

It is obvious that it would be extremely imprudent 
in any man to fpcak difrefpeftfully of the military in 
the prefence of an officer, particularly as it is neceffa- 
ry that the foldier fhould think his profeffion to be the 
moft important and honourable in the ftate : for what 
could prompt him to choofe fuch an onerous and dan- 
gerous life, if he were not actuated by thofe claims to 
Honour and glory which he believes are attached to it ? 

Finally, I muft obferve that a frank and cordial 
conduft, free from folemn gravity, and animated by a 
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liifpcnfeS numerous gifts to the rich and the poor ; and 
the more enlightened the majority of the commercisll 
clafs of a country are, the more their fpeculations are 
guided by a fpirit of patriotifm, the more, independent 
and refpeftable it will be. 

As all good and wife men however, whether they 

be merchants or of any other profeflion, are to be 

, treated upon fimilar principles, I fliall here but glance 

^ at the conduft in converfation with merchants of the 

:, common (lamp. Thefe people are commonly tutored 

- fo much from their early youth, to bend all their fac- 

j iilties entirely upon the poffefEon of money, and to 

5 have a relifli for nothing but wealth and acquifitions, 

I and to almofl generally eftimate the value of a man 

, from the weight of his purfe. To this we muft add 

. a kind of childifli vanity, a propenfity to furpafs their 

.» equals and frequently even their fuperiours, in fplen- 

dor and extravagance, to fhow that they are fubftan- 

I rial people. But as they unite with that propenfity 

\ parfimony and covetoufnefs, and when not perceived 

live extremely niggardly and meanly frugal in their 

houfes, and deny themfelves every pleafure which does 

Hot exhibit their wealth ; their charafter difplays a 

mixture of meannefs and fplendour, of avarice and 

diflipation, of littlenefs and pride, of ignorance and 

prefumption which excites pity ; and however induf- 

trious and ingenious merchants may be in mercantile 

matters, they generally know but little of rendering an 

entertainment fplendid, by a taftely regulation, or of 

difplaying their hofpitality in a decent manner at a 

fmall expenfe. 

If you wifli to be refpefted by fuch merchants, they 
muft be convinced of your circumftances not being de- 
ranged, becaufe wealth makes the moft favourable im- 
preffion upon them. They will defpife or at leaft flight 
you, notwithftanding the greateft accomplifliments of 
your mind and heart, when you are in want ; no 
matter whether you are the author of your pai^fot^>xe^^^ 
or fuffer ixmocently^ 

X 2 
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If you be defirous of prevailing upon a man of ih 
defcription to commit an z& of charity or a. gi ^ 
deed, you muft eiilier interell his vanity by 
him fenfible that the public will learn with a ' 
how much his houfi; expends in charitable 
or he muft. beWeve that Heaven will remi 
gift an hundredfold ; but this is pious ufury. 

Great merchants when tliey play, genoialh^ 
very high. They look upon gaming as a Im 
mercantile fpeculation, and play with all pol&bU fc3 
and attention. Should you therefore not know Tcw 
game perfectly well, or manage it negUgemlj lal 
merely as a fort of araufement, you will do wiUw 
to play at all with people of this defcription. 

Be careful not to lay any value upon birth z: 
when you are in tlie company of merchants, 
larly if you ihould be poor, left you Ihould 
yourfelf to painful humiliations. 

Yet there are fome merchanis who will coi 
fociety of titled men to Ihow that people of 
nodce of them, or that they are connetSed widi 
iamilies. 

The majority of the mercantile world arc alfo vid 
to flight the literati and artift ; and if ihey £hoidJ& 
tinguifli either, they do it merely from vanity. 

As the fecurity of trade depends upon runaui 
payment and on being faithful in the c-: 
promifes ; you miifl fhow that you area i' 
word, and regular in the difcharge of yc'.. 
you wilh to be efteemed by niercliants morcUiiti 
richer man. 

If you do not poflefs a perf(;d knowledp;e of uiic, 
I would advife you never to fuffer yourfelf lo be pc- 
fuaded by merchants lo enter with them into joiiii 1^- 
ulations and undertakings. If a certain t^ruii be ei- 
peded to refult from a mercantile undt 
merchant will take care not lo comraunic. 
even lo his moft intimate friend, who is n 
in the myft.eiica ol \ri,i.it, va "\si.s\\t \aasi. -ji (i^jt Li* 
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profits, which confideration renders all offers of that 
nature rather fufpicious ; and it is obvious if the un- 
iiertaking fhould fucceed, you will run the riik of nev- 
er receiving a proportionate fhare of the gain. 

If you wifh to buy cheap, purchafe your goods with 
ready money. In that cafe you have the choice of 
goods and merchants ; and we mud blame no perfon^ 
who is uncertain whether he will be paid foon or late, 
for charging an extravagant price, or felling us the 
vrorH goods he has. 

If you have reafon to be fatisfied with the man with 
whom you have tranfafted mercantile bulinefs^ do not 
quit him without neceffity, and run from one merchant 
to another. We are better ferved by people who 
know us and wifli to preferve our cuffbm, and if ne- 
ceffity fhould require, they will give us credit without 
nufing the [y ce of their commodities on that account. 

Avoid caufing a ftiop-keeper or retail dealer much 
trouble and unneceffary lofs of time for the fmall prof- 
its which he gets by you ; this fault is particularly 
prevailing amongft ladies of rank and fafhion, who 
fometimes will give a man the trouble to unpack more 
than a hundred pounds worth of goods, and after hav- 
ing tumbled them about sui hour or two, will buy no- 
thing at laft, or at moft but a few (hillings worth. 

Retail dealers and (hop-keepers in fmall towns and 
villages have the bad caftom of frequently demanding 
more for their goods than they mean to fell them for. 
Others affeft, with a great deal of pretended honefty 
and faimefs, to charge the loweft price poffible with- 
out beine able to abate a farthing, and thus will fre- 
quently make you pay as much again as their goods 
are worth. As for the former, they could eafily be 
forced to give up thefe mean artifices, if the moft re- 
fpeftable inhabitants of the town or village would make 
an agreement to buy nothing of them. But this im- 
pofing conduct of fuch chriuian Jews is as imprudent 
as it is di(honeft and contemptible. They cheat, at 
anoft) but a fe^ ftrasgers, and fuch perfons as under* 
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fland nothing of the value of things, whereas they lofe 
their credit with others, and when their manner d 
dealing is once known, ihey are always offered call; 
half the amount of what tht-y charge. As for the reft, 
thofe that are about to conclude a bargain ought lo 
afl; with prudence and circumfpeftion, and it is fool. 
i)h In any perfon to make a purchafe of importance 
without having a fufficient knowledge of the real »al. 
ue of the article which they intend buying ; a cauiioa 
which ought particularly to be attended to in pobGc 
audions where generally fome perfons drefled in the 
garb of gentility attend for hire, to decoy the unwiry 
and uninformed by the high eulogiuras which thcj 
bcftow upon the articles that are to be fold. Thofe 
that have read the adventures of Gabriel OutcaA will 
not want a further explanation of this hint ; and thole 
that have not, will do well in bedowing- a few idk 
hours upon the reading of that ufeful book. 

Perfons who have any knowledge of horfe dealing 
know from experience what a variety of decepiitxu 
are praftU'cd by horfe dealers ; I have feen fo nxtnj 
tnilances of impofition in that commodity, that I cut- 
not too earneftly requeft my readers not to rrly on 
their own fagacity and judgment in bargains of thu 
fort, and to ufe every precaution which prudence can 
fuggeft, if they wifli not to repent of their bargain. 

§ VII. Converfation with bookfellers would aJTonl 
matter fufficient for a feparate chapter, in which wc 
could advance a great deal in praife of thofe gcnile- 
nien of this profeflion, who do not conduit their con- 
cerns on principles of Jewifh gain, and who obferve a 
pun^ilious nicety in the choice of the works ffiey pub- 
lifh ; not fuffering themfeives to be actuated by 
profpe^ of lucre, and ulhcrinlo the world fuch 
as tend to vitiate the lafte and corrupt the moral 
the age ; of bookfellers, like many within the 
our knowledge at this time in London, who do 
our to their profeffion, and have the propagatii 
truth and real illuminstion at lieart, who 
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«nd fupport literary merit wherever they di/cover it, 
and improve their daily inlercourfe with men of learn- 
ing to increafe their own ftore of ufeful knowledge, 
to cultivate their mind and adorn their heart with laud- 
able featiinents. By way of coniraft, we might fay 
much more on thofe bookfellers who, notwithftanding 
dieir having many years fupplied the public with works 
of wit and learning, are neverthelefs ftill as ignorant 
and ftupid as they were when they commenced their 
apprenticefhip j who value and purchafe manufcripts 
and new books from the plaulibility of the title, or 
the quantity of llieets they contain ; and in order to 
keep up the vitiated lafte of our age, employ beardlefs 
boys and ignorant girls to write nuferable romances 
and ftupid nurfery tales for them; who drefs up ihe 
moft pitiful nonfenfe, and to render it marketable, fur- 
nifli an impofing and faftjonable title and taftclefs 
prints, and bribe venal reviuw^rs to recommend fuch 
iliapelefs raonilers as the oiFspring of elegant wit and 
learning ; who treat and pay the literati worfe than a 
day labourer, are not alhamed of taking advantage of 
(he diftrefs of a poor author, and paying for a work 
which has been compofetl with the greateft exertion 
of talents, and at the expence of the author's health 
and nocturnal reft, no more than ihey would give for 
wafte paper, though confcious of making a fortune by 
the fale of it j and whenever a manufcript is off'ered 
to them for fale, ftirug up their ftoulders and tofs up 
their nofe, hoping by fuch arts to obtain it at a cheap- 
er rate. Finally, we could dired authors how to treat 
bookfell^s of that fort to avoid becoming their flaves ; 
how they (hould proceed to render themfelves refpeft- 
ed by them, and in what ffiape they ought to mould 
the produ^s of thdr wit and ftudics to be employed 
by thefe literary harpies. But thefe being partly fc 
crets of our profcflion, which we great literati muft 
keep to ourfelves, and therefore are not permitted to 
difclofe them iu a book to be read by readers of all 
iaffw, 
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Upon the firft blufh it would appear, that all book- 
fellers whole buiinefs is conduced with tolerable Int- 
cci's, niuft gain a iortune by iheir trade, U we conU* 
er the ra'^e wli ch previ^ilg iu all ranks for readise, 
even from ihe cobler's Hail to the palace of tlie fiift 
peer of the realm. But if the jpumals of inoft book- 
iVllcrs were open to our infpechon, we fiiould perliapE 
be of 3 different opinion ; we (bould fee how nnidi 
the increafcd number of circulating libraries bails 
them, and what enormous Turns are due to vasoj of 
them by people who either will or catuiot psv tbcm, 
and be adoniilied how they are able to tnainlain ihdr 
credit. 

§ Vin. We made fome obfervations in the n^Ah 
chapter of this work, when fpeaking of the comeifa* 
don with benefactors, concerning the conduft ofiu* 
ftru»ilors and iheir pupils. But as we did not a^^ 
preheiid in that clafs ihofe teachers who are coinnKB- 
ly called mailers, and give lefibns in the languajo 
and fine arts, we fliall now lay a few words on this 
fubjeft. 

It is indeed a iroublefomc and painful < : 
for any fenfible man to earn his bread by r, 
after day in all fcafons, from honfi; to ho i 
repeat to pupils of different capacities and iL 
the fame rudiments of a fcience or lan^ua.L^t 
vet again. If you find ainongft fuch ni.v 
not with (landing thefeditficulties, who has ili 
which his pupils make more at heart than 
who is anxious to teach his art or fcience ; i 
clear and perfect manner, you ought to h. :< 
as well as any other perfon who coniribn: 
improvatient. Be not fatis6ed with mercK \ 
teniive durinif the hours of attendance, but ylJu prr- 
pare yourfeU* for his inftru^bns, and repeat what he 
teaches you, left you Oiould render bis alrcaJ-. fofi:- 
cicnily troubleforae talk ftill more oncro„ 
There frequently are however ven' indiffcr. 
amongft thefe geoilemen, people nearly delti l l. . ^ 
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ucatlon and urbanity of manners, having themfelves 
no clear notions of what th^ are to teach others, or 
at leaft do not poffefs the gK of making themfelves 
fufficiently intelligible to their pupils ; and particular* 
ly when they have to deal with children, caufing theni 
to learn fomething mechanically, to impofe occafion* 
ally upon their ignorant parents, and give them a fa- 
vourable idea of their aftonifhing progrefs, while the^ 
mafter is glad when the hour of inftruftion is pad j 
people who, in order to pafs away that painful hour^ 
relate the news of the day, carry tales from one fam- 
ily to another, or even demean themfelves to the dit 
honourable bufinefs of carrying love letters or ading 
as procurers. We cannot fufficiently caution every 
tender parent againft that contemptible clafs of teach- 
ers, and would advife all fathers and mothers to be 
prefent as much as poflible while their children are 
taught by people whom they have not a thorough 
knowledge of. This precaution is particularly necef- 
fery with regard to mufic mafters. The majority of 
the mufical profeffors confifting of thoughtlefs and 
fenfual people. Muiic produces fenfations which ren- 
der us more frequently fufceptible of lufl than of vir- 
tue, and occupy the imagination more than the un- 
derftanding ;«and from this reafon there are fo many 
depraved people amongfl the muficians. It is howev- 
er different with great compofers, and I wifh now ta 
be underflood as fpeaking only of fuch as gain a liv- 
ing by pradi/ing mufic. 

§ IX. An honeft, induftrious and ikilful tradefman 
and mechanic is one of the mod ufeful perfons in the 
ftate, and the little deference which we pay to that 
clafs of people is very difgracefiil to our moral char- 
ader and underftanding. What preference has an 
idle courtier or an overgrown merchant to an honeft 
citizen who gains his bread in a lawful manner by the 
work of his hands ? This clafs of people work to fat- 
isfy our principal and mofl natural wsmts ; if it were 
not for their aififtance, we ihould be obliged to pre- 
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pare all ifae neceffaries of life with our own h: 
therefore if a tradefinan or a mechanic (as frequi 
ig ihe cafe) raife himfclf SDOve the reft by his inj^ 
iiy, and {hows that he fpares no labour to improvdl 
art, he has an additional claim to our regard, I muft 
alfo obferve, Uiat welrequcTiily meetamongll ihi5cla& 
of people with men of the brighteft underllanding, vho 
are Ids given to prejudices than many of a fupetiour 
rank, who have perverted thdr found reafon by ftaly 
and a flavifii devotion to fyftems. 

Therefore honour a worthy and diligent traddiBUi 
and mechanic, and treat him with civility. Never 
leave him without necellily for another, while yooin: 
fatisfied with his commodities, Yih diligence and price. 
Excite not envy amongit thufe of that clafs, but pre- 
fer the tradefman and mechanic who live near you w 
thofe at a greater didance, if their goods and woA- 
manfliip be equally good. Pay thefe people regular- 
ly and punftually, and do not beat down iheir price, 
in buying, in an unreafonable and uiijufl manner, b 
is an unpardonable meaimcfs which prevails amongft 
the great and rich, who, notwithflanding the large 
fums they diliipate, defer paying their tradeiinai as 
long as poflible. They lofe, perhaps, feveral hun- 
dreds, nay even thoufands in one night at the gaining 
table, and think it the grealeft difgrace not to pay 
thefe debts of honour, as they are called, without de- 
lay, while iheir poor Ihoemaker muft dance attendance, 
day after day, and folicit in vain the payment of a few 
pounds, three-fourths of which he has laid out in buy- 
ing the raw materials. It rellefts additional dilj 
upon fuch people, if they, as frequetitly is the 
fuffer their fervauts to behave rudely to fuch credit 
when dire necefiily renders them importunate 
clamorous. This reduces many an honeft and indul^ 
liious tradefman to want, or tempts him to impofe up- 
on his cuftomers whenever he can do it with fafe 

Tradefmen are generally given to the ihamefiil 
torn of lying. They promile more than they 
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or intend to perform, and take in more work than 
they are capable of finilhing within a (tipulated time. 
As this is frequently productive of the greateft incon- 
venience to their cuftomers, it were to be wifiied that 
all thofe that have been impofed upon once in that 
manner, would make it an abfolute rule to tell their 
tradefinan, tlie next time they are determined to fend 
'tis goods back if they be not punflually delivered, 
and to aft up to that principle with the greateft rigour. 
I murt, however, obt'erve, that thofe who pay them 
punilually upon the delivery of their goods, are lefs 
liable to be impofed upon in that manner than others 
to whom they muft give long credit. 

3 X. When fpeaking of the converfation with mer- 
chants and retailers, we ought not to have omitted 
mentioning the yews who are merchants by birth. 
Wc therefore beg leave now to (tate what little can 
be faid on that fubjefl. America contains many Jews, 
"who in their mode of living agree entirely with Chrif- 
tians, and even frequently intermarry with them ; and 
in Holland, in fome cities of Germany, particularly at 
Berlin, many Jewifh families cannot be diftinguifhed 
an the leaft from thofe that belong to other religious 
feels. In fuch cafes many of the unfavourable pecu- 
liarities which diftinguifh that nation from other peo- 
ple, are completely done away ; however, it cannot 
)e denied, that but few Jews make great progrefs ia 
higher culture, and that moft of thofe that renounce 
their national prejudices and manners, diifer from the 
reft of their brethren in very little elfe than in ex- 
changing the fimplicity and rigour of their cuftoras 
for chriilian vices and follies. A Jewifli rake or free- 
ihinker therefore generally a£ts a very pitiful part. 
As for the reft, it is generally acknowledged that the 
unpardonable contempt with which we treat the Jews, 
the oppreffion under which they groan in moft caun* 
tries, and the impoilibility of obtaining a livelihood 
Dtherwife than by ufury, contributes very much to de- 
IjaTe tlieir moral charader and to tempt them to t^tn- 
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mit aU forts of meanncfs and fraud ; it has 3lfo beci 
lepeated again and again, that not with (landing chefe 
uD&vaurable circum{tances,the Jenilh nation coataiu 
many generous, noble and refpetlable charafters. We 
are, however, not to conlider here what the Jews asH 
be under diifeient circuinftances, nor what fomeiiuit- 
\idiiaU of them are ; but we muft fpeak of them here 
with regard' to the peculiarities by u'hich the gcncnli- 
ty of them diftinguifli theml'elves. 

The Jews are indefatigable whencTCr they have any 
profpeti of gaining money, and by dicir connexiixu • 
in alt countries as well as the unHiaken patience vth 
wh!ch they bear all kind of treatment, frequently pa- 
form what would alnioft feem to be impoffible. They 
are, therefore, in many inftances, the futeft pcrfcaa to 
be employed as ajjents in the moii imporlaLnt concem, 
piovided their fervices be well paid. 

"When ir embraces their intereft they are fecret, as- 
lioua and circumfpea, though fometimes rather liinid, 
but neverthelefs willing to riik any thing for money; 
they are cunning, witty and original in thdr ideas, 
and coiUuminate flatterers, which aObrds them nama- 
cus means of obtaining influence in the greatcft bouf- 
es, and to execute plans which, probably, would neia 
have tbcceeded without their aOidance. 

They are miftrufliul, but when (hey are once 
vinced of our punduality in paying, and the 
nefs of our promilies ; when they once have tra 
bufinefs for us, and know that our ^nances are 
bad (tale, we can obtain affiflance from them when 
ehrijiian Jews defert us. But if you pre a bad eci 
mift, and your circuniftances doubtliil, no one 
find this out fooner than a Jew. In that caJe you 
find yourfelf difappointed, if you expecl that a 
will advance you money, or if he Ihould venture 
aflift you, you may be certain that he will exad fii 
enormous interelt, and bind you by fuch diladvs 
geous conditions as undoubttxily will render your 
atiaa diftrefeful in the highell degree. 
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The Jews are extremely reluftant to part with their 
money. If a perfon who is not fufficiently known to 
them (hould a(k a loan, they will appoint him to come 
in a day or two. In the mean time they inquire of 
trades-people, neighbours, fervants, &c. after the mod 
trifling circumftances of their intended debtor. When 
the latter comes again at the appointed time, the Jew 
either caufes himfelf to be denied or procraftinates the 
payment of the money j and if on that occafion he 
perceive in your countenance the leaft trace of diftrefs 
at your circumftances, or if too much joy at the ex- 
pefted afliftance, he will not part with his money, 
though he fliould already have been on the point of 
counting it down. I need not to obferve, that he will 
always give you the lighteft gold ; and you muft ex- 
ped all this, if unfortunately you fliould be reduced 
to the neceflity of borrowing money of Jews. 

It is neceflary we fliould look very fliarp in all out 
dealings with Hebrews of the common clafs. It is 
natural that a chriftian fliould not rely upon their con- 
fcientioufnefs and folemn proteftations. They will 
give you copper for gold, three yards for four, and 
bafe coin for good money, if you truft to their honef- 
ty. It is particularly dangerous to take change of 
thofe Jews who fell fruit in the ftreet j I know people 
who have paid ten fliillings for half a dozen oranges 
or lemons by changing half a guinea, for which they 
got nothing but baie coin back. 




Let us commence with that clafs of people who are 
commonly called Advcmunrs. 'We do not /ptafc of 
iuch as are cheats and impoltors by profefiion, but erf 
that harmlefs clafs of fortune-hunters who having fre- 
quently quarrelled with Dame Fortuna, are at lengtL 
10 much ufed to the teazmg whims of the fickle goJ- 
defs as to prompt them, after numberlefs vain attempts, 
to reiterated trials of their fuccefs, and run the riflt 
either to have a rap on the knuckles or at leaft to ob- 
tain fomething comfortable. They live without a fet- 
tled plan for the fucceeding day, purfue their fortune 
blindly, and undertake any thing which for the mo- 
ment ieems to open upon them a profpeft of fulUM 
fupport. They are never idle when a rich wiilq 
feems willing to Uifpofe of her hand and fortune, i 
when a lucrative poll or penfion becomes vac 
They change their names as often as they think it c 
venient j are noblemen to-day, and merchants or c 
cers or any thing etfe to-morrow. They wilt perfua^ 
you they are capable of ferving the dale in any c 
city; and there is no fcience nor art of which I 
could not difcourfe with a felf-confidence which foi 
times would ftartle even the profoundeft of the L 
ti. Though their admirable verfalility and a ca 
Jawtirfaire, In which ir.nny a belter man is llicJr i 
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lior, they obtain even what the moft honeft and able 
man fcarcely dares to afpire at. Though they be fre- 
quently deftitute of profound knowledge of man, yet 
they poflefs a certain efprit de conduite which in this 
fublunary world is generally of more advantage than 
true wifdom. If their plans (hould not fucceed, their 
good humour neverthelefs is not changed ; they are 
citizens of the world at large, and feel as comfortable 
and as much at eafe at the top of a flage coach as in 
a fplendid chariot. A truly good natured fort of peo- 
ple, who are trained by a roving life to endure fun- 
fliine and rain with equal patience ! when they have 
aded their part fomewhere, they pack up their little 
treafure and quit their palaces as light-footed as the 
fleeting roe. 

People of this defcription will do very well as com- 
panions- They have feen and experienced fo much 
as renders them capable of makmg their converfation 
interefting and inftrudive to every one that is defirous 
of being more intimately acquainted with men and 
manners ; they even fometimes difplay a high degree 
of fellow feeling and of an obliging difpofition. It is^ 
however, dangerous to enter into a more intimate con- 
nexion with them. Therefore be not too familiar with 
people of that defcription, and employ them not in 
affairs of importance ; for this may eafily hurt your 
charadter. Befides their thoughtleffnefs and want of 
principles renders the affiftance which you expefl: from 
them very uncertain ; and moreover, they are not ve- 
ry nice in the choice of means they eitiploy to carry 
their aim. 

§ II. Be careful how you expofe an adventurer, et 
pecially one of the more dangerous clafs, if you meet 
him under a borrowed title or in a charader which he 
has no right to affume, unlefs you fhould be urged 
by the moft weighty motives to unmaik him. You 
will generally attempt in vain to expofe him to merit- 
ed contempt ; as the impudence of thefe people ena-* 
blg^ them very often to revolve the painful part of 
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fuch a fcenc upon the innocent and well meanini 
gieflbr. Neverihelds it fonietimes may be ufci 
Jet fuch a fpark know in private, that he U fufili 
ly known to us, and did we defire to unmaik him n 
could eatily do it; but it was not our intentioa to 
hurt him. Fear of a difcovery will then, pnAjni, 
prevent him from doing mifchief. Theii; 
among thefe adventurers however, many v. h 
tremely dangerous, viz. fpies, fcducers, c:i!. 
thieves and cheats of every defcriplion. 
this clafs, efpecially gamblers, ought to ha^ . 
to the faoufe of an honefl man, and il is i ! 
every friend of virtue and good order to pi. 
pofe fuch rogues : yet 1 would advife you 1 1 

ture this expedient, till you have the clearc-f: ..:._ - 

unqueftionsble proofs of convidUng them ,- fur \vrt;n» 
es of this defctiption poli'efs the gift of palli'ating aii 
difguifmg matters in, fuch a manner as to retidcr il 
highly dangerous for you to attack them with unfiic 
weapons. 

Amongft all adventurers, gamblers by pr^cffiosvt 
the mofl: contemptible and prejudicial dais. On 
fpeaking of them, I beg leave to fay a few words an 
gaming in general, and on the conduft which ougla 
to be obferved at play. 

No paflion can lead to fuch extremities, nor intohe 
a man in fuch a complicated train of crimes an,f ikiv. 
and ruin whole families fo completely as il 
rage for gambling. It produces and nouril' : 
agmable dilgraceful fenfaticns j it i& the v.. 
nurfery of covetoufnefs, envv, rage, malice, 
tion, falfehood, and fooli(h reliance on bliri!' 
it frequently leads to fraud, quarrels, muni 
ry, tneannefs and dcfpair; and robs us in 
unpardonable manner of the grKitcll and ; 
coverable treafure — time. Thiifc that ar^.' 
fooliflily in venturing their money upon uiiccnain 
culations, and ihofe that have not much to rifk li 
play with timidity, and cannot bng coniiaue play 
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lefs the fortune of the game turn, as being obliged to 
quit the field at the firft heavy blow ; or if they (lake 
every thing to force the blind goddefs to fmile upon 
them at lait:, madly hazard their being reduced to in- 
ftant beggary. The folly of the former, however, is 
neverthelefs greater than that of the latter. The gam- 
bler but rarely dies a rich man ; thofe that have had 
the good fortune to realize fome property in that mif- 
crable way, and continue playing, are guilty of a two* 
fold folly. 

If you have any regard for your property, avoid 
playing at all with profeffed gamblers. Truft no per-^ 
fon of that defcription, of whatever rank or charader 
he be. The few inftances in which this rule might 
wrong an honeft profeffed gambler deferve not to be 
mentioned ; and no perfon who carries on this fhame« 
fill trade, can take ft amifs if we fufped him of being 
mfefted with the fpirit of the profeffion he has cho-i 
fen. 

Never play at games of hazard ; they are extreme* 
le tedious if played for a trifle, and to rifk much mo« 
ney upon mere chance is the very height of folly. A 
rational man defpifes every occupation which does not 
intereft his head and heart, and it requires but little 
ikill in calculating to prove, that u\^tiie§ 'of hazard 
probability is always againft us. But if we allow of 
no probability at all, then the event is a work of ac** 
cident-— and what rational being would depend upou 
accident f 

As for games of commerce, as they are called, you 
ought to renounce them entirely, or to fludy them 
perfeaiy, and to play at all times with equal attention, 
no matter whether you flake much or little. But 
learn alfo to be mafler of yourfelf at play, and venture 
not like a madman. Do not hurt yourfelf, nor vex 
your partner by want of attention and fkill, and by coxth 
xnitting faults upon faults* 

Y 
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Difplay no change of humour when you hoU baT 

cards or lofe. Thofe that want to be always fucccS- 

fiiJ ought not to play at all. 
Some people always pretend to win ; and otbtn 

complain conftanily of their lofles : the former oajf 

cheat their purfe, and (he latter condemn themfirlFe): 

for a perfon who lofes conftantly is a fool if hcdo not 

relinquifh gaming entirely. 

Play not fo intolerably flow as to tire the patiace 

of your companions. 

Scold not when your partner commits a fault, for 

this is a fign uf a bad temper, and betrays a want of 

good breeding. 

Exult not loudly when you have gained, for flat b 

more painful to the tofer than even the lofs of his mo* 

ney. 

Importune no one to play if he phy indifferently ct 

unfuccefsfully. This is vei^y often praCtifed by pcopfc , 

who want to make up a party, but is indeed very ud. ' 
fair and extremely rude, if ^e perfou who is preflcd 

be no lover of caf-ds. 

§ IV. Aniongft adventurers of different ,- 

tions, none are more dangerous to people oJ 
imagination than ghojl-feers, alcbym(/ii and ,•■ 
po/iors. The belief in (upernatiiral effects and appi- 
ritions is extremely catching. The many chafms wbich 
ftill are in our philofophical fyfteras and theories, and 
the defire to foar above the terrefl:rial limits of ourun- 
derftanding, renders it very natural that man OiouM 
be inclined to attempt explaining incomprehenfiblc 
matters a po/ierioriy when the arguments a prieri ~ 
infufficient ; that is, to infer fuch refults from coU 
ed h&s as are pleaiing to us, but caimot be thtwi 
cally deduced from them by regular concluliontt 
Thence it happens that fome people in order to obiaia 
a great number of fuch fafts, are extremely prone to 
believe every tale and to recdve ever)' delufion as^~ 
reality, becaufe it ferves to give weight to their ht~ 
But the more eulighteoed the times grow, and 
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ttiore diligent men are to come to the bottom of truth, 
the more are we convinced that we cannot penetrate 
to its inmoft fanftuary in this world, and ftray the 
iboner upon the road we defpifed before, while we had 
the chance of making new difcoveries in the bound- 
lefs field of theories. I believe that this is the mod 
natural explanation of a phenomenon which appears 
to many fo very Angular, as it clearly fliews why be- 
lief in the abfurdeft nurfery tales fpreads the moft rap- 
idly even in an enlightened age. 

This difpofition of the public is eagerly improved 
by a great number of impoftors, who partly join to 
fubjugate us after a regular plan, and partly watch 
fingly every opportum'ty to blind the eyes of the weak* 
It is at all times of the laft importance that we (hould 
be upon our guard againft them, whether they be bent 
upon emptying our purfe, or enflaving our will, or up- 
on any other moral, intelledual or political abufe. 

Although I cannot convince myfelf that all the ad- 
venturers of that clafs, that the Cagliaftros, Saint Ger- 
mains, Mefmers, and Conforts are aftuated by the 
fame motive, and that all the wonder working heroes 
of that clafs have the intipition of leading us by their 
myltic operations to the fame mark ; yet I (hould think 
that we ought to be thankful to thofe that caution us 
againft fuch adventurers, and fhow us at leaft whither 
they can lead us. I therefore beg to recommend to 
my readers the following rules of prudence in their 
converfation with people of that fort. 

Do not trouble your head about the queftions, whe- 
ther it be pofSble we can fee fpirits, or make gold ? 
Neither deny things the contrary of which you cannot 
prove fo clearly and inconteftably as to leave no room 
for an argument againft your aflerti6n ; for proofs 
which reft upon premifes adopted arbitrarily only, can 
but convince thofe that are inclined to be convinced 
by them. But do not infer the reality of a matter 

from its poilibility, nor found moral a^ious ypon met- 
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aphyfical theories. Although it were poOiblo l&af 
iome perfon could be convinced by pViilofophical cob. 
clufions, that every material being is probably fur- 
rounded by invilible fpirits ; yet it would be extreme- 
ly foolilh, at all events, if a material being /hould reg- 
ulate its vifible aftions after the invifible agents which 
may be hovering around him, rather than after ihe 
cuuoms of thofe real perfons amongfl: whom he lirei. 

Therefore difplay in your words and anions tnatt 
warmth for aftive and ufeful exertions than for fpK- 
ulation ; and thofe rayftic gentlemen will not cafilj 
dillurb you by their unintelligible cant. 

But fhould you peradventure meet with fuch a mi- 
rjculous man, and be defiroos of becoitiing better ac- 
quainted with his perfon and fyllem, take care not to 
tet him fee beforehand that you are incredulous and 
afluatcd by curiofity ; as then he vnW toon petcave 
he {hall have little fuccefs with you, and that you arc 
not fufceptible of his wifdom ; and will refufe initbr- 
ing you into his myfteries, or admitting )'ou to his ex- 
oteric inftruftion, and you will lofe an opportunilv ot 
making yourfelf and your friends acquainted with the 
real connexion and lendenc]|of his myflerious arcana, 
not to mention, that it is really unbecoming a ration- 
al man to be prepofleifed or prejudiced for or aqainll 
any thing before he has examined it coolly, ijot«-ith- 
ftanding the plaufibility of appearances, parricularly 
if it relaie to matters which are imlathomableevaiby 
the wifeft mortals. 

Should you have fufficient reafon to conclude, thai 
the man is an impoftor, or impofes upon himfclf, rid- 
icule and fcoriiful contempt will be the iaft means 
which prudence would advife you to employ againft 
him. You ought rather to proceed with addidonal 
circumfpeflion ; and as the fenfes are more eafily de- 
luded than reafon, it will be neceJTarv for you to de- 
mand of him a clear explanation of the theory upon 
which he ads, before you confent to be prefent ai his 
proccfs and incantations. I would alfo adviie you, net 
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to faffer his ufing an emblematical language, but to 
infifl: upon his (peaking in plain words and in fuch 
terms as are commonly ufed by the learned. Much 
Kvifdom may perhaps be contained in the jargCHi of 
myftics ; but what we cannot comprehend can be of 
no value to us. Let any one enjoy the empty pleafure 
of miflaking a common pebble for a diamond ; but 
when you are no great judge of precious ftones, be 
not amamed of fr^kly conidfing that you cannot con« 
vince yourfelf of its being any thing but a common 
(tone. It is no difgrace not to be able to comprehend 
what we have had no opportunity of knowing, but it 
is ihameful and a mean impofition in any man tp pre- 
tend to underitand what he adually does not com^- 
prehend. 

Should, however, a vagabond, an alchymift or a 
ghoft-feer have taken advantage of your blind fide, 
and you at laft dUfcover the impoikion, then confider 
that it is your duty publicly to expofe die rogue for 
the benefit of other credulous people, though you 
&ould render yourfelf ridiculous by the difclofure of 
your weaknefs. 



CHAPTER XXnL 



1 

On Secret Societies* 



SECTION I. 

Amongst the great variety of dangerous and harm- 
lefs amufements with which our philofophical age 
i&bounds, none is more prevailing than the rage for 
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Secret Societies. There are few people poflefling an 
eminent degree of ability and aftivity, particularly on 
the condoem, who being aduated by a defire fo^ 
knowledge, or by fociabiUty, curioruy, or refUclT 
of temper, have not been for fonie tiaie at leafl met 

bers of fecret aflbciations. It is high tiine thefc U 

fociedes, which are fo extremely dangerous to fod>( 
happinefs, as well as being ufelefs and fooliih, Hiouttl 
at length be feen in their proper light. I have b€a|_ 
held long enough in their myfterious bondage to 1| 
capable of fpcaklng from experience, and of exhort' 

every young man who values his time properly, new 

to enter into any fecret affodation by what name fo- 
ever it be called. They are not indeed all equally 
dangerous, but there is not one of them that can be 
faid to be enUrely harmlefs, or ufeful in any refpe "^ 
They are ufelefs, becauie at the prefent no iiiiportaoi 
inftruftion needs to be enveloped in nivlVerics. Tb^ 
chriftian religion is fo clear and fo falisfaftory as not 
to require, like the popular religions of the anciait 
heathens, a fecret interpretauon and a twofold method 
of inllruclion ; and as for the arts and fciences, " 
neweft difcoveries which are made, are publicly pre 
mulged for the benefit of mankind, and ought to 1 
made as pubUc as poflible, to enable every compete 
judge to examine and confirm them as really ufef 
In fome individual countries, however, whcTC darknti 
and fuperliition ftill prevail, the light of the dawn 
day muft be quietly expefled. 'I'here no preciiutatii 
attempts muft be made to accelerate the break of ligf _ 
unfeafonably ; for thofe that overleap the interm«ii- 
ate fteps on the fcale of illumination, frequently do 
more harm than good. It is an ufelefs undertaking,^ 
if a few individuals drive to accelerate the period i 
fight i and efpecially when they are incapable c ' 
fefting it ; but fuppofe it fhould really be ir» i 
power, they are under an additional obligation of p 
ceeding with the greateft publicity, to enable other r 
tional men, in their own and other countries, to jud 
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of the competency of fuch illuminators, of the value 
of the mental treafures which they offer to their co- 
temporaries, and whether the truth which they pre- 
fume to difpenfe really deferves the name of illumina- 
tion, or is a bafe coin which they endeavour to fubfti- 
tute for fterling money. Such aflbciations are ftill fur- 
ther ufelefs with regard to the objeQ: of their aftivity, 
becaufe they are generally occupied with pitiful trifles 
and abfurd ceremonies, fpeak an emblematical lan^ 
guage which may be interpreted in various manners, 
ad upon undigefted plans, are imprudent in the choice 
of their members, confequently foon degenerate, and 
although they really might have had, in the beginning 
of their inftitution, an indifputable preference over 
public focieties, yet in courfe of time they are liable 
to be infefted by more and greater evils than thofe 
are of which the world complains at prefent. Thofe 
that have an inclination to perform fomething great 
and ufeful, find numerous opportimities of doing it in 
civil and Social Life j but not one in a thoufand im- 
proves the opportunity as diligently as he might. It 
jnuft firft be proved that we cannot do any thing in 
a public and lawful manner, or that the zealous pro- 
moter of human happinefs is impeded in his benevo- 
lent career by infurmountable obftacles, before we 
have a right to create for a fuppofed purpofe that fe- 
cret compafs of aftivity which is not fandioned by 
the State, Benevolence (lands not in need of a myf- 
terious veil ; friendfliip muft be founded upon a free 
choice, and fociability needs not to be promoted by 
fecret inflitutions. 

However, thefe fecret focieties are aHb dangerous 
tQ-the State and the world in general. They are dan- 
gerous inafmuch as they queftion the authority of the 
rulers of civil fociety having an undoubted right to 
demand information relative to every objeft of a£Hvi- 
ty, for which a lefs or greater number of citizens have 
united themfelvea ; and becaufe the veil of myftery as 
cM^letely conceaJs dangerous plans and principles as 
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noble views and valuable knowledge ; befides it often 
occurs, that all ihe members are not apprized of the 
nefarious views which frequently are difguifed by the 
men: impofing appearance ; while moderate geniufeS 
only will fuff'cr ihemfelves to be confined in thole tram- 
mels, by wliich the fuperiours of fuch focieties are uf- 
ed to entangle the fubordinate members ; and the bet- 
ter part either throws off the yoke in a (hori time, or 
becomes tainted and degenerate from receiving a falfe 
turn, or rule arbitrarily at the expeiice of others. They 
are dangerous, becaufe unknown fuperiours are gener- 
ally concealed behind the fcene ; and it is unbecom- 
ing a rational man to afl: upon a plan which he can- 
not overlook, and for whole goodnefs and importance 
people with whom he is unacquainted are accountable, 
and to whom he owes obedience ivithout bein^ certain 
of their giving any thing in return, or of obtauiing re- 
drefs if the promifes made to him be not kept ; be- 
caafe perverted geniufes and rogues avail themfelves 
of the myftic clouds which envelop fuch focieties, to 
ufurp a fecret fuperiority, and abufe thofe pafft-velv ac' 
live members for their private purpofes ; becauTe ev- 
ery fon of Eve has his fliare of paflions and brings 
them along with him into fociety, where they have a 
more extenfive field of acHon under the maJk of con- 
cealment and in the myftic darknefs of fecrefy, than in 
the hght of the broad day ; becaufe all afTociaiions of 
that defcription degenerate in time, on account of the 
bad choice of the members ; becaufe they rub us erf 
our time and are attended with great expencts j be- 
caufe they divert us from ferious civil occupations ajid 
lead to idienefs and ufelefs activity j becaufe they foon 
become a place of rctidexvous for all adventurers 
idlers, and favour all forts of political, religious 
philofophical fanaticifni ; becaufe a monadic efpr. 
corps creeps in j and finally, becaufe thty afford 
merous occafions for cabals, difcord, perfecutioix, in- 
tolerance and injuftice agalnft good men who are not 
members of fuch a focietv. 
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This is my creed concerning fecret aflbdations ; and 
if there fhould be fome that are not liable to any of 
the above defeds, I neither can nor will difpute the 
reality of fuch exceptions, I only can alTure my read- 
ers, that I know of none which are not afflifted with 
fome of thefe difeafes.* 

§ II. I therefore advife my readers to take no (hare 
in thefe fafhionable follies ; to concern themfelves as 
little as pof&ble about the fyftem and the fteps of fuch 
focieties ; not to throw away their time upon the read- 
ing of their polemic writings ; to be circumfpedl in 
their converfations upon this fubjed, in order to avoid 
all ufelefs vexations, and to rifk neither a favourable 
nor an unfavourable judgment upon fuch fyflems, be- 
caufe their real tendency is frequently unfathomable. 

§ III. But fhould curiofity, perfuafion, vam'ty or 
any other motive have unfortunately miiled you to join 
fuch an aifociation, endeavour at leaft to avoid being 
infedled fo much by folly and fanaticifm as to be ani« 
mated with a fpirit of feftarifm. Take care not to be- 
come a tool of difguifed rogues. Infift, if you be no 
more a boy, upon a clear explanation of die whole 
fyftem. Receive no new members until you be fully 
informed of the whole fcope of the fociety. Do not 
fuffer yourfelf to be hoodwinked by enigmatical delu- 
fions, great promifes, impofing plans for the benefit of 
mankind, and the appearance of difmtereftednefs and 
purity of intention ; but demand proofs of undoubted 
fads, and a total difclofure of all the purpofes which 
are to be attained* If they fhould accufe you of want 
of docility and of unworthlinefs, defire them to inform 
you what capacities the fuperiours demand, and eflimate 
the latter after their own ftandard, in order to com- 
pare their deferts with your own merits. Let no per- 
fuafion prevail upon you to pay homage to unknown 
fuperiours, how weighty foever the arguments may be 

* If we coniider that Baron Knigge, whofe confeifioii this is, was a f|i- 
periour of a Lodge of Freemafons, and one of the principal chiefs of the 
Illuminati ; this declaration mufl have addition^ weight, at he certaislj 
could fpcak from experience. 
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that ar^ alleged in vindication of it. Be careful of 
every word which you write about matters concern- 
ing the fociety, and refleft ferioufly before you make 
a promife upon oath or enter into any other foiemn 
engagement. Infiil upon a faithful account of the ap- 
plication of all money which you are defired to con- 
tribute. And if you fhould grow tired of the union^ 
notwithflanding this prudent conduct, or the fociety 
jhould betray a defire of feeing you removed from 
their aflbciation, retire without noife and difpute, and 
to avoid all perfecution afterwards mention the whole 
affair no further ; ihould your former affociates, how- 
ever, difturb your tranquility, then behave like a man 
of fpirit, and hefitate not a moment to expofe their 
fraud, follies and malice publicly, as a warning for 
others. ' 

As for the reft, you have no reafon for attempting 
to overturn inftitutions of which you cannot approve. 
We may declsum againft many Uiings in this world 
without having recourfe to perfecution, which only 
ferves to make bad worfe. When we are once ad^ 
mitted as members of a fecret fociety of a harmlefs 
nature, we may even continue to frequent it ; nay it 
may fometimes be a point of duty not to fecede, but 
to enjoy the opportunity of preventing mifchief, and 
to be enabled to counteract dangerous plans* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



On Treatment of Animals* 



SECTION I. 

In a book on converfatlon with men, a chapter on 
die condud towards Animals may, perhaps, at the firft 
bluih, not feem to be in its proper place. However, 
what I have to fay on this fubjed is fo little, and in 
fa6: relates fo nearly to Social Life in general, as to 
induce the hope of my readers excufing this trifling 
deviation. 

The righteous regardeth the life of his heajl — ^An ex- 
cellent maxim ! Yes, a generous and jufl man /or- 
ments no living being. How much were it to be wifh« 
ed that this principle were well pondered by thofe 
hard hearted, cruel, or to be lefs fevere, thofe thought- 
lefs and uncultivated hordes, who feel a favage plea« 
fure in beholding the agony of an innocent deer when 
purfued by a pack of voracious hounds, or the tor- 
ments of a bull when lacerated by greedy and furious 
dogs, or a brace of cocks, tutored by the cruelty of 
man, and diabolically equipped with unnatural wea- 
pons, attacking each other with irrefiftible fury ; if 
thofe inconfiderate beings who fport in a cowardly 
manner with the life of a defencelefs animal, which 
happens to fall into their blood-imbrued hands, and 
lacerate or pierce with pins a harmlefs fly or any oth- 
er infeft, to fee how long fuch a tormented creature 
can fufl:ain the convulfive agonies inflifted by their 
cruelty ; if thofe rich and fafliionable drones, who ap- 
parently vie with each other to have the honour of 
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brealung their necks in the moft expeditious manner, 
force iJieir horfes to run till nature be exhauftetJ ; U' 
thefe and all thofe whufe heart cannot be nioved by 
the fight of the agonizing torture of a fuffering crea- 
ture tormented to deatii by man, the moft favage b^alt 
of prey, when not for the fake of fatisfying his hun- 
ger, but merely from wantonnefs only, would confider 
that thefe animals have been created by the Merciful ^ 
Father of man to fupply our wants, and not to be tor- ( 
mented by us, and that no living being has a right to 
fpart wanto7ily with the life of a fellow-creature, infpir- 
ed with breath by the Eternal Source of Goodnefs ; 
this being a crime a[;ainft the Common Father of all « 
living beings ; that an animal is poflcITed of as acute 
feelings of piun as man, and perhaps is even affected 
more fenfibly by tortures than ourielves, bccaufe its 
■whole exiflenct' is generally bdieved to depend upon 
fenfual feelings ; that this exiftence, perhaps, is the 
firft ftep which it takes upon the fcale of creation to 
afcend gradually to the ftate in which we are, and that 
cruelty againll the brute creation imperceptibly leads 
to cruelty againft our rational fellow-creatures. How 
defirable is it that man ihoutd univerlally be feniible 
of all this, and open his callous heart to the heavenly 
ientlments of mercy and pity towards every creature. 
§ II. I mud, however, requeft my readers not to 
put thefe declarations to the account of an abfurd and 
childiffi fentimental enthufiafm. There are fome peo- 
pie wlio are fo affeftedly tender hearted as not to be 
able to fee a hen killed, though they eat a roafted 
fowl with the higheii relifh ; people whofe pens and 
tongues affaffiuate the charadler of their neighbour, 
while they compaflionately open the window for a fly» 
to be devoured by a fparrow before their eyes ; peo- 
ple who let their fervants ftand whole nights expofed 
to the inclemency of the moft tempeftuous ftafon, 
while they y/rtferc/f lament the poor bird that niuft fly 
about in the rain without either great coat or umbrel- 
la. I am not one of thefe tender hearted fouls ; dA 
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ther do I think that all butchers are cruel people. 
There muft be people of that profeffion, otherwife we 
fliould be obliged to live entirely upon milk and vege- 
tables. I only maintain that it is wrong to torment 
animals unneceifarily, and that it is a very unmanly 
pleafure to wage unequal war with defencelefs beings. 

§ III. I could never conceive what pleafure people 
can receive from (hutting up animals in cages. The 
fight of a living creature which is rendered incapable 
of ufing and unfolding its natural faculties, ought to 
afford no degree of pleafure to a rational man. If any 
one fhould make me a prefent of a fine bird in a cage, 
he may be aflured that the only pleafure his prefent 
could afford me, would be to open the cage and to re- 
leafe the poor creature from its flavery. To keep wild 
beafts fhut up in a fmall inclofure in a park, is alfo, ac- 
cording to my feelings, a very pitiful pleafure and un- 
becoming a fenfible man« 

§ IV. It appears to me flill more abfurd to be de- 
lighted with a bird that has been compelled to forget 
its fweet wild notes, to ling from morning till night 
the tune of a miferable country dance, or to fpend 
money to fee a dog which has been taught dancing, or 
to point out, at the command of his mailer, who is 
the greateft rogue in the company, &c. 

§ V. Although I have cenfured thofe that are cru- 
el to animals, yet I cannot applaud others that are 
guilty of the oppofite extreme and treat beafts like ra- 
tional beings. I know ladies who embrace their cats 
with more tendemefs than their hufbands ; young gen- 
tlemen who attend more carefully upon their horfes 
than upon their uncles and aunts, and men who dif- 
pkiy more kindnefs and indulgence to their dogs than 
to their friends. However fome animals feem to have 
obtained a better charafter than others. No one is 
afliamed to confefs his being troubled by fleas, where- 
as no perfon of education is allowed to be infefted by 
^ certain creeping infedis ; the latter neverthelefs are in- 
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fefts as well as the former, and not inferior to them 
in point of fociability. 

Some people, efpecially ladies, feem to have a nat- 
ural averfion from certain animals, as for indance^ 
from mice, rats, fpiders, toads, &c. If we really Hiould 
not be capable of conquering fuch an averfion gradu- 
ally, which I cannot admit, we can undoubtedly, at 
leail, fo far fubdue it as to avoid behaving like chil- 
dren in company, as it frequently happens, when we 
unexpeftedly behold fuch an enemy- 

Dr. Zimmerman, the author of the juftly celebrat- 
ed works on Medical Experience, and on Solitude, ad- 
vifes thofe that wifh to overcome their antipathy againft 
fuch animals, to delineate the different parts of the ob- 
je£t of their averfion upon paper, and gradually to 
draw the whole animal as it is in nature ; to view af- 
terwards the dead body of their enemy, and at lall, 
alter having ufed their eyes to behold its figure with- 
out horror, to look frequently at the live animal j a 
method which, if the averfion be only imaginary, as 
Is moft commonly the cafe, will ceitainly be crowned 
with fuccefs. 

As for thofe unfortunates who have been treated fo 
cruelly by men, as to be miftruftful of all rational be- 
ings (who but too frequently abufe their intellefhial 
powers to injure their brethren,) fatisfy the imperious 
demand of nature, wliich urges us to feek fome obje& 
of our fellow-feeling, and treat a faithful dog as their 
enly friend, they rather deferve pity than ridicule. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



On the Relation between Authors and their Readeru 



SECTION I. 

The writing of books being in our times nothing 
elfe than a literal converfation between an author and 
the reading public, we muft not therefore be offended 
if in his ramiliar difcourfe he fhould now and thea 
drop an ufelefs word. It would be illiberal, were wc 
to be angry with an author' if he fhould fuffer himfelf 
to be mifled by his loquacity, or bv a defire of com- 
municating his ideas on a certsdn fuDJeO: to readers of 
all clafles, and to publifli a work which does not con- 
tain the very quinteflence of wifdom, wit and learn* 
ing ; as we are left at full liberty to liften or not to 
the garrulous talker, and before we buy his book may 
inquire of others as to its merits, we have no right ia 
either cafe to treat him rudely, becaufe we do not like 
his written converfation, provided he has not impofed 
upon us by impudent boafting and vain promifes. It 
is indeed more difficult for jj^author to judge of his 
t)wn writings than is generally thought ; not only be- 
caufe he is frequently aftuated by vanity, but from 
the fubjefts upon which we have ruminated a long 
time, obtaining through the meditation we have bef- 
towed upon them, fuch a value in our eyes as makes 
us think that our ideas of them are extremely import- 
ant, while every thing we can fay upon them may ap- 
pear trifling and common to others. And fhould wc 
unfortunately not be perfefl: maflers of our language, 
and deftitute of the arts of eloquence, or be in an un« 
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favourable difporition of mind while we are writing 
down thofe ideas, or forget that the fubjeft: upon which 
we are writing interelis us only on account of certain 
relations to our prefent filuation, and which cannot 
be communicated to the reader; or fhouW our heart 
be too full to permit our giving a minute account of 
our feelings ; under fuch circumftances we moftly 
write what appears highly interefting to us, becaufe 
we connect with the reading of it all thofe fecret ideas 
which are neceffary to render the picture complete, 
while the want of a knowledge of them makes every 
other perfon gape and be angry wiih the writer. Not- 
withflanding that even a fenfib!e and learned man may 
be milled by fuch feelings or vanity, to write a book 
which muft appear extremely tedious or ufclefa ; yet 
a rational and honefl: man ought never to fuffer him- 
felf to be fo far hurried away as to converfe publicly 
with the worid in a manner which offends found rea- 
fon or hurts morality, and is injurious to his fellow. 
citizens ; for although the writing of books be noth' 
ing but a converfation with the public, yet we have 
fufficient time to refleft upon what we are about to 
fay, and to fupprefs every immoral, irregular and ma- 
licious idea. I Ihould therefore think that the public 
has no further authority over an author, who enters 
upon the ftage with modeft expedations, than to de- 
mand of him to contribute noihing by his works tend- 
ing to corrupt the morals, or to propagate ignorance 
and intollerance. Every thing elfe, as for inftancc, his 
calling to write, the choice of his fubjed, the torm of 
his compofition, his claims to fame, applaufe and gain, 
the hope of immortality, &c. is his own bufinefs, and 
he alone is accountable to himfelf if he hazard the 
danger of being compelled either to retreat filently 
from the Parnaffus, or to run the gauntlet of the re- 
viewers. 

§ II. While an author writes no nonfenfe or any 
thing that is hurtful to the Hate, he ought to be fuf- 
fered to publilh his ideas ; if he fay fomething ufcful 
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he deferves well of the public ; but it is a different 
queftion, whether his book will be well received on 
that account. Genei*al applaufe of the good and the 
bad, of fools and wife men, of the high and the low, 
who would be fo vain as to expeft it ? But frequent- 
ly how contemptible are the means which many an au- 
thor employs to pleafe the majority of the reading 
public ! An author who neglefts to accommodate 
nimfelf as for form, tone and title of his book, to the 
prevailing tafte of die times ; who fcoms to interlard 
his work with anecdotes, and takes no care to adorn 
it with pretty prints ; who attacks or ridicules prevail- 
ing prejudices, fafhionable fyftems, the follies of the 
day, political, ecclefiaftical, literary and moral defpot- 
ifm ; who choofes a publilher that is hated or envied 
by his colleagues ; who infures not to his work the 
protection of fome vain and purfe-proud Mecsenate; 
who endeavours not to gain the favour of thofe fafh- 
ionable town criers who give the tone in the gredt 
world ; who appears on the ftage with too much mod- 
efty, dedicates his book to a man who is envied or 
perfecuted on account of his independent fpirit and 
merits, or does juftice to him in his work ; an author 
who has the misfortune to intereft the attention of the 
•public more than his arrogant colleagues, and thus 
^ns a celebrity abroad which his countrymen envy 
him, will not make his fortune, at lead while the pre- 
fent generation lives, but perhaps have the mortifica- 
tion to fee his ufeful work fold as wafte paper. I 
would therefore advife the authors of our age not to 
necle£t the innocent literary artifices of the above de- 
scription ; but muft alfo obfer\'e, that fome of them 
are unbecoming a noble fpirited and truly learned 
man. 

To thank the public in boafting prefaces for the ap- 
plaufe with which we pretend to have been honoui'ed 
hitherto ; to fend to venal reviewers criticifms of our 
works which we have compofed purfclves, or procur- 
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ed of fome kind friend, and in which the public a« 
told that they have reafon to congratulate thernfelvcs 
upon the publication of a new u-ork from the pen if 
thar favourite author, &c. all thefe and fimilar con- 
temptible artifices infure only a Ihoit lived fuccefs. 
The general voice of the public ought to be of much 
more confequence to an author than the applaufe of 
all reviewers, though it be no infallible criterion of the 
intrinfic value of a book. It is at lead excufable in 
an author, if he flatter himfelf that his compofition 
cannot be entirely without merit, and that it mull be 
fuitable to the wants of the times, becaufe it has fold 
rapidly, has been tranflated and gone tlirough feveral 
editions within the courfe of a few years, and if he, 
carelefs of the cenfure of a few individual critics, con- 
tinue to amufe the reading world, wlitie they do not 
ceafe to be well difpofed lowartls hjni ; houcver, it is 
certainly high tiine ior hiai to leave writing, when the 
public begin to think lefs favourably of his produc- 
tions. 

§ III. As for the readers they ought always to bear 
in mind that no author can pleafe the palate of every 
individual. A compofition wliich to one perfon in 
his fituation and difpofition is highly interefUng, per- 
haps appears to another extremely tedious and unim- 
portant} and indeed the man that could compofe a 
book in which every one that buys it (hould find what 
he willies, muft be more than a forccrer. There are 
books which we muil read only when we are in fimi- 
lar difpofitions with the authors while compofing 
them; and there are hkewife others, the fenle and 
beauties of which ftrike us in any difpofition of mind. 
The former, however, are not always on that account, 
fublime and unique, nor on the contrary, the produce 
of an enlhufiaftic and feverilh imagination ; neither do 
the latter always contain nothing but unfliaken and 
eternal truths, founded upon a cool, indifpulable and 
tir^ll digcHed philofophy, worthy only of a perfect 
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man, nor on the contrary, intelleflual food which is 
eafy to be digefted by the moft common underftand- 
ing. I therefore beg the learned readers not to be too 
fevere in their criticifm on a book which is tolerably 
well written, or at leaft to keep their opinions to them- 
felves, and not to decry fuch a work. It is much lefs 
pardonable to attack the moral charafter of an author 
on fuch an occafion, upon mere prefumption, to ac- 
tufe him of bad defigns, to impute to his words a 
meaning which they do not convey, and to interpret 
his hints in a malicious manner. Do not judge of a 
work, if you have read only fmgle paffages of it, nor 
repeat like a parrot the applaufe and the cenfure of ig- 
norant, malicious, or venal critics. 

§ IV. As a great number of dangerous compofitioM 
are conftantly publiflied, it will be prudent in every 
rational being to be as cautious in his converfation 
with books as he is in that with men. Left I fhould 
Wafte too much of my precious time in reading many 
ufelefs publications, I have adopted the maxim of mak^ 
ing no additions to my library until the gerieml ap*. 
plaufe of the public direfts my attention to a good 
book of original merit ; being fufEciently happy in the 
circle of a few old friends of fterling worth, and al- 
ways receive additional pleafure on renewing my con- 
verfation with them. 

§ V. It would not be deviating from the purpofe^ 
if I were to dedicate a feftion to fome obfervations on 
the converfation with deceafed^ greats and noble geniuf- 
es ; however, this might lead me too far. But thus 
much muft be generally allowed, that the ftudy of 
hiftory, of the characters and writings of the moft cel- 
ebrated heroes and wife men of former ages, has a 
great influence on the improvement of man. We 
imagine ourfelves to be tranfported to the ftage of for- 
mer times, are animated with the fpirit which eman- 
ates from the deeds and difcourfes of the great and 
heaven bom men who aded upon it \ and in this re<« 
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fpeft ihc converfalion with deceafcd geniufes of excel- 
lence has frequently more intluence over our head and 
heart, aiid through that medium, over great and po- 
litical events than the converfation with cotempon ' 
Writers. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Why do our Social Circles frequently cffbtd us fo 
tlePieafure? 



SECTION L 



Every one feeks pleafurc in fecial converfation f 
the defire which we all have for it, and the impofilbil- 
ity of enjoying it in its "enuine purity in folitude, h 
the principal motive which urges us to unite ourfelvea 
more clofely with our fellow-beings j but every mor- 
tal is not fufceptible of it. It cannot indeed be deni- 
ed, that every one can enjoy fufb pUafures as amufe 
and divert only, but leave the heart empty, are fol- 
lowed by regret and on recolleftion make us blufh ; 
but how frequently are thofe that confine themfelves 
entirely to the purfuits of fuch gratifications and found 
their happinefs upon them, woefully difappointed ! 
How much do they mifs their mark! But nobler plea- 
fures, which occupy not only the fenfes, but alfo in- 
tcral the mind and the heart, require abilities and hab- 
its which are far from being general. The participa- 
tion of fuch pleafures and the promotion of them, re- 
quire more knowledge and virtue than many poffefs. 
By knowledge we do not however mean learaine. 
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Scientific knowledge may, indeed, afford fubjefts for 
the fweeteft converfation in a circle of inrimate friends ; 
but in mixed companies it can only be difplayed oc- 
calionally, as when fome dangerous error is to be ret 
futed, or fome generally ufefiil principle is to be re- 
commended. Thofe that wifh to enjoy fodal pleafure 
in its native purity, muft have clear notions of the nu- 
merous objects concerning man, his nature, deftina- 
tion, occupations, and his mofl: important interefts. A 
man who is deftitute and totally ignorant of this kind 
of knowledge, or at lead does not carry a mind defir- 
ous and fufceptible of inflrudUon into the focial circles 
where be expeds to find pleafure, but can only dif- 
courfe of and comprehend thofe fubjedis which are fo 
common and hacknied as to create difgufl to a fenfi- 
ble mind, or is indiflferent to every thing that is moft 
important to a reafonable man, cannot but experience 
the mofl unpleafant fenfations in fociety, as well as 
render the time heavy to thofe with whom he con- 
verfes. How unoccupied is fuch an unhappy man as 
foon as his fenfes are interefled no longer ; how utter- 
ly incapable is he of enjoying the nobler pleafures 
which the attentive and better informed derive from 
the mutual communication of their ideas, obfervations, 
experience and judgments ! All the delight which wit, 
underftanding, acutenefs of judgment, the arts and fci- 
ences can afford, is loft for him ; and how great is 
that lofs ? What fenfual pleafures and amufements are 
capable of indemnifying him for it ? Is it not natural 
that our focial circles afford us fo little real pleafure, 
while the education of our youth is almoft generally 
intrufled to ignorant hirelings, who are totally defli- 
tute of the accomplifhments which are neceflary for 
fweetening the burthens of life and rendering focial 
converfation a fburce of real happinefs ; and while the 
majority of our young men poflefs no other knowledge 
but what they have acquired in taverns, playhoufes, 
bawdyhoufes, &c. or gathered from novels and newf- 
papers ? 
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If we wiflj to enjoy the nobler pleafures of Social 
Life, it is aKolLitely neceffary our mind ihould be grac- 
ed with various virtues, the abfeiice of which render* 
us utterly incapable of participating in rational recre- 
ations. Irregular and violent paiEons are the gieateft, 
enemies of all fecial pleafure. Their poifonous breath 
deftroys it in the bud, the mere fight of them fright- 
ens it away, and frequently fuddenly deftroys it. Un- 
der how many different impofmg maflcsjinhowmany 
deceitful Ihapes do thefe monfters creep into the foci- 
cty of men, and how dreadful is the havock and mif- 
ery which ihey produce ! how is it poffible genuine ■ 
fodal pleafure could prevail, where envy and jealoufipJ 
behold the accomplifhments and merits of others wirail 
hateful eyes, where mean felfifhnefs meditates only its 
ow^u individual advantage, where the revengeful feeks 
only to hurt his ici low -citizen, where malice or cal- 
umny watches every word, mien and aclion which can 
render the iimoceni fufpci^tcd, or to confirm fonie un- 
charitable fufpicion, and where party fpirii, and want 
of candour conftanily blow up the wild flame of dif- 
cord ? 

§ II. But the mere abfence of thefe vices is not fuf- 
ficient to render us capable of enjoying the pleafures j 
of focial converfation ; they can have no accefs to tbeW 
heart of the inattentive, the infenfible and indiSerent^ , 
The man who brings not a benevolent heart with hitft 
into the focial circles he frequents ; who does not bfr 
hold and contemplate with genuine fatisfaflion the ac j 
compliftiments and enjoyments of thofe with whom he ' 
aflbciates ; who is not as much delighted with ridr 
mental and perfonal perfeftions as with his own, can- 
not tafle the fweet pleafures which flow from focial in- 
tercourfe. And how foon muft they lofe their charms 
fcr a man who has not attended in the circle of his 
friends and acquaintances with a free mind and an op- 
en and communicative heart ; but in fociety rumiiwtts 
upon his domefUc cares, indulges gloomy thoughts 
and abandons himfelf to melancholy refleftions i wh 
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is referved, and neither communicates himfelf to oth- 
ers, nor takes any intereft in the difcourfes of the com- 
|>any in which he is ! 

If we wiih to enjoy real pleafure in the fociety of 
men, and in converfing with them, we muft be ani- 
mated in their company with a virtuous difpofition, 
and laudable principles and fentiments. We muft ef- 
feem every man as man, without paying any regard to 
his rank and fortune ; the fight of him and his pre- 
fence muft never be burthenfome to us ; his accom- 
pliftiments muft never diftrefs but always give us plea- 
sure. We muft be capable of taking a lively intereft 
in all the concerns of our fellow-citizens, participate 
in all their joys and forrows, be afhamed neither of 
their nor of our own natural imperfeftions and weak- 
nefles ; plac^ ourfelves frequently in their room and 
circumftances, and always judge of and treat them as 
we would wifli to be judged of and treated by them, 
were we in their (ituation. We muft live entirely for 
others, and inftead of diftrefling them by an oftenta- 
tious difplay of our accomplifhments and rigoroufly 
enforcing our rights and pretenfions, have no other 
objeft in view than the general pleafure and fatisfac-* 
tion of the company in which we ar^. The more we 
promote thefe, the greater will the pleafure and fatis- 
fadtion be which we enjoy ourfelves. 

§ III. We are alfo frequently unfit to enjoy focial 
pleafure, becaufe we expeft either too much, or con- 
tradiftory gratifications of Social Life. We exped 
too much, when we expeft an uninterrupted flow of 
pleafure never to be difturbed by the natural imper- 
fedion^ of man, or the unavoidable inconveniences 
and difficulties of life. We are but too prone to for- 
get that we ourfelves are limited, weak and frail mor- 
tals, and that we live among beings who are in the 
fame predicament. We do not recoUefl: that almoft 
every focial pleafure muft be purchafed with greater 
or fmaller facrifices, and that we look in vain, in this 
fttblunary worlds for pure 90d unmixed gratification* 
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Wc alio expect too much of Social Life when we look 
upon ourielves as patterns after which all other peo- 
ple (hould form themfelvcs, and dtfire that our friends 
and coinpanions Ihouid regulate iheinfelveg in the 
choice of their plcal'ures and amufements after our own 
individual tafle. But what an abfurd contraction is 
it to with ioT foetal pleafure without being of a facial 
difpofition, and how natural is it that people who form 
fuch foolilh cxpeftations ihouid be frequently difap- 
pointed ! 

§ IV. Prejudices and fafliion are likewife very often 
the deftroyers of the pleafures of focial cunverfation* 
They extend their baneful influence over all our fi 
<aal enjoyments and amulements, poifon all the fourci 
of congenial blifs, and rule with an iron rod over 
nearly all our diverfions. How rarely are we guided 
by our own judgment and ientiments in our notions 
or what is pleafaiit or unpleafant, proper or improper ? 
How very often do we fubfcribe in contradicHcn lo 
our own feelings, to the decifions of ihofe who by 
their rank and wealth ai~e enabled to give the tonci 
We deny our own lafte in order to be thought taft 
by others. How rarely do we confult our own wanl 
or the prefent dirpofition of our mind in the choice of 
our recreations, and how frequently are tt-e guided 
only by cuftom and the example of the higher claiTes ! 
only that pleafure is thought to lje genuine and really 
defirable which bears the Ramp of all powerful fa(hkai(|] 

We are frequently tempted to think that men caM- 
lefs for pure enjoyment tiian they ai-e defirous of be* 
ing thought to have enjoyed much pleafure, aiiij to be 
poiTeiled of thofe means by which it can be pfticurcd. 
And who perceives not, who has not frequently felt 
himfelf the refti-aint to which mortals are forced H 
fubmit by falhion in their diverfions and amufements! 
How rarely can we give vent in our faihionable circle* 
to the natural feelings and emotions of our heart, and 
ihew ourfelvcs as we really are ! How anxioufly mufl 
we ponder our judgmeats, words, gcfture* and evi 
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the moft trifling adtions ! How rarely fuch a conge- 
nial harmony of thinking and of fentiments prevsuls 
in our focial circles as permits us to appear without 
difguife and diflimulation ! and how frequently do we 
embitter the enjoyment of focial pleafures by the Ja- 
borious and expenfive preparations which fafhion oiJQg^r 
es us to make for them ! How much more frequ^litly. 
could we enjoy thefe pleafures, how much purer and 
more fatisfadory would they be, if they required lefe 
expence and preparation, if fincere benevolence and 
friendfhip alone fixed their value ! 

§ V. However well founded and juft the complaints 
of the want of focial pleafure may be, yet it is evident 
that the caufes of it are within ourfelves, and that we 
muft accufe no one elfe if we be deftitute of focial 
happinefs. If we wifli to remove them and enjoy the 
pleafures of focial converfation in their natural purity^ 
we muft ftrive to attain all thofe accompUfhments of 
the mind and the heart which render us fufceptible of 
them ; cultivate our underftanding, ufe ourlelves to 
refleA on what we fee and hear, and thus colled a 
treafure of ufeful and agreeable knowledge, which we 
can exchange in our converfation with our friends and 
acquaintances for their experience and obfervations. 
We muft guard our heart againft all irregular pai&on& 
which difturb the peace of our mind and deftroy fo- 
cial pleafure, againft all envy, jealoufy, pride and van- 
ity ; muft learn to value man as our fellow-creature, 
without paying any regard to mere external accom- 
plifhments and prerogatives, and to be more attentive 
to the good qualities and merits of our aifociates than 
to thei#defefts. 

If we h^ really defirous of enjoying the pleafures of 
focial converfation in their genuine purity, benevolence 
and charity muft be the foul of all our difcourfes and 
aftions, and rule all our judgments and pretenfions. 
We muft take a lively and hArtfelt intereft in all the 
concerns of our fellow-men, be capable of rejoicing 
with the happy and of weeping with the forrowfuj. 
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We muft open our heart to the fentiments of htimaa- 
ity, and impart our feelings to others without anxious 
miftruft or referve. It is alfo requifite we Ihould ne\'- 
er cxpeft to enjoy in any fecial circle a totally pure 
and unmixed pleafure ; demand of none of our com- 
panions more than his fituation, circumftances and 
abilities enable hitn to perform, and be as ready to 
Jhew to others as much indulgence and candor as we 
wifh they (hould difplay to us. We muft alfo never 
defire being the pnncipal perfon in our i'odal circles, 
or the focus in which all muft concentrate. It is like- 
wife abfolutely neceflary we ftiould not be guided by 
prejudice and tyrannic cuftom, but by found reafon 
atone in eftimating the value of things, and rather en- 
deavour being than appearing to be, faiisfied and plead- 
ed. It is finally requifite we /hould not be a/hamed 
of being folicirous for the prefervation of our health 
of body and nund, and never facrifice the purity of 
our confcience and our good name to faJhion and the 
mandates of ciiftom- If we obferve thefe rules, we 
fhall certainly find lefs reafon to complain of the want 
of fecial ptealure, and find fewer thorlu oa the path 
of life. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Principal caufes of the v;ant of Bomejiic Pleqfures^ 



SECTION I. 

Amongst all the numerous fources of human plea- 
fure and happinefs, domeftic life undoubtedly is the 
richeft and mod produdive ; but to which unhappily 
too many of the higher and middling clafles rarely re- 
fort. This fource of pleafure and happinefs is acceC* 
fible at all times to every man ; its ufe is not confin- 
ed to time, and the enjoyment of it requires not the 
leaft laborious preparations. The more pleafures the 
wife draw from this fource, the richer and more copi- 
ous it grows ; the more frequently he reforts to it, the 
more he will relifli the bleffings which it affords. The 
gratifications with which it abounds are attended nei- 
ther with difgufl nor averfion ; and if the pleafures 
with which it fills our mind be but rarely enrapturing, 
they are the more innocent and durable. Thefe fources 
of pleafure may indeed be troubled and weakened, 
but never totally drained, if we do not exhauft them 
by our own folly. They burft in upon and refrefhea 
us in every fituation of life, and in every age. Thefe 
alone can indemnify us for the want of many other 
fources of happinefs, and without them the enjoyment 
of all other pleafures foon becomes infipid and lofes 
its charms. Notwithflanding this there are, propor- 
tionably, but few that draw from this fource as much 
pleafure and happinefs as it can afford. Domeflic life 
but too frequently 13 changed into an overflowing 
iburce of forrow and mifery. And even if this fhould 
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not be the cafe whh many, yet fatlety, coldnefs and 
difcontent deprive it of all real gratification. The 
complaints of the want of domeftic pleafure and hap- 
pinets are therefore, as common as they are various. 
We fupprefs indeed ihefe complaints as much as pof- 
fible, becaufe they always betray defefts and errors 
of which we have reafoa to be afhamcd. However 
this does not remedy the evil ; but rather promotes 
its taking deeper root every day, and growing more 
incurable. 

§ II. Want of mutual regard and love Is the prin- 
cipal, and, without doubt, one of the moft common 
caufes of the abfence of domeftic happinefs and plea* 
fure. Can we be pleafed and iiappy in the fociety of 
performs of whom wc have a bad opinion, to whom wc 
attribute no good qualities, in whom we find no fm- 
eerityor merit, of whom we iiavenotthepleafiiig hope 
of learning any thing, but believe them utterly inca- 
pable of contributing towards our happinefs ? And 
how often is this the cafe of married people, near re* 
lations, and inmates of the fame houfe ? How often 
are the moil facred and indiffoluble bonds concluded 
only by mean Telfifhncfs or blind paflion ! And when 
the charm of the advantages we attained in this way 
begins to lofe the atlruction of novehy, when paflion 
gives way to cool rcHeiition, how foon then muil the 
bonds which were contracted only for the fake of thofe 
advantages, or from the impulfe of paflion, be materi- 
ally weakened or totally eclipfed ! And befides, hovr 
olb^ do we found our domeflic happjnels upon ex- 
peftalions which are contrary to the nature of things 
and men ! We generally expeft of men a more than 
human perfeclion ; unlimited faculties, virtues which. 
cannot be tarni(hed, and light without fliadc. 1~ 
expert to find pleal'ures which are procured witbi 
any difficulty cr trouble, and joys unmixed with gi 
and forrow. If our expeclalion be not realized, we 
believe we have b^en deceived, and impofed upon; 
overlook tii the beauties wltich the object of our 
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appointed expeftation really has, do not value it after 
its intrinfic worth, but agreeably to the arbitrary im- 
aginary pidure we at firft formed of it ; calculate its 
real and imaginary defeds with the greateft rigour, 
and complain of unmerited misfortunes. How could 
mutual love and regard exift under fuch circumftan^ 
ces ? or how can ^e enjoy domeftic happinefs without 
them ? Imprudence likewife frequently produces con- 
fequences which are equally baneful. We believe to 
be releafed by a domeftic life and conjugal ties from 
all laws of decency and propriety. We therefore ceafc 
to be watchful and unreftrainedly abandon ourfelvcs 
to all our natural or acquired failings and defeds $ 
frequently (hewing ourfelves in the moft unfavourable 
and difgufting light, abufmg the privileges of intimacy 
and opennefs, and are carried away with the idea that 
perfons fo nearly* conneded with each other, are not 
in want of reciprocal indulgence and forbearance. But 
how feverely muft regard and love, thefc principal 
fupporters of domeftic happinefs, be fhaken by fuch 
an imprudent conduft ! How frequently muft the prac- 
tice of fuch a deportment alienate perfons from each 
other ! And how much more frequently muft it em- 
bitter and paralize their converfation and connexion ! 
If we really wifh to enjoy domeftic pleafure and hap- 
pinefs, mutual love and regard muft be the founda* 
tion ; and while we negleO: to preferve and ftrengtli- 
cn thefe ties, domeftic life muft lofe its fweeteft 
charms. 

5 in. Want of mutual concern is one of the moft 
prominent features of the abfence of domeftic pleafure 
and happinefs. How foon muft the fources of plea- 
fure and converfation*be dried up when we live with 
thofe whofe concerns, occupations, enterprizes, prof- 
peds, hopes and undertakings, joys and forrows are 
indifferent to us ! What an infipid converfation, what 
tedious difcourfes muft enfue, when every member of 
a domeftic circle refleds upon and purfues only his 
own ideas, meditates only upon his own individual 
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foiTOWS and troubles, bends his mind entirely upon ab' 
fenl perfons, or ruminates only on the execulion of 
his private plans ! In what a troublefome reftraint and 
unnatural fituation muft people be who have fo man*! 
and important concerns in common, and nevertbelett 
do not contemplate, regulate and tranfaft them joine-* 
ly ] It is iinpollible we fhould be rtipable of enjoyini 
domefUc happinefs, while we do not take the livcliel 
intereft in every concern of our confort. The more' 
concerns man and wite have in common, the more in- 
timately and indiflblubly their mutual happinefs is 
connefted ; the lefs happy the one can be without the 
other, the lefs ought fuch conforts to be indifferent 
to any thing which one party does and undertakes. 
However, I do not mean to infer, that one party is to 
obtrude upon the department of the oiher ; that the 
wife, for inflance, fiiouJd teaze her huiband ivith her 
advice in matters flie does not undevftand, or demand 
of him a minute account of all his tranfaciions. But 
how many concerns are there in which both muft and' 
can take the mofl: lively intereft, if concord and love 
be to make them happy! How much ealier can we 
bear the forrows which a fiiend (hares with us ! How 
much more pieafant is every cheerful profpecl we en- 
joy with a perfon who is dear to our heart ! How 
much fweeter is every pleafure we fliare with a belov- 
ed wife or a fnithful friend, tiian all the diverfions of 
which we partake in the circle of unfympathizing 
ftrangers ! 

§ IV. Want of lafte for innocent and fimple plca- 
fures contributes likewife very much to dcftroy domeC> 
tic and focial happinefs, and to render our home irk- 
fome to us. The pleafures of domcftic life are, in- 
deed, not noify and enraptuiing : they do not tranf- 
port us into a new and unknown world j they are not 
attended by a total oblivion of ourfclvts, onr relalions 
to the world and fituation, hke many focial nmufo 
ments and pleafures ; thc\' arc founded upon a clear 
perception of our connexions and a rational rcBe^n 
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Upon them ; they confine themfelves and thofe that 
enjoy them, within a narrow circle of perfons and ob- 
jefts, and are the moft fweet and innocent when w« 
lead tranfgrefs their natural limits. But every one has 
not a relim for fuch pleafures. Pleafure and diver- 
fion, amufement and oblivion of ourfelves are with too 
many people but fynonimous words. They exped to 
be gratified with the former only when they hope to 
meet with the latter. Domeftic, life therefore has but 
few charms for them. Whatever they fee and hear 
in their domeftic circle appears to their pampered fen- 
fes and corrupted tafte too uniform and tedious, and 
to poflefs too little attraSion, The circle of conver- 
fation and pleafure which nature has pointed out to 
them is too narrow for their vitiated defires ; they look 
upon thefe falutary reftridions as onerous fetters, and 
go in fearch of greater liberty, or rather licentioufnefs, 
where the greateft flavery reigns ; they hunt in th^ 
great world after gratifications which they could find 
much eafier and in greater perfeftion in the circle of 
their family. And how much muft they lofe by thi» 
fatal error ! How numerous, how pure and fatisfado- 
Yy are the more fimple and innocent pleafures of do- 
meftic life ! Every wife judgment, every good word, 
«very noble feeling and fentiment which we exprefi^ 
there ; every juft and laudable a£tion of which we diC- 
courfe ; every mark of applaufe and refpeft, every en- 
couragement to virtue, every confolation in aflHiftion 
we receive, and every mutual frank communication of 
our ideas and fenfations which we difclofe in our do- 
meftic circles, cannot fall (hort of being highly pleaf- 
ing to an uncorrupted tafte. We muft further ob- 
ferve, that the joint improvement of feeling fouls in 
wifdom and virtue, the mutual care of fowing no oth- 
er but good feed in the fufceptible heart, the fight of 
every unfolding bloflbm of the underftanding of thofe 
whofe happineis is dear to us ; the contemplation of 
every lefs or greater progrefs they make on the path 
prefcribed, and the profpe£t of their future ufefulnef3 
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PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

CHAPTER SXVm. 
On Catidour a}\d Tolerance in Converfaim, 






/ ANT of candour and tolerance ia converii 
(.'lie of the mod coniinon and baneful enemies of fo- 
cial and domefb'c pleafure. The rasje for violent and 
malevolent political and religious diiputcs which pre- 
vails in our age, the lyranny ve hux too often uJiirp 
over the opinions of otJiers, The heat and uncharitable 
vehemence with which people in general aflail thofe 
whofe ideas are diilerent from theirs, the frequent ac- 
cufations of atheiiin and fuperflilion, of jacobinifni and 
fneaking ferviliiy which are exhibited in our focial cir- 
cles, and the arrogance with which many of all parties 
prefurae that they alone are in the poffeffion of truth, 
and that thofe whofe ideas do not perfeftly coincide 
with theirs, are religious, philofophical or political 
apoftates — poifon but too oken thepleafure which ib- 
cial circles are capable of affording. When in com- 
pany any one of our fellow-citizens ftarts ideas which 
are not congenial with our manner of thinking, we 
frequently deem ourfelves entitled to treat him with 
fcom, ridicule and contempt, or even to render his 
underftanding and moral or civil chara£ler fufpe£lcd. 
But nothing is more unreafonable and unjufl: than fuch 
conduS ; nothing can be a greater infringement up- 
on the natural liberty of man. I therefore beg leave 
to make a few obfervations upon the undoubted right 
every one pnfTcfTes of thinking and judging for him- 
fclf, and of communicating his idc^ts freely, even 
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though they fliould be erroneous; flattering myfelf 
that what I fliall advance upon this fubjeft, will con- 
tribute towards rendering, at leaft, fome- of my read- 
ers more candid and forbearing in their treatment of 
thofe who differ from them in opinion. 

§ 11. The acrimony with which we frequently op- 
pofe thofe whofe opinion differs from our own, and 
the unfavourable judgment we form of them on ac- 
count of this difference, generally arifes from the be- 
lief that fuch ideas are erroneous, becaufe the reverie 
of what we hold to be true, and are confequently ei- 
ther dangerous to the ftate, hurtful to religion, or con- 
trary to the nature of things, and therefore ought not 
to be uttered. But if this could give us a right to 
condemn others for entertaining and defending ideas 
contrary to thofe we have adopted, they undoubtedly 
would have the fame privilege of condemning us for 
differing from them in opinion. We feel ourfelves 
compelled, as it were, to regard our notions as un- 
doubted truth, and are confcious that we cannot help 
thinking fo ; but forget that others are in the fame 
predicament, and as incapable of beholding matters in 
any other light than that in which they fee them, as 
we are to perceive things otherwife than reprefented 
to our fenfes and intelleds. 

§ IIL All our notions are produced and fhaped by 
fenfual perceptions, by inftru^ion, education, reading, 
converfation, meditation and the conclufions drawn 
therefrom. As for the notions produced by fenfual 
perceptions it is obvious to the moft common under- 
ftandmg, that if fome objed affefts the fenfual organs, 
as the eye for inftance, we cannot avoid judging of it 
conformably to the perceptions it produces through 
that medium upon the mind. We mujl fee what we 
do fee. We muji think an objefl: to be green, if it ap- 
pear in that colour to our eyes, although to every 
other perfon it fhould feem to be blue. Neither ought 
we to condemn any one for the notions he owes to his 
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education, inftruftion, reading, and converfhtlon with 
others. It is not his fault that he was placed by Prov- 
idence in the fituation m which he is, and that he re* 
cei\'ed no other ideas but I'uch as naturally refulted 
from it. The fame mode of reafoning is applicable 
to ihe ideas produced in our mind by meditation and 
the conclufions arifmg from it. Man is defigned to 
go in queft of truth j howe\-er he muft have external 
or internal impulfes and means to purfue it. Is it his 
fault if he juft happen to have this or that impulfe, or 
only thefe and no other means to go in fearch of truth. 
He is defigned to compare and to examine the know- 
ledge treafured up in his foul j but can he light upon 
other comparifons than the notions already formed ia 
his mind allow him to draw. He compares, for in- 
ftanee, two aftions ; and can it be expeHed, that he 
fhouJd fovm any judgment but what is conformable to 
his ideas of fuch aftions ? He is to examine ; but he 
mud firft be induced by certain circumftances to think, 
that what he is to examine is doubtful, and confe- 
quently capable of being examined. But if fuch 3 
circumftance fhould never come in his way. And if 
it do he wilt ponder the arguments which are for or 
againft his opinion. But if certaui arguments deter- 
mine his judgment, can he help feeling their weight in 
this and no other manner ? Ought he to be blamed 
for having perceived them according to the degree of 
his intelle^ual powers, the impulfe of his heart, and 
the authority of thofe that advanced or contradiSed 
them ? In whate^'er light we behold this point we are 
forced to confefs, that our notions very rarely can re- 
fledt any blauie on our volition, and it is impoffible to 
maintain at any time, with the kail colour of truth, 
that a perfon infetted with fome erroneous notion, has 
adopted and defends it contrary to his better judg- 
ment, and that it is his fault he has thefe and no oth. 
er notions. But if we muft admit this, it naturally 
follows that we are guilty of the moft wauton cnieky 
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and injuftice if we attack him with acrimony, or de- 
fpife him for his opinions, 

§ IV. If it had been the will of God, that only a 
few men fhould thinjk and obtrude the refult of their 
thinking upon the reft, he would certainly have given 
the faculty of finding out truth either in a higher de- 
gree^ or excluji'uely to thofe that had been appointed to 
prefcribe to the reft what they are to think and to 
cherifh as truth. But as he has not madelhat diftinc- 
tion ; as it rather plainly appears that all men have 
that faculty ; nay, as even many of the inferiour claif- 
es poffefs a higher degree of mental power, acutenefs, 
wit and knowledge than their fuperiours in wealth and 
rank, it is obvious that the privilege of thinking is a 
general privilege, which is the inheritance of the fub- 
jed as well as the prince, of the poor as well as the 
rich, and of the layman as well as the prieft, and can^ 
not be monopolized with any colour of juftice either 
by a fmgle individual, or by any fociety of men. 

§ V. If we further confider, that the all bountiftil 
Creator gave to all men, without difcrimination, the 
faculty of forming their own notions of every thing in 
nature, in order that every one fhould enjoy the plea- 
fure which the knowledge of truth affords ; and that 
every one (hould be condufted by truth to the fandu- 
ary of virtue and happinefs^ and that this purpofe nevr 
er can be attained, if the privilege of thinking and 
judging be not a general one ; we have additional rea- 
fon for concluding, that it is the moft glaring injuftice 
to attempt preventing any one from exercifing the 
right of thinking and of communicating his ideas to 
othersi^ It is impoffible we could feel the importance 
of an idea and cherifti it while it accords not with 
thofe notions we already poffefs. It is equally impof- 
iible, that any notion of which our reafon cannot ap- 
prove could have any influence on our volition, be- 
caufe our will can be actuated only by ideas which 
appear true to us. If therefore it was the will of the 
Creator, that every man fliould cherifti truth and b« 
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urged by it to become virtuous, it certainls' muil aifo 
have been his intention, thai every man (hould have 
notions acquired by his own voluntary exertions, and 
embrace truth without compulfion, and confequently 
it becomes an acl of open rebellion againft the order 
of the Supreme Ruler of the world to obtrude any 
notion defpotically upon a rational being ; and all men 
muil have an equal right to think, and to embrace as 
truth, what the free, independent ufe of t/jeir ienSes 
and their reafon teaches them to be true. It is, final- 
ly, obvious to the mofl common underflanding, that 
if compulfion, threats or punilhments be applied, to 
force man to believe what the free ufe of his fenfes 
and reafon forbids him to acknowledge as true, he will 
become a hypocrite, the moft deteftable and hurtful 
charafter in nature, and the greatelt bane to focial and 
civil happlnefs. 

§ VI. God has given to every rational being the 
faculty of rea/onhtg and fpecch ; and in difpenfing ihele 
gifts to all men, he mull certainly have intended tliat 
all fhould have the liberty of ufing them, to think, 
and to communieaie thdr ideas 10 others ; whence we 
naturally conclude, that every mortal having the pri- 
vilege to think, to judge and to believe for himfelf, 
inufl; aifo have the right to conmunkaig his ideas and 
opinions orally or literally to others; for it would be 
madnefs to allow, that a mortal his an undoubted 
privilege to do the former, and to deny him the liber- 
ty of doing the latter. 

§ VII. Every thing which the Creator made anin- 
difpenfable -ivant of human nature, muft aifo be a gen- 
eral and incontellable pri\ilege of mankind. Now I 
conclude : it is a general want of all men to eat, to 
drink, to fleep, to work, &c. confequently all men are 
entitled to it ; but Irom tliis conclufion I alio infer, 
that every man has an incontellable right to commu- 
nicate notions which appear truth xo him. Only de- 
generated and highly vitiated people can feel no im- 
pulte to fatisfy this natural want. \Vc certainly fliouj' ' 
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call a peribn a tyrant and a daring offender agalnft 
the rights of men, that would prohibit the iharing our 
bread and our pleafures with our fellow-creatures. 
And why (hould we cati him fo ? Becaufe we enjoy 
our fnftenance and }Jeafares with additional fatisfac- 
tion when we (hare them with otbersv But is not 
truth more valuable than a meal or any other fenfual 
pleaTure ? and as fuch, bow unaccountable mud it ap- 
pear, that man^ who by nature is defigned to be a fo- 
cial bcmg^ fhould deem it a want of hi» morat natm^ 
to fbare his bread with others^ and feel no irreliftible 
impuKe to ihare truth, the greateff of all earthly blef- 
fings, with his fellow-creatures ? Can a rational being 
realty Taloe truth as the greateft gilt of Hearen, with- 
out being defirous of making all his brethren partake 
of it ? Indeed all men are as defirous to make others 
partake of their knowledge, as they are to eat their 
bread in common with their feUow-beings ; this nat- 
mral want is, of courfe, a general pri\'ilege, and it is 
confequently the bighefl degree of dei^otiitm to deny 
this right to any man. And is it not conducive to 
the general good, that alt men ihould be aduated by 
an irrefiftible defire of communicating their ideas and 
knowledge to others ? Is not mankind led more rap- 
idly towards perfeftion by reciprocal inftruftion and 
the mutual exchange of ideas ? What would become 
of the wwld, if every individual were obliged to feek, 
to invent and to colieGt himfelf, unaflifted by others, 
all the knowledge which he wants for his progrefs in 
virtue, for the peace of his heart and for his comfort 
in afilidioo ? In order to prevent the evils which this 
world unavoidably produces, the all bountiful Creator 
placed man in a focial connexion, and gave* to every 
rational being the faculty of fpeech as a help-mate to 
the power o£ reafoning, to enable every kulividual to 
^ommumeafe the notions, ideas and experience which 
he has gathered cm his path to his fellow-travellers. 

§ VIII. But ihould any of my readers objed, that 
if all men were to be permitted to commumcate their 




ideas freely, whether ihev be falfc or true, this mi] 
occasion much diforder and cunfufion ; 1 muft r 
that fuppofe this fhould be true, the right muft 
thelefs be admitted to be common to ail rational be- 
ings, as without it the faculty of reafouing and fpeech, 
•which tlwy all poflefs, would be of no ufc to tl^em, 
and of courfe catmot be taken away from any of ihetn, 
nntwilh (binding the accidfniat injury which the cxer- 
cife ot it may occafion ; becaule the general rights 
which appertain to all men as nu:ti, are fi)i»eriour to 
all other privileges and prerogatives. "What Ihoutd 
we fay, M the fubjefts of a prince were lo oppofe th) " 
fovereign in tiie execution of a prerogative ncceffm 
conne^ed with his dignity^ and granted to him by 
general confent of his people for the fupport of 
authority, becaufe it fomctimes occafions confufion 
among the nobles, or is burthenJbme lo a /fu* individ- 
uals of his empire. Should we not blame fuch an op- 
pofition as a glaring aft of injuftice and rebellion ? 
And is it not equally abfurd to check ihe liberty of 
fpeech becaufe it confufes many an ignorant perfon, 
aind fometimes proves a vehicle of error as well as of 
truth. If this were right, it would alfo naturally fol- 
low, that we muft fow no feed for icxr that fome weeda 
fhould grow up along with it. 

§ IX. But what confufion, what diforder could be 
occafioned by the free exercifeof the liberty oij'pcceb ? 
It neither cau be uijurious to found religion, nor to a 
well regulated government, nor to the effential prin- 
ciples of morahty. Sound religion net-ds not to fear 
the light. The more freely its principles are difc 
cd, the more amiable wil! it appear to an imp: 
examiner. Doubls may indeed be raifed ^amfl 
of its tenets, but thefe very doubts will ferre as a 
fpur to more mmute inquiry, which ultimately will 
it more good tliaa liarm. Truth always oeniu: 
conquers, and error only cannot ftand the teft oi free 
examination. The prmciplcs of religion and its eflen- 
rial tenets, were never more freely difcu&d than at 
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the time of the reformation. Wars, perfecution and 
diforder wert, indeed, the primary confequences of it, 
but the invclligafion of its elTential nature terminated 
at laft in the more general diilribution of indil'putable 
truth. The gold was only feparated from its drofa. 
ignorant, bigotted and wild fanatics only will dread 
the free diTcuilion of religious fubjefls, while the en- 
lightened adorer of God will rather challenge than 
check it. As for morality, its principles are (o plain 
and refl on fo lirm a foundation, that no difcuHion, 
how free foever it be, can fliake its balls ; and no 
good government, whofe adminiftrators are faithful and 
difintercjicd in the difcharge of their duties, whofe laws 
are equitable and juft, and whofe burthens arc diftrib- 
uted with a wiJ'e regard to the abilities of thofe upon 
whom they are charged, has to fear the voice of pub- 
licity ; tyrants alone who fway with a rod of iron 
over an opprefTed people, whole aclions fhun the light, 
and who, like thole of modern France, trample upon 
the laws of nations, and are deaf to the voice of equi- 
ty, jullice and humanity, have any thing to fear froi 
the liberiy of fpecch. The loydeft and moil acriii 
nious declamations againft a really good govemi 
will be as little capable of perfuading any man, wl 
TA fenfible of its bleiCngs, to conceive a bad opinion of 
it, as the moil fpecious arguments would be to make 
a found and healthy man believe that health is no de- 
(trable good. Neither regard for found religion and 
morality, nor wife policy can therefore jutilfy the want 
of open and unbiafTed difcuflion, nor the animofiiy 
and party fpirit wlilch in moft of our fecial circles 
check the freedom of fpeech, and overawe the mait 
who exercifes a right which is a general privilege of 
all men, and fubjeft to no human controul whatever. 
All governments have an undoubted right to punifli 
a&ions hurtful to the ftate ; but no rulers upon earth 
are warranted to punifh men for their idem and cpinicns. 
To chaltife a man for Iiis fuppofed errors^ is the raoft 
glaring and cruel of all tyrannies. 
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§ X. All acrimony, paflionate h>;3(, rudeneTs of 
laugnage, ridicule and hatred which we difplay towards 
thore that differ with us in opinion about religious, 
mora), philofophical or political fubjeils, is therefore 
unbecontiog" a man of honour, a glaring infringement 
of the genera! rights of men, and difgracefiil lo a ra- 
tional being. If the ideas they advance be really anil 
eOentially erroneo\is, violent and paflionate dectamai- 
lions againft them wll never contribute any thing to- 
wards convincinjj ihcin of their error, but will rather 
lead tliern to tlrnk thai we are fenftble of their fupc- 
rioriiy and our own wcaknefs, and wi(h to^lfnrc, be- 
caufe we are incapable of refntiKg ibem. Such con- 
doH of courfe, wUlgive ihein juft reafon to complain, 
that we life unfair weapons to combat ihem, reader 
us fulpeded of arrog;mce and t)-rannical fenDments, 
and provoke hatrc^J oj- ronreinpl. But if their ideas 
flRiald be trae, wp are gmlty of additional injaftice, 
aiid have the greateft reafon to apprehend that the 
byeftanders will fufpect us c»f ftupidity, fiubbornnefc, 
faife pride, prejudice, narrownefs of fentiments, or of 
being actuated by private animofity or party fplrit, a 
fufpicioB which ttiill ftigmatize our head and heart, , 
and deprive us of the regard of all thofe who are ani- 
mated wiih principles ol honour and juilice. There- 
fore, fliouM you feel yourfclf incapable of advancing 
foLid and fair arguments in oppoliiion Eoopiuions imi> 
itating againft your own ideas, prudence fuggeAs yoor 
being filcnt rather than haftily expoiiag yourfelf lo 
dilgrace and contempt. 

5 XI. Tolerate the erring without confirming them 
in their errors. Fortunately, howo-er, all the ridicu- 
lous nonfcnfe with which the great and tittle gcniufrs 
of our age amtifc tliemfclves, h not the refull of deep 
reileftioii, but only an oJfKpring of tafte and fa/hion ; 
for which reafon it nouid be imprudent to contra- 
difl them, becaufe men are eaficr irritated by an at- 
tack upon iheir tafle than by an aggreffion of iheiV 
opiaiom. Tiivd oL a uc»-er chaagiag iameuefs they 
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relinquifli it at laft of their own accord, and are gene- 
rous enough to defpife what occupied their whole foul 
as foon as it ceaies to be fafliionable. But if you per- 
fecute them on account of their tafte, they will endea- 
vour to fupport it by arguments, and make a preju- 
dice of what they cannot eafily be cured. You will 
always be difappointed when you attempt gaining men 
on the fide of truth, by openly and abruptly attacking 
their errors. They juftly fufpeft that their vah'ant, 
but unfkilful attacker mihes to make converts of them, 
and is aduated merely by party fpirii, which caufes 
them to retreat and to leave the fpirited hero alone on 
the field of battle, to fight with (liadows and airy 
]>haiitoms. Always fpeak for the caufe of truth with 
coolnefs of temper, and let no one fee you are con- 
vinced of there being people who are given to the op- 
pofiie error. Great are the advantages the benevo- 
lent man obtains by fuch a forbearing and tolerant 
conduft towards his erring brethren. If you fhun and 
defpife the deluded, they ^vili be revenged by defpifing 
you in return, and confole themfelvcs with the rega ~~ 
of ihofe they have fcduced to adopt their errors. " 
if you tolerate, treat them with kindnefs, smd i 
yourfeU in a point of view in which they cannot I 
hold your worth without humiliation to themfelva 
they will efleem you, and foon be wlUirg to give t 
their errors ratlier than defert you, merely becaufe ; 
cannot be of their opinion. If fuch an erring mau I 
once but in that dil'pofition of mind, you will obi^ 
more over him by a fingle word, fpoken at the prcpi 
time, than by the moft pompous declamations, 
which he pays no attention ; or by the molt livd 
flaibes of wit, which only will ilrike or even esafpe 
rate him. Nothing is more certain than that we Ihapl 
our tafte after thofe with whom we are iiitiinatuly c 
netled and whole regard we believe to pofiels, bccad 
we refpeft them ourfelves. 

Such meai'ures can, indeed, only have a flow elTcfl 
and are incapable of affording a fpeedy remedy a 



the growing evil ; however experience teaches its, 
that we have it but rarely in our power to adininiAer 
it with fuccefs. Only thofe whofe influence over the 
minds of men is more powerful than ours, wljofe nian- 
ner of thinking and afting ferves as a rule for the 
lower claffes, can allbrJ fuch a fpeedy remedy. There- 
fore, let U8 patiently wait till it again becomes fufli- 
ionable to ridicule folly and to efteein truth ; to look 
upon eveiy cxcefs of an over heated imagination 
an triTed of mental difcafe ; to be fatisfied with littj 
to moderate our expenfes, to be afhamed of effcmii 
cy, to obtain the means neceflary for the fatisia^loii' 
of our wants, raiher by the exertion of our induftry 
than by the affiftance of fecret powers, till the fafliion- 
able follies and eccentricities of our corrupted age dif- 
»ppear. Nature will then again refume her regular 
courfe ; miraculous cures will ctsJe to be efi'eCttd, and 
the quack will be fflffered to ftarvc, notwithttanding 
his boaftcd arcana -, no more ghofts will be feen j fa- 
natics will brag in vain of ^n immediate influence of 
the Godhead, the fcoflers of the moft facred trutlis will 
be treated with contempt, and the preachers of difor- 
der and rebellion, thofe daring apoUles of an Utopian 
liberty and equality, wit! find no more difciples. All 
that we can now do to clicck the growing errors of 
our age, is to diilinguiih ourfeivee as much as poiliblc 
by the excellence of our manner of Uving from our 
erring cotemporaries. If it be of fuch a nature as to 
make us iraliy happy, it will foon difplay its falutar)- 
mfilifnce over the manner of thinking and acting of 
our friends and connexions ; for we never fee that a 
perfon is happy without wifiling to be bleffed with hap- 
pinds, or without inquiring after the means which he 
employed to obtain the felicity he poflefles j and if on- 
ly the road he went be not thorny, and rendered 
pleafant by a prudent guide, wc undoubtedly will fol 
low him. 

§ XII. I further beg leave to requeft my 
to do jufliee to the imraJi and civil worth 
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that differ with them in opinion, and not to prefer 
others that poffefs no other advantage over them than 
that of coinciding with their own notions. Opinions 
never can raife or depreciate the intrinfic worth of a 
perfon. The merits of men do not depend upon their 
{fpinionsj but are founded upon their a£lions and the 
motives by which they are animated, jidive fenti- 
ments of humanity and charity only fix the real value 
of man. If a perfon be benevolent, charitable, peace- 
able, diligent, ufeful to the ftate, polite and obliging 
in converfation, faithful to his friends, a drift oblerv- 
er of his promifes, juft to every one, and graced by 
elegance of manners, he has then intrinfic worth, and 
is entitled to our love and regard, whatever his pri« 
vate opinions be. 

§ XIII. Finally, to avert all mifinterpretatibn— I 
beg leave to obferve, that by maintaining all men have 
an undoubted right to think for themfelves, and to 
communicate their ideas and notions to others, I by 
no means intended to infer, that Princes and Magif- 
trates exercife an unjufl and ufurped authority, in 
checking and puniihing thofe that endeavour to feduce 
the weak and unprincipled from their allegiance to 
their Sovereign ; for this is a glaring abufe of the lib- 
erty of fpeech, and, like calumny and afperfion, is tan- 
tamount to a criminal aftion, and muft be fubjeft to 
the control of the law, if internal peace and order are 
to be maintaiaed* 
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SECTION I. 

Kind reader, fliould you find in this work any thing- 
deferving your attenlion, ftiould it be receivcJ kindly 
by the public, and criiiciftd iavouiabiyiWe IhaW there- 
by experience greater caufe for rejoicing, than from 
the highly honourable and flattering reception of any 
of our former publications. We at leall hope you 
will find no principles in it of which a rational man 
need to be afhained ; and if it have no other merit it 
furely may claim that of univerfality ; as we flatter 
ourfelves that fcarcely any relation in Social Life will 
be found of which we have not faid fomething uieful. 
§ II. No one will deny that fuch a book, provide*! 
it be compofed with fufficient judgment, knowledge of 
men and experience, will be ufeful not only to young 
people, but to thofe of every defcripuon. In general 
we expeS that thofe who are gifted with great vigour 
of mind and a fufEcient fliare of fagacily in bufincfs, 
fhonld alfo he pniltffed of a refined fpirit of condufl, 
but in this wc are frequently miftaken. This fpirit of 
converfation requires a coolnefs of temper and a nice 
regard to trifles which ts rarely the portion of lively 
geniuTes. However cne hint thrown out in a book 
like the prefent to fuch people, may prove fuftident 
to dired their attention to thofe faults in their conduft 
they have hitherto overlooked in confequence of their 
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livelinefs, without preventing their Jniproving their e 
pericnct; of others la their ewn way and being f 
confifhent. 

§ in. It was, however, by no means our intention 
to teach the art of abufing men for our own purpofe, 
or of ruling over our fellow-citizens at plealure, and 
. of putting ei'cry one in fnotion to forward felfiQi views. 
We defpife the maxim, " That we can make any thing 
*' of men, if we take advantage of their bhnd fide." 
A villain only can and is bent to do this, becaufe he 
cares not what means he employs to attain his objeft ; 
the honefl; man, however, cannot make any thing of all 
men, and fcoms to attempt it; and a man of firm 
principles n'iU not fuffer himfelf to be abufed in fuch 
a manner. But every honed and wife man wiflies and 
has it in his power to pre^-ail at leafl: upon the better 
part of his connexions, to do him juftice ; to avoid 
being defpifed by any one ; to preferve his peace from 
external attacks, to derive gratification from conver- 
fation with people of all claffes ; and to guard againft 
being abufed by rogues. And if he perfevere in ihefe 
endeavours, and confequcntly aft generoufly, prudent- 
ly and fairly, he can enforce general regard ; and if 
he have ftudied men and be deterred by no difficul- 
ties, he can alfo eventually accomplifh any gocd pur- 
pofe. To point out the means of effefting this, and 
to give rules how to proceed properly, is the objeS of 
the prefent work. 

Thofe who would, however, upon every voluntary 
aftion, upon every trifling ftep which they have to 
take, firft confult this book whether it contain no re- 
ceipt, no rule that fuits their purpofe, would truly de- 
ny all originality of character, and do every wrong to 
accufe us of having difappointed them. 

ITiat we were obh"gcd to expofe on this occafion 
the wcaknefs and failings of many claffes of people, 
without, however, ungeneroufly pointing at Individual 
fubjed^i was but natiuat. "We might, indeed, have 
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rendered this book more entertaining, had we embel- 
liihed it with anecdotes taken from real life, and laid 
before our readers the numerous inftances of folly and 
ridicule we have difcovered in all ranks. But this 
would have been unbecoming a Philofopher ; and we 
flatter ourfelves that our readers will do us the juftice, 
to believe we have been aduated neither by maUce nor 
the contemptible fpirit of fcandal. 
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